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DEPUTATION TO 


Oh Wednesday, November 4th, the Earl of Mayo received a deputation from the 
Council of the East India Association, consisting of Major-General North, K.E., Vice- 
Chairman ; Colonel Sykes, M.P., Major-General Sir Edward Green, K.C.13., Colonel 
P. T. French. Major Evans Bell, Mr. P. P, Gordon, Mr. W. Tayler, Captain Harby 
Barber, Mr. P. M. Tait, Mr. IXidabhai Naoroji, and Dr. K. M. Dutt, The object of 
the deputation was to present to hi9 Lordship the Memorial on the part of the Asso¬ 
ciation earnestly soliciting his immediate attention to the momentous question of 
irrigation In India, expressing tho disappointment felt by the members at the little 
progress mode in the work, and tlie confidence tho Association felt that the new 
Viceroy would ns early os possible after his arrival in India take prompt »nd resolute 
measures to prevent further procrastination. Tlie Memorial was presented by t Jenc-ml 
North, the Chairman of the Council, who afterwards read aloud some extracts from 
correspondence that had recently passed between the Home ami Indian Governments, 
directing his Lordship's special attention to the dispatches of Lonl Cranhnroe, in 
which he had expressed his tense of tlie extreme importance of the subject, his desiro 
for vigorous action, and Ills readiness to sanction any financial arrangements that might 
bo deemed necessary for the execution of an extended system of irrigation. General 
North accompanied these extracts with forcible remarks of his own, and urged upon 
Lord Mayo with great emphasis the early consideration of tiie subject, pointing out 
that the delay which had occurred was chargeable not to tho English, hut to the 
Indian Government Colonel Sykes, M.P., than addressed his Lordship to the same 
effect, pointing out tho difference in the character of the several ports of India, which, 
while it secures a tolemblu regularity of rainfall in some prorL’ices, rendered others 
constantly dependent on urtificinl irrigation for its harvests; and pressing upon big 
Lordship tlie great fact tluvt extensive irrigation was a duty incumbent on the English' 
Government, uot ns a question of expediency or financial returns, bat of humanity. 
Mr. William Tayler followed up these remarks by expressing the confident nasuninco 
entertained by the Association tliat tlie noble Karl, sympathizing with the suflerings 
of a people exposed to the visitations of periodical famine, and recognizing the respon¬ 
sibility which ranted upon him as her Majesty's Viceroy, would have tlie resolution 
ami tho power to overcome all obstacles, and carry out without delay ft work the accota- 
pnshmeat of which would Lriug him more true glory end more lasting satisfaction 
than any othor achiovemeats, however brilliant. Lord Mayo thanked the members for 
their address, gave liis bcarty concurrence to the sentiments expressed, and assured 
them tliat he fully recognized the extreme importance of a comprehensive system 
of irrigation throughout India. He stntwl that no had taken great interest in all the 
measures tliat hud been adopted for tlie improvement of tho land in England, and 
ho lielieved if the same principles ns lmd guided tho proceedings here were applied in 
India tho work would bo ensy. IIis L/tirelship then enmmentea on the enormous mass 
of oorrcspoiidenco whicli hail passed, and expressed his firm determination to substi¬ 
tute for tho future, as far ns lay in Ids power, action for writing. Ho thru tourhod 
upon the desirability of having separate local organizations for different districts, so 
as to utilize as much as possible local experience, expressed his opinion tliat the 
East India Association was discharging an important duty in bringing forward such 
matters before the authorities and the public, and that nothing woald, in his opinion, 
so much strengthen the hands of the Government in its endeavours to carry out all 
such measures as free, unreserved, and public ilisensfiiitn. The deputation retired, 
much struck with the straightforward character of the Viceroy’s speech and the evident 
earnestness of his assurances. 
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AFTERNOON MEETEtTG, TUESDAY, DECEMBER B, 1S6S- 

Ths Eight Hm. Loup LYVEDEN, Priebiiusct of tos Association, 
in tele Chair. 

Irrigat ion TTbrJrn vn /ntfiw, 

A CJtsewAL Mamma of tho East Indian Aa^ctatiMi w:;c held m Tuewtnv, the Pth 
rit-foaniber, to enable Mr. William Tftjkr to bring forward n Resolution suggesting 
that a deputation fiom tho Soowty fumnld wait ail the Secretary of Stirtfc with a 
Memorial jjrfipftted by him OKI the subject of Irrigation Works in ladte-. 

Lotd LyVCden, ilia Pl'esict^fnt of tiin finciaty, presided, and ill trod need in ft few 
vrurds the object cf the meermg, expressing his hkii uotiru approval of the Ki-soiu- 
tEusi. DJCtd of ttlO MamOLial which hod beau previously circidistcd: imOQg the members 
of the Society, 

Mr. TaYi-bA then brought forrvn nl tba Resolution, prefacing it with ft row words 
an the KiAjact of the late deputati™ to the Eurl of Mayo, cosigwitril.itEng tiie AsMeia- 
ttou cm its Hitisfaetorv ve&u L£, and uSpreSsEng the grtfttast confidence tllftt thu new 
Vlcaroy would curry out in aeitoa thu seint Emeu is he so empliflticflJ Ey flipreaaed to ilia 
deputation. 4 

Mr. T&yfer then read thn proposed Mtiiorial paragraph by pfiregrripb, expluining 
to the meeting tllftt the object wtta s imply to prosa upon the MCJCOtftty of State £be 
vi.tni impedance of ptojnpt n.ud vigorOUU action til ft matter on which depended to ft 
greni extent tEio prosperity nod comfort of the Agricultural elas&ea, end the stability 
of the ImperiLd revenue, 

Mr, Watty a. then read the folic wing mhiuto by Mr. Dsdabheii Neoro-jt, which ho 
had left- on record before his departure fur India, in support of the Eeaulu tion:— 

“As I am not able io attend thu meeting, I hepe the meeting will allow the 
fallowing few mnarha to be rod r 

41 Am I take a deep interest ill the important question of the proposed RTemerint, I 
weS anxious to proptee a Memo-rial myself; hut when I ileard that Mr. Tayler was 
willing to undertoka the to Ac, I wee vuiy much plea Rid, not- only bucau&o hs could da 
much better justice to the subject, hut also he Oil nan it would be one mure proof ta tho 
natives of India that there uor luuny Englishmen Lure who Lalra a lively Interest in 
their welfare. 

11 A hundred years ago a davaalating fantiue in Banged and adjoining provinces 
destioyod, it is fiucI, ;5/.H, 0,G0tl of lives; of lac deslmctitoi of property tliSno is nothing 
□aid, but it can be easily supposed ll should be very I tug a Since that lirae Hamuits 
have □CLiimed from time tu time. Colonel Build' Smith gives a list of tea as- 
Laving token plflCe in the Nbrtb-weat Ihovintw^, of which tlvc luOra, besides the ona 
edludid to of 177H, arc an id to have been very destructive. IiIad^LS lias hBon viaitL-d 
wft-h tliese oakmitios nearly as often; and other parts of Inifia have itho, nmre or let?, 
Eulifered horn the shuo eatiese at diiierent tiiaaa. Of all these, I shall htno md-r tn one 
only betfmw the assumption, of powr-v fjy thu Quee^. Tho effect of (lie famine uf li37-fiS 
in Use PTorrh-wt^t Rruvitwea ia aitimutcd byOdtmel Baird Smith to lmvn bean tile 
dcStrnctioa ofsOJUO SWi.fKkD lives, anti he calculate^ iJie Iohh oF the tlien CJits tiiig pm- 
psrty, and from tho pruvcnitiou of futttre prodnotiaEL during twenty-E’WO jiaib, in ha 
fthoat SU.OCHl.OUC/. storling, upon the Tjcit-is of tlm Inns of name 2^5&0,OCHJ!L fctorling flf 
revetitw ta the statu. (Jamiug (town to tlto year IS6I, Cbhxuei Uftfi'iL Smith descriiies 
the lnortuLUy aa very LiigC, hut (luca not gEvfi L-mw iigara. My implosion 1>, that tito 
general estimate was acuiit 2MH1&0, Of destruction ('f jimpurty wo IniVe morn ptecisa 
iufotmatiou. Relief cost ESO^OOOf- r in enttlu, 7-SO,Ot)QZ.; Iqk^ ogriculttmi 1 pruduen, 
S.bdOitHJOZ- M(erli:lgi :u i;i^ioii3, 4'70,pll0i,; u I together iiLicvl- 4,:i[}iJ,ClO(i^ How toUfih 
has this Ess Of the then c-JtiMtiog life Lind piv^jiCrly [proven tod iiicr^-aic oFpo-j]UliJ[iuu 
and pTodnctlon of wflulth during the s ft weeding seven v«uu it is dilHciilt to sfty, Tli-t 
faiuines of 18fi(j arc fresh in oor inemniy. In Orissai, tho rtpnrt siy r d a quarter of 
the population i/us ffestnoyeri, hft- 7Sff,UOO livei and in \Lb Bfadma Prosiiloncy HOO.OOD 
pi-rains per. shed. The reports do not givu any pieeiic lignins about property destmyed, 
but cun any one doubt tout it Bins the anroeching eufiltoous t 

q Jtfow wlien we thioh of these faming the iota of millions of Uvue. the snfEsring of 
pinny morA and tlie prevention o>f the futims addiilon uf many nsilliaos to the pupulEw 
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lion of the country, the destruction of millions’ worth of existing property, and of 
many more of prospective production, what an entailing, what a sad picture we 
have betore us f Cun we help exclaiming, Would that all this property had been 
destroyed as waste and extravagance in building works of irrigation, rather than in 
this deplorable way ? Would it be too much to sav that the waste uf life and property 
by the fumines of the past eight years only would have been enough to cover the land 
with ull-importanf works of irrigation? Have all the wars of the post 100 years 
destroyed as many lives and property as the famines of the past eight years? 

“ 1 do Dot hold this distressing picture before you with any desire to abase or 
denounce anybody. It is only to mourn ever the misfortunes of Unit poor laud, that 
even ufter a warning of 10U years, if not more, repented at intervals under British 
rulers, and with appliances of the nineteenth century at command, it should be afflicled 
with famines like those of IStil aud 188U. Is it possible to nurue a single person, 
either official or non-ofllcud, wlio does not grow eloquent when he talks of the neces¬ 
sity of irrigation—and yet India is without enough of it—to have it from such disastrous 
calamities 'f 

“Complain of want of funds and wnnt of labour!—and what lias conduced and 
will still conuuc© mere to produce that want than this very want of necessary irriga¬ 
tion works? 

“The British capitalists consider the investment in India brans at 4 and 5 percent. 
oh a very safe and good investment, aud yet there is always so much unaccountable 
talk about the means of raising funds. 

44 However, us Lord Mayo said tlio other day, let us lcaro the past alone, and look 
to the future. If I refer to the past any more, it is not to find faidt or complain, but to 
Bhow what can bo learnt from it for the lnture. Leaving alone 4 the lifty years of 
inefficient system of management,' which Mr. Dalzell says* allnwL-d works of former 
rulers to full into disrepair, I coniine myself to tbo hist subeeqaeut ten years; 
commencing from 1858, 1 bJiuII just give a very brief sketch of tlio official cor¬ 
respondence. 

“ Lord Cunning (Minute of 29th Novcmlier, 18381 objects to private companies, and 
gives reasons; but if com panics must be, then Lord Canning shows the host, practical 
mode, though even the best he considore as onntiuning * manifest seeds of difficulty/ 
recommends Government to borrow money and reap tho profits without participation. 

Mr. W. Muir and Colonel Baird Smiths notesaccompany, expressingsimilar views. 

“ Lord Stanley’s reply (24th March, 185'J) admits alt nl jectiuiis to companies, bat 
says the Government bag boen tardy, there Giro let us have companies; the trial of j 

the company to be made on a limited scale. He allows, however, ut tlio aune time, 
to go on with borrowed funds, and suggest* special local loons. 

44 After seventeen mouths, Reports from some twenty different official?, extending 
over sixty pages of tlie Blue Boult, are went to Sir Charles Wood on the snbj et of 
special local loans. Among these Report* there is a comprehensive on« by Major 
Srrutcliey, especially condemning tlio system of depending upou surplus incomes of 
Avenue only for irrigation works, aud proposing how Gprcrument sltould net. 

“Tha letter of the Indian Government of the 19th September, 18*10, summarizes 
thcBe Reports, uml thinks tliat tho funds necessary to he borrowed cannot lie obtained 
* by any process separate aud distinct from the ordinary process of burrowing by the 
State/ and that ‘local loans' enuuot bo got; and proposed spending a quarter-and- 
n-half millions during 1881 and 1882 in addition to current public woik expenditure. 

Sir Charles Wood’s reply (30tli November, lStiO) is characteristic: red tope must bo 
completely gone through. And moreover he says:—‘ It is inevitable that during tho 
next two or three years, a very large sum must bu misod in this country on account 
of Indiun railways, nnd poisihly some portion of it by menus of a Government loan. 

In order to eftect that object otherwise than ut a ruinous charge, it is absolutely 
essential that it should Ihj shown Unit the annual expenditure ot India bus been 
brought within the income. I roust desire that iki steps may lie taken for opening a 
loon in India, either fur public works or on any other account, wiUiout the previous 
sanction of tuo Homo Government.’ , 

“So the capitalists of England are to be served to a fine-looking balance-sheet to 
get their money, end as ir, next to Consols, Indian securities were not considered the 
best investment, and aa if the Indian Government had not the credit of commanding 
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loans (it about 5 per cent, interest it any tiiat, Nowhere wo ava about tiie end ot 

3850 without- any progrene, Tlion Che itosime of 3803 iti the North-west Provinces 
OTeitalse us. What can be done during such a calamity ? While diuensaing to no 
purpose fur three yeoia, them parish some hundred? nf thousands of lives and some 
millione of properly, both existing and pmspectivo. The calamity rouses the 
authorities. Every one desires the mpici wnstraetiou oi irrigation works, and frrm 

3851 we again wo lie through the Blue Book and egiumomoe the eeuomi period of 
di^ensshon to end in tho QrLoya fiuufne, 

** The dtHptoli of the Government of India (7th April, 186*) lUEnetubL-rs the ft mi no ■ 
just cwt and the appalling offlwta of drought, discusses and decides that the State 
alionld undertake ill wnllia it can man age. TIllh dispatch has nine iueh^nrew of 
minutes cud memaTfiindl, Among them is u minute by Sir John l&WTHiec, who nays 
(26 th March, IStii); the State hLujiiIlS uric forego tim financial advuuhsgOs of irrigation 
works, India on the whole is a poor country. Tim mass of 1!lo people enjoy only a 
eciiftSv sulisistonee. They are impatient of taxation, except In those they aro 
ficensteuiod to, Now modes of taxation irritate iind nren oppress. Such fruitful 
eatisBS of discontent ought to he avoided as fir os praciLixildo. If the State should 
decide to construct, no time should 1m lout, hut must oomnifincti with vigour and 
efttueahioss; utiie necessary money; cannot wisely ho limited to the surplus int-Jime of 
the State j objects to onrnpauiea r 

1 ‘ Sir Charles Wood’s repi y on thi e oeuaiHon (£tli August, ISC i) is moto definite a cd 
enwumging, admits of olqeotione to companies, and that funds should be raised- by 
loans if available bahmoo shonid he insihHcLnu t, and express iiiliiSClf prepared to 
mve favourable attention to practical proposals. 

"Then comes fluj long elaijonifco [ninnies of Gnluncl BtruGchoy Alluded to in the 
Memorial, a min nto by S-ir John Lawrence, and a dispatch of tho India n C Wum Blent 
(9th March, lSilfi), and you hare tlio same old Story over again, mure emphatically and 
mure precisely told, that the Sfnta must do tho works, burrow 1 money, nud lose 00 time. 

“Sit Charles Wand raphes (SOtli Novemhev, there ulu nu pftl'LiouliU' works 

proposed ami their estimates givou. Let n:c Jjftv'O details. 

u The Govemmuot of India reply: We have some estimates ready, and that others 
ore so nearly complete that we thought it time Go settle hew money was to be raised 
for several large projects. This reply has three long i tiulus urea' of s i.iou Luh . 

1/ird Orouhoame (2Crtl August, 1S65) soya he is ready to .supply fundSr Let no 
time be inst in maturing plans. 

"The Gavei-omeut of fudia (7th December, ISSC) eay thoy will he ready with 
plnns in two or three years- 

11 1/ml CmJLhonrne iJIth Jouvary, 13G7j says ho is unwilling to believe that you 
abuuld requim aJl this tima Why, (joverumnot said sojuu piojechs were ready, and it 
baa liftct its nttuiition ibr years; post directed to irrigaitioij works. Be quick ■ pmcGal 
encigetienlly, (idth Jnuuru'j, iflfiT.j Hu would ennetion all nooeaaBry fiimndnl 
ftrrangummts. 

“ r Ho this heavy preasarn for VECornn s notioifl from Lore] Cmnhoarna, the (3 nvnrcmuiS 
of In eJIiA reply it a no um making eurvEy-pluns till policy ibr thuds wus fixed, dud 
gave explumtioua about tlie two or tlime yearn required to inuturo plans. 

In file ajeantimu the Orissa, faimno apyiu htartlfc-H all, and tlieru is heavy dostruo- 
tinn of Life and property while discuEsiuug are going on I low to supply labnur and 
funds. Lord Citllhuume is finnust and pivig^ing, an d the result :$ the fairajus npecoh 
cf Sir. hhuaey, (leul^riug a supatutu loam ami account for iriigatinu works, vigemns 
preisurution dueided OLl by Govcrnilieut ; ua duLiliRiuticin with lamiitBa ; pmiit er no 
prodt, inigatLon nrimG he supplied, and su on; and a]l frlciids af India rejoiced ;— 

iLi I now nrars?!;d to Ifry before you tlie estimates tor the year which ij about to 
CDnuneuce. But before I cuter upon this statement, I must advert to a allonge which 
has been recently adapted in dealing with one of thn miiKfc important and the most 
intorestiug hrftjtdtea of our cupaEdlture. I moan that portion of tho grant for TuhJie 
Works wliifih ridatna to what cure ^tatcxl in the accounts as Agrioultuiul ImpTovaocak 
bilt which are butter known by the UiiiCripti'jEi of Irri ua-tiou Works, Tim CPOgveta of 
tliese_ liudertftkmgH Lias bean hitherto reLfudud by various aausus, scHno of which I took 
occasion to notice in [oy lir.ancia] gtatouieat of Lint year. One of them, tlis omjliict of 
cpinions OH to the beat mode of planning these Vast and costly works, bos been in a 
greet measure removes! by tho ohio antf eomppdianrive TEpert of the Oommittee on 
the (Variges Caimlj appointied hy H.is. hjEetlleacy the Viceroy in the early part, of last, 
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year; and the conclusions arrived at by the majority of the experienced engineer* 
who framed that Report have been adopted by the Government of India with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State. If any doubt lias hitherto existed as to the 
expediency of engaging in great and extensive schemes of irrigation, that doubt 
has been completely dispelled by the lamentable events of the Inst year. There «m 
be no deliberation, in dealing with famine; and the issue forced upon the Government has 
been, not whethor it. shall engage in speculation which may yield an uncertain profit, 
but whether whole districts of the country shall be exposed to a periodical depopula¬ 
tion for want of those preventive measures which human power can command* Irri¬ 
gation, Sir , in India, is the great question of the dag, as the repeat of the Com Lavas and 
unrestricted commerce were the greut questions in England in clays gone by; but all 
that the repeal of the Com Lows and Free Trade havo done for the people of England, 
and much more than all, will be done for the people of India by works to fertilise 
their fields, and place their means of subsistence beyond the reach of accidents, 
which indeed arc not so much accidents as events of ordinary and almost regular 
recurrence. 

“ 'Sir, I haw said that this question should not be considered mainly as one of profit and 
loss. Assuredly it should be taken up on far higher grounds. Nay, even if it were 
certain that the twenty or thirty millions of money which from first to last will be 
required by these operations would yield no return, the State would still bo bound by 
the highest sense of duty to undertake them. Rut so far from irrigation schemes 
being unromunorutive, the reverse is the admitted feet; and the Government have 
been blamed for the jealousy with which they have been supposed to exclude private 
companies eager to outer upon a field of such profitable enterprise. At tho same time 
I am not sanguine in my expectation of large returns upon the whole of these under¬ 
takings. Making allowances for the money which will be watted, and for the 
mistakes which will be mode in tho construction of works of such magnitude, and of 
which our experience is imperfect, I do not calculate upon obtaining, for ninny years 
to oomc, much more than will cover the interest and sinking fund of tho capital 
invested; and I shall be content to leave it to Homo unborn successor nf mine to 
congratulate tho Council upon being in a condition to defray any rotwiderablo portion 
of the publio charge from tne profits of reservoirs and canals. Ihd whether these works 
are to be profitable or unprofitable, we have resolved to undertake them without delay, and on 
a scale as largo as our immediate resources iu skill, labour, and materials will itermit. 
Money will got be wanting to any amount that wig be nvptireil; but a largo and sustained 
expenditure for an extraordinary sorrier such as this cuanof 6c prodded out of the 
ordinary revenue, I say we can no longer be depcmleut on the resources from which irriga¬ 
tion i corks hate hitherto been supplied. Our surplus years are few and far between, and 
our cash balances are not more thau sufficient for the ordinary’ demands of tho public 
service. We have resolved, therefore, with the hearty approval of the Secretary of 
State, who hns enjoined tlie Government to spore no means for the furtherance of this 
g'Jcat object, to make special provision far this branch of public works. From hence¬ 
forth, therefore, the estimate tor irrigation works will be remaned from current account 
to debt; in other words, the annual charge for the construction of canals, reservoirs, 
and other works of this class wifi be pn/vidnl for by loans, nrnl tho interest of these 
loans only will bo charged to tho expenditure of tho year. The amount which will be 
required during the ensuing year for distribution to the local governments on account 
of irrigation works docs not exceed 700,000/.: I wish it wore dooblc or treble chat 
amouut. But hasty preparations for largu expenditure on such projects would he 
ill-made; in adilitinn to this sum, an outlay may bo required for the commencement 
of tho great works for utilizing tho waters of the Sonne. This project, for which tho 
plans aud estimates have long since boon completed, hns been delayed by negotiations 
with the East India Irrigation Onmpony, who undertook the work, but who pressed 
for the concession of a still more extensive schcmo. It is doubtful if the company, in 
the present state of the money market, will ho able te fulfil tlu-ir contract; hut in case 
they should fniL, tho Government are ready and willing to proceed with the Work.’— 
Budget Speech of the Non, Sir, Massey on the 5th of March , lS<x. . 

“As a bcgimillig of tire new order of things, Colonel Strachcy is upjMnted 
(22ud Jauuury, 1807; ‘ Inspector-General of Irrigation Works,* on a salary of lis.aOOO 
6-month. Lord Crunbourno in confirming this apjwintmeiit again urges meekly actinia 
The latest complaint from the Indian Government is the want of u sufficient number 
of engineers to do the work. It is strange that with the engineering talent of England, 

f 
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or tatter cf all Europe at command, such a cause should have beau allowed to delay 
a w curie cf sock vital importance to the very CEiaienoe of milLtons. 

J, It will be seen from the above slijg-lit sketch how the post ton years lmv$ be™ 
THifortuDfttety lost, The misfortune of India, in my humble opinion, ctoinnonced with 
the diapotoh of ]-ord SkoaLey, of ‘24 th Much, 18o3, in which he said that m Govern- 
men* bud been fnrdy, complies ought to ho tried, instead of urging the ladian 
Government to give up tiicur t aid Loess and do the work themselves, aa. they objected 
to companies eapHciaUy u-j Lead Stanley admitted the force of their objecticiis to com¬ 
panies. I must da Lard Stanley the justice to say that in the dispatch ho abac 
eta ted that the company was only on eipoiimmt, and llmt the. Indian Government 
utendd uot therefore relax tbeh eti'artE, was ready to billow money, tut rb&o ELigucated 
fipeciul local loans. This lest suggestion nf local loans,. led, ftS I ll ave already shown, 
to a long controversy, and time was lost* tha Indian Govermflent excusing thcmsalvL'E 
afterwards ior Uot oven preparing c-aiiniatos, by saying that ftS long il S the policy of 
pruvirllltg toutb YFne not settled it woe uaelass making pkiBS and eatimateii. India, 
Gentlemen, has bean strangled with ltd tu|*: with UlC host ifitenCLifliS- Eut actlug,, us 
I have said above, upon tho advisa Lord Zdayo saggest&d at to our deputation, I uju 
quite Trilliog to le*va the pout alone and bu hopeful of the future, and I would have 
Mtnaljy snnnpud at thia point arid troubled you no W10TQ, concluding with die hops 
.that the pnbey dndurodin Mr, Munscy’s speech, which I think tma been wisely adopted* 
of building irrigation works hy means of lositlB. will he ilgornuely carried out \ and 
after the speech of 3Ir. MasSuy tbctc Would not have he«l room left for complaint. 
But on a oi two incidents tinea tbuL speech have again created upeMinesB among tbs 
friends of India. At the thou of tb&L Speech 7CO h O0OX were proposed to be spent on 
now irrigation works, giving &t tho aisno a detailed list of the works enntomp Luted, 
hot Only about half the amount \V0£ actually apent, Bendas this there are Mrlain 
dnclaraflous in the Viceroy’i burtgcoapeeches of this year which have caused this 
unudmsa I hope, however* that thcese declarations do not mean what they at drat 
sight convoy. You will remanbsr that he had distinctly stated in hie minute cf 
Etith March, 18S4, that taxes wem irritating, irrigation works miit he (MJSistLudcrl 
from loans, kc-, and haa repeated hie vfowe nearly to the same effect in hie minute 
and dinpaieti inclosing YLajor Strathey^s npiipte of ISOb. But his speudaeB cf ftiia 
year appear to lean to a very diffi-reni pel icy, I would not trouble you' at paroaent 
with eitinntK, li oping that thews exprosEiaita did not mciui In any wuy to aBect tllO 
declerationg in Mr. Massey's speech about the vigorous pros ecu ti un of i rrlgotic-n VVOrkfl, 
by miaus of loans. I am willing Eo depend upou tho hope, luOTC cspeciiilly hecflUiso 
both Mr, Maescy and CdLuueI fitJrncbay have nCpeat&:l thotr foJinor views on the same 
OOCaSiau. FurtliEr, I am utso hopeful from the eanieatuLisd With which TiOtd Mayo 
eiprc&ted hJtusdf to our dooutation iho ottier day, doctoring that uoy t'urclker neglect 
cf this niott tiejjorlant co&ttcr will not only he u fault, hut a gicat orimo; Euid that 
therefore better days are at hatid. Though therefore I eonuucnccd with oomplaiut, 
X end my reamrlse wltii hopefulnesa, und am ti&xissfled toaocept c ell well that onrhi 
weUf Our Memorial, therefojo, to The Secrctoiy of State tor India is to be meant, 
more to express our eatEsfaetaoji at the pehey ultimately though tardily adopted, and 
oar hope that there wiJL be now no swerving from it, that no esmise of want of 
er gineera or of fun As would he any longer urged, and that every elicit will he made 
to cKMtowc-f (net talk about) the worke, with as much speed es possible - an that we 
may in a few years ho able to oongrstul&to the British Government in having eon- 
furred upon India One of the greatest bleseingu, end the imtivctJ of Indife of baviug 
been delivered far gvlt from tLic recurrences of tha past calmoitiea of feniine^ ae fur e_s 
it Is tn human power in Jiehieve this great glory. In the discuseic-ua with regard to 
tha emptoynient of Kvanuee fur such Wtirk^, one important fact is elwji ye over looked p 
oj'z- th&G out of the bO,OtlU f OO(W. of revenue rsiissil evuiy year, eoino 10,OGO,t)GOA go cl ran 
out of tht country t* pay for the British rule, whils in England the 7t>,Ot)O h Ob(F/, roiflad 
by revenue, not only return to tht|xoplE, but have nn addition of more 

diawn from India; tuo coneeq nenec ss thot any comparisou of elasticity of revenue, or 
abi Lity to pay for public works from iQven ue betweeo iha two emmtiieF is fallacious, 
and yet htre e-vcu tortitlcations are eonstvnetod by Inana, so as tg dibfribute iha burden 
□vsr a numbsr of years, India hat to produce lO.bCO.ObOil. annually nf profits before 
it can add a farthing to Its permanon t W&olih, Ho w iar the English stewards have 
fuLflllcd their duty to CLfthle India to bear Euca a burden I am ngt diPOUREing at 
preaenty bat it is evident tfaftt such drain Upon the produce uf the land eau only be 
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maintained by a very high development of its material resources. To do that, large 
capital ia necessary; ana as India la not in a position to accumulate such large capital 
yet after paying the price of British rule, the only resource is that the English public 
should lend it the necessary muuey. Now I do not complain that the English public 
is not willing to lend, for how could the Iudian Government have such a fair credit, 
only next to Consols,.at less than 5 per ceut., and that to the extent of above 100,000,0u0. r . 
for publiu debt only. The fault is in my upinion that of the Indian Government,’ that 
while they do not hesitate a moment to clap rightly or wrongly millions of debt upon 
the Indian public for political purposes, it makes unnecessary fuss for borrowing for 
productive works, forgetting that niter all the prosperity of the country as well as the 
stability of the British rule must mainly depeud upon increased production of the 
country, or how would India pay 10,000,000/. yearly to England us its political 
tribute. 

*' I think that this Memorial will have the effect of strengthening the hands of the 
Home Government by its approval of the policy now decided upon, and by enoonrag- 
ing rt to persevere in it. As far os I am uwure of native opinion, it is at one with us, 
I could, if necessary, show you from any number of extracts from native news¬ 
papers, and I venture to assert that we arc carrying native opinion with us in this 
Memorial. 


“ You will kindly allow me to take the first opportunity I have of thanking the 
Marquis of Salisbury for expressing his regret at the indifference of most of the pre¬ 
sent candidates fur the new Parliament to the interests of the 200,000,000 of India. 
I have no doubt the meeting will join mo hi the thanks. I personally fed the more 
grateful and satisfied, because an attempt mode by me a fortnight earlier for the same 
purpusc by writing a short letter to ‘The Times' had failed, as the letter was not 
published. I mu glad, however, that 4 The Times ’ and more or less the other press of 
this country have nut altogether neglected India and have directed attention to it, in 
response to the call of the Marquis of Salisbury and the appeal of 4 The Times' of 
lnaia. 

“ The guarantee system, I tliink, is wisely given up by Government, If a work is 
worth guaranteeing, then cither the State must derive tho whole benefit of it, or a 
private company must entirely depend upon its own means, allowing the State to have 
such share In tho profits as the materials they contribute towurds the undertaking. If 
an undertaking is not worth guaranteeing, then Government has no right to guarantee 
and waste the money of the State. I cannot understand private enterprise with a 
guarantee,—the risk and burden to be ou the State, and the company to have profits 
only. Largo sums of money may be wasted, as in tho caso of bad railway bridges 
and other bad work, and the State must pay interest upon all. I cannot discuss thia 
subject at length here; but os to irrigatiou works, Government have, I think, no 
alternative hut to take them into their own hands, and they have, I think, rightly 
decided to do so. 

* “ I am not against private enterprise. On the contrary, I am strongly for it, but 
it must be real private enterprise, and not merely nominal, as m the case of the rail¬ 
ways. The case of irrigation works is peculiar, and the arguments against private 
companies for these works appear to me at present utranawcr&blo. But why should 
private enterprise make so much noise about the irrigation works ? If there is the real 
spirit of private enterprise, there are a thousand and one ways of exerting it in India. 

“ I earnest ly entreat all Englishmen of enterprise to go to India and ma k e to them¬ 
selves os large profits as |>ossible, and they cannot oblige ns more or confer a greater 
benefit We will be the better for every farthing they mako for tliemselves by their 
investments and enterprise in our country. But I can nut understand the enterprise 
in which they may have the privilege of wasting and jobbing, and we to have to pay 
for it It is both the duly and interest of England to make her connection with India 
as profitable as possible to both countries, and the only aure way of doing thia ia by 
assisting India with capital and developing its vast resources, and by giving the 
natives such a political status as to moke them tool proud in being called British 
subjects.” 


A brief discussion followed, in which Mr. Login and Mr. Briggs took part A 
formal request was then made to the noble President at the instance of Mr. Tayler, 
requesting that should the Duke of Argyll consent to receive the deputation, he would 
lumaelf accompany it 
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TbiE request liuiiLg acceded to bj Lord Lyveden, who took the occasion of reiterat- 
if\fr the hvcly intumat; lie felt in the subject^ the Resolution was put to the veto, and 
the Memorial nnaairaously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the FreEid£iit aid Chairman was then proposed. aid tattled, 
and the meeting wasrdiesolvied. 


DEPUTATION FROM THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION TO HIS GRACE 
THE DUIEJG OF ABQYJX, K-T. f SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 

FuiDAYf I 8th December, 18G3, 

The Deputation consisted of the following Gentlemen :—Lord LycodcB, President 
of tliL) Association; Gnteufil W. H, Syhca, M",P, ; the linn, H. G, Liddell. M.F. f 
E, E. En*twiek, Esq., M.P,; General Sit George Pol lock, G.O-B.; General Sit Arthur 
Cotton, R.CrB.; M&jbr Evans Belli W, S. FitzwLhiarc, Eslj. ; F. 3d. Tuft, Esq,; 
William Tayler, Esq,; Captain Nett; Mr. S. P, Low; Mr, F. Gtmlour Dr. Dutt, ulid 
Captain Barber (Secretary;. 

iLcid LirviuEcf,—My Leid Duke,—I come hem to hatro tha honour of introducing 
to you a depuration from tb.fi Enst India A Ban ciation, a suckity which WilS constituted 
ft>r tbe purpose of diffusing ir.fnL'malion with regard to tbe East Indies in this country, 
and atimiiiatilLg os far as possible bntb the public and thu Government to take a 
deeper satsruat than WO thought they had pieviDtialy token in tliO aflhira of tts&t £lLttt 
empire, TilO juuasBt question which we wish to aubrait to you ifi a qucacicn in which I 
well know, from having had the plenum of acting with your Grace on the matter, you 
took a great iutcrcab boferu you acceded to your present oLticu, namely, the question of 
irrigation ill India, I boUovo that tile to la no moiu iuiporfciui q LlCStion in tliat country 
—SO far BO that I was the Hist minister who endeavoured to guarantee & company for 
Irrigation in India, and I even thought it of iudib Importance ill an the internal com¬ 
munication of that country. Of course wo do not propose to. dictate to your Groce 
what course you should pursue, as to acting by private eompanioB or acting by public 
lueanns "but wb b&ve ven toyed to think that it would nut be presumptuous to urge 
upon you tbs nBco=tjity of immediately attend bag to this great question, A Memorial, 
to your Grace was prepared nn behalf of the Association by Mr. Tayler, which he will 
read to you, and also one to Lord Mayo, who signified bis iuteonon to do whatever 
he could to promote moasuree for iiTigction, and we have no doubt that lie will 
Support Us. 

Mr. TAlTlee.—M y Lord Duke,—With your Graced permisgion it will be ccu- 
venieut fmt of nil to road the MamoiiFil which we presented to the E&rl of Mayo, as it 
contains the real object of this depuration of the Association: and it is simply to 
place upon record our deep and unanimous opinion of iho importance of ths subject >i 
irrigation in India, and to elicit Jrnm tha Govemon’Gencral, as we now hope to elicit 
from your Grace, a decided □pinion in favour of prompt and -vigorous action in the 
matter. With your Groce’s permission I wilt rc&d tno JlemoEtal wMeh wo have, 
pins anted, to Lord Mayo, and also thn ^flsarorial which wo now have the honour of 
presenting to your Grace, I may niartmn that the present deputation is from the 
general ASSDCLarioQ. 

Sir, Taylee read the following Mu mo rial 

TO THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF MAYO, 

&£,, icg Ac, 

W o, (0)0 Council of the Ea^t India AEscs-intiori, take tho hberty of soliciting your 
Oij Uhl dotation to a subject which WO believe to be, ftt the present moment, the most- 
imporlsuat which can occupy the attention of the rulers of India, 

The question to which we refer ia the question of Artiiluial. Irrigation in Indiia 

We need not, wofeol asEnyed f moneoessarily occupy your time by dilating cm the 
benefits to bs derived from the euiorcrlie- adapcatjoil of water-power to the wants of 
India, or the responsibility wlitoh rests upon the Government to imdertoke and catty 
Hit works which arc so intimatel y oonneeted with the iioatcrial pruHpcL'j ty of milllona, 

After yews of controversy and diBcnssiicu, the conedosion la which all parties now 
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appear to have agreed, is, that irrigation is the great desideratum by which alone we 
can secure to the agricultural masses a certainty of subsistence, and save them from a 
recurrence of those appalling famine* which periodically devastate the country. 

That the importance of this subject has been folly recognized, and the responsi¬ 
bility of the Government unreservedly admitted, is apparent from the Minute recorded 
by Colonel R. Strachey, Secretary to the Government of India in ] 865. 

We recognize in that ablo document an earnest of fature effective action: and, 
looking to its comprehensive scope and elaborate scheme of management, we can add 
nothing here to its proposals. 

The feasibility of raising the requisite funds, as estimated by Colonel Strachey, 
admits of little doubt—the eventual productiveness of the proposed work, even in a 
financial point of view, appears to bo rational and well founded. 

The blessings which such a scheme, when duly carried ©ut, will confer upon tho 
country, is a matter which no one will venture to dispute. 

But, my Lord, without wishing to cast any reprouch upon the authorities, we cannot 
refrain from here submitting to you that tho very fact of such a complete com¬ 
prehensive scheme having been drawn out by no able an officer as Colonel Strachey, 
and accepted (as we understand) in its integrity by tho Government, this very fact 
enhances the disappointment which all those experunco who are interested in the 
welfare of the Indian people, when they see—what wu four is the case—that in the 
interval of more than three years which bus elapsed since that hopeful Minute was 
recorded, so little has been done. 

Irrigation is now admitted to he a means of national prosperity and a remedy 
against national famine. 

Viewed in this light, wc submit that the unnecessary delay, even of a day, is 
altogether inexcusable. 

Years have already boon wasted in discussion, and volumes of controversy have 
been placed on record. 

On questions of detail, there are, and will be for some time to come, differences of 
opinion; but noue of these diffurenoes, we submit, are such as to prevent immediate 
and effectual action. 

We do not hero wish to offer any suggestions on minor questions, vie. as to the 
best way of raising tho requisite funds,—whether the agency of Government or that of 
private companies will be the most desirable, or any such collateral points. All we 
wish to do, on the present occasion, is emphatically to place on record our conviction 
that the Adoption of a large system of general irrigation is tlie most important duty 
which now rests upon the authorities, and earnestly to pray your Lordship to take, as 
early as nmy be practicable, decided and vigorous action in this important matter. 

We venture to submit this prayer in tho interests of the millions whose comfort 
and subsistence depends upon the effective execution of the work; and wo feel assured 
that yonr Lordship will, on your arrival In India, sanction such measures as will 
ensure duo promptitude of action, and effectually prevent the loss of further valuable 
time in profitless discussions aud vexatious delay. 

Earnestly soliciting your immediate consideration of our prayer, 

(Signed on behalf of the Council of the East India Association), 

Charles Fbkokkick Nobth, Ma^or-Gec, 

iVca-Gtoirmaa. 

Duke of Argyll. —That is the Memorial to Lord Mayo ? 

Mr. Taylbr. —Yes, your Grace. It was hurriedly got up on the eve of hi* 
departure. It wu* intended in the first instance to be submitted to Sir Stafford 
Northoote. In tho meantime Lord Mayo'* appointment took place, and it was thought 
desirable, a* he was going out so soon, to present it to hia Lordship, The present 
Memorial wh^ch we nave the honour to submit to your Grace is as follows 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OP ARGYLL, K.T., 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State fur JmJui, ffc„ tjfc. 

Yocr Grace, 

A deputation, composed of the members of our Council, waited on the Earl of 
Mayo, on tho eve of his departure, for tire purpose of hiving before His lordship the 
views and wishes of the East India Association in regard to the all-important question 
of Artificial Irrigation in India. 
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Th.fi Bentimcuts Clpnitis&d by His Lordship on that OoCftriiMl have iffindlid much 
satis lac tie a to the Astjciuiatien, and have itripTfiaaod iiE with a feeling of OOBdllencB 
that, so far as thu Ijjdl LECnjue (tod authority of IIor Viceroy 33 concorned, 

nothing will be wftnhiug in the jEkcscluJ™ Department of the Indian Admin ifirialioa to 
eUsute the apesdy iUji Leffibetcsi accaiu pits hen But of the grout work, 00 which ti'mici Jy 
depends tho nu&itijul prosperity of mill inns in India, and to (it great extent the stability 
o£ the IinperinJ revemoes. 

But, year Gkwo, wc ute can&dcua that, wlifttswr he the wishes ov resolution of the 
Executive Government in IndLt, tlje sup part of the Secretary of State Es&n indispen- 
sable element in tJie e uwesaful lbs uo of all local enterpriau r and although of late yearn 
that supptrt has been cordially vupd uuifcdj wo yet feel tli&t We should be wanting in 
one duty tu the grant natiuiuil eoasiltuaney whose interests it is onr ambition fn serve, 
if we failed, at tbs present crisis, to reiterate Lo yourself those deep oonyictions on this 
morn eaten 3 subject ■which wo expressed to ihc Viceroy elect. 

The reciuTonee during the present your of disastrous security, though confined te a 
portion only of the Indian Conti non 1, brings threibly m onr mincie thfl remembrance of 
that appudliug visitation which two years Ago earned KIIB nf tbonwindM of British, Eub,_ 
joct-s ti-rougli LJlfi Lhroos Of gjodu&l starvation (n untimely and Agonizing dustth, and 
will we doubt tiofij have revived the sympathies of all those on whoso authoritative 
Bfitiun dope a di the future deliverance nf a people from periodical decimation. 

"We believe, your Grace, that the rapid eitepginn of grienLidc water-weaka thmugh- 
Oclt all those provinces of India which are dependent <?n iirigidion for this hill diivtlup- 
ment of annual crops, is. without any exaggeration, the greatest earthly boon which 
British ecieucfr, British weeltll, and British phiJanthnapy cun bestow upon tbs great 
country now committed by Erovidonce tn our protection; and we font assured Hint if 
yoisif ll Kftrty ami ungrudging support given to tbe oporatiuns of the Govummeut of 
India—if tiie energi£5 nt the mow V icorny are cordially mistainud aiul gonerOutly guided 
by Her Mahaty's minister in England—we shall Lo able in the course of ul few alj i.'ix t 
yea rs, wo will not 3ay to beset* but to rejoice, in the c cos clou sue ss, that wllEdOvcr may 
have htien th a mhtnkoH of our Government, J he bhrutcunungy of Our A dcniitistifttion, 
or tho wrongs which in one ignorance wa have Unwittingly porpctL'nted, wO llaVC at 
length brought to every homestead Of British India chut greatest of nil sublunary 
blc&nings, without which progress, oducution, mental rnd moral improvement of the 

n lo ftro but visiusmry drcaiua—tins hleesing of 11 daily bread.'* 

Vith this Meniurhil tvu tnko tho liberty of presenting a Copy of that which WQ 
laid before Lord Mayo, and whioli will show yon the particular points to which wo 
desire to attract attention, and wo would oleso tills nddmii& by eantHfUr beseeching 
your Grace to use Uio great power entrusted, io yim* tor the vigarous furlhoiaiicu and 
effectual aHiipIbtaon of wctIls, which will secure for tiieir most Empoi lant, if not their 
primary purposes, t’h&fc world of fcrtiliziitg waters, which God bus so gtncLosndy 
pmvid&l for man's behe&te, but which man, in bis blltLihieiJs, has hithcEte so igno- 
rantEy wssdod ‘ ti 

Hr. TaYLIFF:.'—Y our GreOe will peimit m? tn offer a few jnm&rka fn OOnnOcticQ 
wi th the subject. Having pasSEd almOfit all my life in India hom b^yhoftd to old ago, 
and J mving always tali on a- deep intercut in anything which cutitrihutad to inntcriol 
meaatiTws on behalf of ludia, I cannot refrain upon this opp^irtuuity fmm saying n fow 
words in support of tho object of (ho present deputation. Wt are well aworo of the 
intolligunt nod anstoaH hdcreiit whieSi your Grace haa ever Ehown in everything 
uonufictad with Jndin, nud the earnest ayjnpathy wliieit you have evinced iu all that 
oPDMrnjitbB prosperity of the people ; nud sltat. while it is to us » guamutec of your 
oonililtncs and ofth$ Rumcsafut issueof this depute! ion, will prevent 4ha nocesaLty of 
anything liki an olahin&te detail as rcBjiecte the minor and ocllatcrcd auhjeeta con¬ 
nected with this great q;sieatiou. AH that I would venture to auhmit to your Grace it, 
that this mailer Las this peonliftr feotcra: by a, rare and feliciteua combination it 
oompriset all tbo elememte wliSph usually we leciairod by ft wise and cantioua Govern¬ 
ment. Viewed in !he lowest een^e, it iin&ricjally and oummerciftlly pays: that ie m 
established fact-. Viewed as regard* the revenues of Intiift, it undoubtedly coutidus a 
suFUcLeatly laTge. element of stepiiity, hoc&nge it obviates those periodical reiaisaiouo of 
revenue which have their nd'oet upon the exchequer; it s&ves ns frem a depopuhilica 
by death i it savea us from r depletion pf the strength of the country, and from the 
partial pa-Rdyoia of trade whidi n8oe5sa,rily follows. Viewed again aa n gucsLiois of 
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humanity, it i a impossible to describe how large a charity is contained in the matter. 
It means simply this: the deliverance of a people from periodical starvation and 
misery. But there is another view which is probably worthy of consideration by every 
far-seeing statesman. Hitherto the history of India tells us thut In every case of 
popular commotion or fanatical convulsion the great body of the peasantry ha*B been 
invariably cither indifferent, passive, or submissive to our rule. This is a grant fact— 
there is no doubt about it—whatever may be the extent to which parts of tbo popula¬ 
tion have ooincided in the fanatical or political movements, the agrieola* or the 
country—the actual cultivators, the peasantry—huvo been submissive and passive. 
That has been a great source of confidence to us. But, your Grace, the time# have 
changed. Formerly the peasantry of India, in its ignorance, has been indiffurent to 
political convulsions. But ignorance has yielded to education. Already there am 
signs that the people of India are capable of organization for political purposes. 
Those who have watched the events of the last few years, and who have witnessed the 
discussions on the great Indigo question, which was supposed to be a mere local 
question, have seen a deep organization underneath, affecting even the mindB of the 
peasantry of India; and wo cannot but expect thut os education advances, and the 
apathy caused by ignorance is removed, it will be a great question of political states¬ 
manship to accomplish some work winch shall act as a tiu between the 1 ultra and tbo 
ruled in India, and to secure the affection of every ryot ra the country. When you 
look at such a thing as this, it is impossible to conceive of anything which will effect 
a more complete bond of sympathy between the ryot und the rulers when it is found 
that by our science and energies we cau accomplish a work which, ns I have stated to 
vour Grace, will bring daily bread to every hearth and homestead in the country. 
iTor all these reasons we venture to represent this subject as a great question in the 
material prosperity of India. Wherever a great work has been attempted tLere hua 
always bean, whotinr judiciously or oLhcrwilo, sumo difference of opinion. This work 
alone combines all the elements of success; it is a permanent blessing to the whole 
country; und if the glories of yuur Grace’s administration are written on the rivers of 
India,* it will be a more permanent monument than monuments of brass or of 
stone. 

Duke of Argtt.i,.—D ors any other member of the deputation wish to speak ? 

Mr. FiTZWttxiAM.—My Lord Duke,—I have very little to add to what has been 
already stati-d to you either as regards llie advantages of irrigation when applied to 
meet the future wants of tho people of India, or the results of the measure* already 
undertaken. But there is one question hardly secomlary to those already before you, 
namely, tho effect of irrigation upon the growth of cotton—a question in which the 
British Empire, as well as Indio, is deeply interested. I need hardly refer to the late 
American war, by which our supply from that couutiy was and continue* to be largely 
reduced, which, as your Grace is well aware, served to inereuse the growth and conse¬ 
quent supply of that staple from India. The demand for Europe is likely to continue, 
and will probably be increased. We have therefore to provide additional supplies, and 
that can be materially assisted by tho extension of works of irrigation. In America 
and other cotton-producing countries a full supply of water is uecetssty for the cotton 
crops—a necessity which applies with double force to India. In endeavour trig there¬ 
fore to promote irrigation as u mean t*of raving the people of our Eastern empire from a 
recurrence of the terrible and disastrous famines which have of late yearn especially 
desolated the country, we shall find the groat cotiou interest of vast imuortance as 
aiding ub in carrying out the undertakings now contemplated wtti» that object. The 
more so, os looking at the vast commercial importance of the Iiidian cotton trade, we 
are likely.to have the support of the great manufacturing interest# of this country if 
the Government assist ns. 

Sir Artbcb Con-on.—Your Grace, I take the liberty of introducing a word simply 
as a practical man, acquainted with the subject. Having been myself employed in 
irrigation for forty yeuia, I con speak from actual personal knowledge Loth of the 
facilities for it und of the results of it. I have been engaged in conuictiou with 
the irrigation .of the three great Irrigated Districts of India, namely, God&very, 
Kviohnah, and Tanjore; and two fact# are perfectly undeniable ami undenied. One is, 
that the people of those district# have never suffered from famine from the day that 
they were irrigated till this day; nobody ha# thought of their being afffeud by 
famine, and not only so, but they have relieved all tire districts round them which have 
been under the influence of famine, by enormous importations of grain. That is one 
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foot The other f:ujt ifl, tlmt tbean districts are yielding such enotmcuS rev-nm/rus 
ootnpajped with Ml the other districts of India, that ii ia put quite mat of the pcwet of 
tha other difltricta to compete with them. Those three oistrinte yield on the averago 
b biU^tt-mil [ton a-year, which in vary neatly double what otlS the athac dLSUiuta vioht, 
entirely awing to their bsmg inigati-d. If 4 qumter-of-EwailHon were added to nfi tire 
other d istricte of Jnd ia, wiiich ura all capable of irngntiQU, it wanld bo thirty rei dioua. 
A gentteroan has epulmn of thu effect of itrigutton upon the natives. I ism meht of ft 
with iUe utmost confident*—the cUbet ia moat important, Nobody knows better the 
state of thu unlive mind than the missionaries; end t® of them told we, that they 
eieid to him cFmttanally,We never saw the Godnwry wntei till you ChrisUanE came 
hero/' Every native knows the value of ivafer. My dirfiuulty lms always been with 
the .Europeans: the natives know tJje value of water well enough. The other point 
ia it point which the last speaker has referred to. I will only kiy that the effhct of 
irrigation uwffl the oobton ia not Wily directly in irrigating the Col ton ■land, h Lit toll 
tinuiE rnoie ivi irrigating the corn-land, hfjOMJBe judt in proportion ftS human labour ia 
eat at liberty from producing food, it will bo employed in producing cotton in the 
ftivouruhle tracts, The produce in irrigated laud ia three times that in laud not 
watered. Therefore it bears upon the Cotton Question to n fur greater degree Llioli 
almost anybody is aware, of. f will only just mention another point, namely, that 
from my own jGiBanid knowledge (I bayo bean almost all through India) thorn :a not 
a district of India which te not capable of having ludf-a-milllMl or fl million nfiWSfl 
irrigated witiinut an escosaive expenditure. In these three districts which I hlivO 
mencioned, the acUiaL mbariu ui revenne are from £0 to l£M> per cent. TUo Sipnndi- 
turp has boon h rdf-a-million in Gaduvsry, and the ircroitfil: of lUTHUnfl Jure IjuoII a 
quarter of a million ; and I can silv from long Cijrerienee chat irrigation will ylultl 
from 20 to SOuet cant, in nfiLnal iuronUO to the Government, at)d I am perfectly 
aeti&fied that tea whole of India is capable of being thus improved to the oitent of 
h al f-a-tatilion or a million afiiOs being litigated in OftCh district, 

CJokmnl Sykib.—I will aot eay obq wend, rny lierd Duloe, upon tbo sjuGatitm of 
Immunity Or prJEcy; hut if JOnr GrA« will have 30U10 few figures pnt together with 
regard to til* CD£t of the fuJElina ill OrisSfl, I thiafe you will nnt raisa a quiatiok 
thn* it ia & matter of economy to avoid fumines. What hoe b»n the orat of that 
frightful fftmiao in Orissft ? There has been a rsiuia¥iou of rent urid a non-oeeupiitiou 
of land aftbscquently by h-alf-n-mlllioTi of people. Mow if the Icikseb cecadionod by 
these craramiiauceB arc all put togclher, they will amount to a f.uh which would 
pay the rattrosc of a loan for irrigation in, one loccdity at all events. ThurBibre, ae a 
matter of economy, it is very useful and politic to engage in this system of iirigAbioa. 
Bnt it ia and thut the revenues of India are insufficient No doubt they ure nf tlmm- 
selves inanffimaiLt for eicensive oporjitions J but tiio work ought to be lonkcd Upon 
entirely independently oJ tiis question of revenue, nonvdy, that it is nenassiry fer tbo^ 
WfdHjEihLg ot tlie pe.ople. thnt in suir.e toonoraieiil wny that money aluontd ha forth* 
coming. Thfi nLonoy bI lould ho reit&d he a Ionic, which ahonld ha cnlirrly di&ti^nt, 
both ;:s iCgnlds rta liitaruat and i le pnrtics. and ElioLikl ha on drilly acpiLmtu from the 
revenues of India. There is no doubt tint leans mit he obtained in En^hLUFl at 
4 par c*eut- h f(ir iJrigntluii piLFposcu. with the credit which India hius from ite- resources. 
TJjou if WO fffr it litilo fftL thm buck, wo Mast 1 ament the wnsto of inonay which hu3 
thkflO pitted iia the K<ilth-’WC£tOm rrovlllcos ewinfr be fuminia, Li EnjpOetauft, ftE this 
very inomont, a Ikniinc is pressing upon dis people with frightful aevuriiy. I have a 
son wliO 1 Js d uniMnding eavirlry tlielK, anti he writes to mu that -whefe villages sru 
being dspnpultitcd. liujiwotuna provinces Iljlvu not tti* aama ctaim upeoi us u& J-tritish 
poi^easionK ■ but still tti oycre ttdjoiouig provinces hi uis, and we art new endeavouring, 
at great coe^ in prevent the sad eosise^ucnees of this frightful famine. We can novot 
teJ.1 when a famine inisy come, owing to rim irrcgalarity of tlua unoaHJciue. Tho very 
Ifl&t men-Heen deluged Oujorat. ami swrpt ftWfty villages, and prudaced a gjciiier ftbllu- 
dance cf min tlion tlaj district bed been "uCCUStoiLiLid ta; but ihu biblc-hilld nf 
Itajpeetiina, whi^li is raised 2000 feet, was desLiLnte of mils. TlitsHt were only 7 inchoa 
of ruin in Hajpoebam -n tiLfd Jagt ye&v. Therefore we must in fact embrace u. large, 
and comprehenaivft Rystem to Ptvdd the evil which will inevitably oecux sornowhere. 
I say that it is a Taflijetion upon i;g tiuit we have not fellnwcd Ills tiamplo of Our 
predecEdsOra, who have paid mcigt rrunovlrnble attention to irrigation. 

Rii' Autcicu CaTTOS.—The gentleman has spoken of the ocuiminy of raUeving the 
people ill JflinlineB. The loea of rfjyenue by people who htvo died in Oiiasa is hiilf'ii- 
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milk™ a-yenr, ftt the present into of tusahinn fo India. That is, the interest ef ten 
ujiltionR ■ rmd ona million would liars saved every Ij fe there. 

Kr. LiliuhiJj. .My Wd Ci:kn, yon have heard the opinion*. flf HipeiietieeiJ men 
m India. I only wall to add ft single word, 06 ft very humble Member of the EnrikEi 
Home Of Commune. This is a matter which wc regard, and I liOpO the How of 
Comm.3ti£ regard, quite ag run-ch art English question as an Indian qHBflhifin: and ihe 

S aint which ttoighs in in any of Our minds k this T—It is quite four yours Ago that in 
in ITouic of Commons one of your Graoo'e predecessors, Lord Halifti, was kind 
enough to furnish sne with a return of one of the inoat earafol and elfthaynto repeuto 
which was ever drawn up, namely ft Btport, by Colonel Struchcy, in which he pointed 
out that to postpone any gimt sfuaeme of Indium krijp&Eiori, by finding tlie funds oug of 
revenue, was a process an long, amt that the work done was 30 jsrmuS, in ajEsaqnence, 
of course, of the heavy addition which was made to ike annual budgets, that be pro¬ 
posed a tfurgs schema and raising a. considerable sum nf money oa loan, and at cnoe 
to oummenCG a very eitHBlffl sclmm-e of irngariOB in Various parts of India. Now we 
ha ve nevftr bad it tbomn^hly [Ln d satisfactory espteiliod to us in England why that 
Minute wiia unattended to. I should say that the House of Commons have paid some 
little attention to this matter; mad I beg, with great eubmsflfijon, to join with those who 
ha vs addressed your Qraoe to-day iu wishing that the revencefl of Ind in Could ba ren¬ 
dered available for the purport, and that fhfl funds for this gnat work Ootid he 
procured. I do trust and hope that ft general adiame of raising on loan die means of 
providing India with ft proper system Si irrigation will reoeivft that attention to which 
I think that it is OU ti tied. 

Mr. Goedon.—M y Lord Duke, I will venture to say ft word on behalf of those dis¬ 
tricts in which pctEiftpo no cmujiroheneivn scheme of irrigation con he carded out, and 
which stand atone. I allude to tbo tonCOCasildn and mom itainnus rListriete of India. It 
is almost impoesidble to conduct the whole of their irrigatLoii by one syacGDi—it must be 
more by Isolated measures; and it has l^icu suggested by the lc-iding men in ihp.t part 
of the country that if something oouJd be done iu this country to cucnitragti iiri.L'ft- 
tkm, similar to the ejiconmgement which has been given to agriculture iu Eng tend, 
Ireland, and Haotkud, to SO very good an effect, namely, by gnmtiiig loajw for the 
jmrpege of irrigation carried out uudnr Inspection, and tor which loons iha estate* 
should lie security to the Government, It would be an rnuneuuti berm to that port 
of the oormtry ; and that is the Only way In which wo think that it OOUld bo generally 
and speedily made available, which is the great object them. In alluding to that 
part of the country, I wonld particularly bung before your Grace the Bet, that 
ID the mountainous districts they bftVft a peculiar claim upon Alia oyrmtiy for encou- 
TftgnmEQt. They have COUBidembte difficulties to wiitettd with in clearing, more than 
in anv of the lower district?. Hut there Ee an pthar poiftto—It is tilC only district of 
India-wkiek. crista for ool oui?atinn ■ and if we tin only encourage our Indian farmery, 
they can snttlo there with Their families, and Colontee that fart of India. I simply 
throw this nut us a EuggesEEon, to which I imsb your Grace wi(l. give ewindentton, and 
I Ufitik it one whioh wnuld bo of very great ndvantoge to that part ef the country, 
and which would he more spoedily carried out, rnd With more benefit, mid wdtll til* 
greatest pMsible safety to flic Government, by tlje system which him b&cn found so 
very arivautagonug to tho agrlculraral interests of ttiis cmrutry. 

* Colonel Stkjs.—I t is to he underatwd tint I advocate irrigation as a Government 
measure, v ^ A ^ . 

Di, LteTT,—Ecrmcfly the Lteftb was often visited by famine, owing to toe ftutom 
of the crops from WftMOf water; hnt since the oonstmetion of the Grwc Gitogc* 
Qgnrtl Uiis awful SWUrge lias not inftdo its appearance in this district of tise N,W. 
Provinces, At first it was thought that ihie grcai irrigation work wonld not 
prove remunerative; but, theugh yet moomplote, it is new paying—tocludJng *fl- 
hanoBmcnt of land iwanofi—about ^ percent on the eapitol kid out. With tho further 
devnlopmout of distributing channels, and careful msoaflatnent, there is no d^nbE rint 
this caiial in tho course of a tew years Will pay 7 m k pur cctit, OH tho outiHy n ins 
irrigation works in India have proved to le oot only an effluent remevly tugrinst 
Amilitt, but ftlso higtkly Kuunnoratlvc. If irrigation W taken up an a Government 
IHeftSUMj even if it do nos pay ft high percentage: on the capital laid out, the Govecri-- 
ment will not bo the loser, but will, no doubt, indirectly gain a great deal. ^Irrigation 
works would save thousands of lives from famine, nud tbousinds of pomtoa to ths 
revenue—which are now either es.pandnd for ibe relisi of distress, nr rermtLed In 
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timaa of famine; they would facilitate interned eommeros, aud intense the produce, 
ulid therewith ties Diports and imports ttsiil tfiTcaue of the country, 

Mr. TAifnau,—I mentioned in iha Manorial that. our objcoi wing only una, namely 
<0 obtain from your Groce a dockled expression of' ym.ir opinion and support, and any 
other fufthersme* rvhiflh you could vouchsafe generally without reference to any oi' tab 
minor and c&llfiteirui points. I think that MWC gentleman, in tinar Uuduhle zeal for 
the fartheiftoce of this object, have tried to diHCUifJ and present to your Grace dOEne 
minor matters which may possibly distant* your Grace's attention and complied ta the 
matter. Therefore, in couelaaon, 3 would state that our object is Bimply this; we- 
liflv-e in ttHOailitn-tior, scrupulously avoided presenting any mutter te your Gmoe which 
is matter of contnovHJifiy Or discus ion, and have confined ourselves to tbs subject of 
avateiiifltic irri^ratioa in India ns the one great thing which is culled tor fur the oainfort 
ftbd benefit of the hundreds of thousands under our rule; and it te to that end sod for 
that purpose that yoUr Grace wfH be pleased to accept this deputation, and to place 
upon record, if possible, some decided expression of your opinion which will lead to 
derisive acti-cm. 

Date of ALlG-TLL.—G entiem on,—I quite irudorsiujid, from the observations TWllicdk 
fell from mj noble friend I/nd Dyvedgn, who was very clear upon that point, and, 
indeed, from the terms of the Memorial which was read te me. that the object of this 
deputation te EOt to extract from me any expression of Opinion upon the do tails of 
this measure, and whfit the Government of India msiy deetro te adnp& with, rfigunl to 
irrigation, blit that I may express to the deputation my own opinion of the itninsnse 
LnpoHuunco Of the subject of irrigation, I can aflsuru ruy Lord Lyvcdun u.ud the 
members of the deportation tbet it is impossible for any one to have a stronger feeling 
OH tb&E subject than I myself have, and I am very happy to say that I beltevB that 
ibie feeling is generalr I feel aure that it is entertained by my tlubte friend the 
present Governor-General of India and by hie pradeDO&m^ £ ir John Lawrence \ and I 
ftOJ sure that the deputation must fcpl that it ie d: Sion it to imbue the G uVcrn roent of 
India with a greater gems nf its importance. Gentlemen, having come into ofHro only 
for a fli agio wegt, I am gam that- you will not wish me te on ter into the subject of the 
difficulties which beget the quest ion; but I cuTlalnly agree with the general principle 
laid down by that eminent man tbfi late Land UalbpuEie, that it jg hupokss to aspect 
that works cf this nature sbcnlcl he defrayed out of the current TOVOnuOfi uf tbs empire, 
(Htfar, Aeo^,) On the other hand the principte hue been laid down (and I think that 
it 2 E a sound ceb, sS for a& I haVu yet secn^, find it seeme to have been strenuously 
inBiEted n^*n by my piedteXEedr, ^ir SteQhrd Ncrtbcote, and I think rightly, tliat as 
for a& poESjbte the revenues of Iudiu sheuid be made to rlsfoay tho c-niinarv public 
works of thu- country Aa**, Aeur)* Mid tlia! thtise works should UOt tELiirsnss tug public 
debt cf Imha, which eiilto Lbc Uiuimy him hw oil-id to a very lu^e ftlUOimt, un[e&j| tJlav 
fire werkfl which beyotid all doubi nre of a remunerative character, I think tFiat hr a 
(sound piiacipte of itnttnee. Gnclm thoBO etreunmfeincnB, Gentieaicu, I hepo that you 
will be smtislieil with ihe expression of my desire to promote schemca of this nature, to 
be met by is, loan in so for ues they can be inado cf a remnnerfitivo character fS'esf, 
rlfiir). r remember that in the debates in the House cf Lcnlg wliieh took pkice soms 
years ago, Li^nl biilenbriroKigb aoid tlaat if we were driven oat of ludia to-morrow we 
thcuJd leave behind ns no works which would do any credit to tiic Government of 
India during t he century fur which we have had ppsueselcio of it That ssntimonfi wa£ 
ea,preF®ed filjout twelve or dlteeu years ego; and white I think that even at tbs time 
whan it was uttaed it was rather too severe, it ccLteJnly cannot be &Lid ±0 lie true now, 
berausa conRidarahle works, and of very fo^ge exccuh have becm effected with mspoct 
te ths cammuaieaiions of tbs onuntry. Eaiiweyi huvo ocnin opened, up in that pOricd, 
Sind rt rnry large debt has been nccumylafed 'iflvc per cant, iuhorest hsmg paid far it) 
and secured n pen the revenues ftf India, But 1 bftVO not the shgiitest doubt that it 
would he qaite aa politic to expend money upon, tirlgufdnn werks when and whore thay 
C6U as mwio rffindaezHtive, and that ihey [ins most important to tliu Welfare of India, 

Lord Lv vmn:S-.—I thiiik Hint wo must stprese otir sallsfoetteu with the Courtesy 
which the noble Duke has conceded to tra, and llfo dOdfro to prmneta thn intCruEts of 
India r uucl We are quits aitisdcd with the fxpamkdb of J.ig Opinion which he has 
given, and itetira nn further expression of hlB opinion. 
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MEETING, TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1 m. 
MiJon-C-rB^siL C. If. KORTE, m ihb Chase, 

Teh Ch ate wait.-'-B efore Mr. Login begins to feud hie paper, r huve, I sen shtj to 
fl&y, to announce to ydu that Captain Barber id ao ill in bed, that be is quite uu&hle 
to attend the meeting feH.iaj'. I have now the- pteaHtun of requesting Hr. Itogto to 
read e paper on " The Material Itopta vement of ludift," 

Mr. T. Lunnf, O-E., read the fallowing paper,— 

The Material Improvement of India, 

On the fine proportion of light, heat,. and moisture, life depends, and probably in 
few countries in the world is this more folly eiem plitted tlmn re Northern Lidia, for 
there wo have the snowy range, the great deEeit, and the pestilential marshes of 
Eastern Bengal, each in iin peculiar way prejudicial to life. 

Tito afcndy of meteorology under audl opposite COndiLiOElH cannot but he a subject 
of gieat internet, and the-efleet of oltniate on animal nnd vegetable life is wed worthy 
of attention. Possibly it mnv be found that man in hit highest state of development 
both men tolly ami physically is in a climate whore the rnin-f!jl 1 b somewhat shore 
thirty inch ea 1 n thb ycnr ; es with thii quantity of moisture there is nut like) y to be 
ran k or stunted vegetation, and with prefer outturn ] io can havO ti: b best of food, A 
study of the differences which esM between the [nhnfeltentH of Northern India may to 
a measure he traced, tlte writer believes, to a want or extesa of moivUno, boLh aa to 
their bodily and raFntal development; ared should Fau'h he found to be the cate, it 
baenmua ail the m::re nocogaary to devise mean s to bring about such changes m will 
tend to counteract the baneful effects of an unduo proportion of lonteinre. This, the 
‘writer bdieVCfiL cats be effected by drainage and irrigation. Over light and heat the 
engineer cannot have control so as to cause any observable ehaiigcu; yet it has been 
raild to the writer hy otic who ateieds high in the medirfd profession, that he believed 
that * complete system of irrigation in the Punjab would reduce the exmmoE of tore- 
petotnro at least ten degrees. 'When WC come to consider that there will hr several 
ibonsftnd square miles ot oouutry undergoing irrigation at one and the Saute time, ond 
thia moist ground exposed to almost a tropical Sun, it se tudutel to AUBbO&a (hut both 
lain and clouds wil 3 be more prevalent. and thus the whole country wi El bo iMircetly 
benefited. The first question, however, to be utlicd is, liOW, hy natural causes, can ah 
increase of moisture be ensured where it is deficient? Am] it ie thus that otaErvatton, 
and SCiuncG COrae To our aid. First, what does nature do in attnaciiug iain t or rather, 
what is tito effect of disturbing what we find in nature he records vegetation 7 It 
may be todren for granted that where there ia nu abundance o£ trees, the™ must be ft 
plentitol supply of moisture, or the trees could not dourish: hut tS*ere urn other 
iuatouoes where forests Mnuot esi^t ftcuu an ovorHibundauce nf However, Utere 

card be no mtstulte OH to tho cauge heing mainly Offing to eacwsi™ ino-iatiiru hy the rank 
Tegetation in the neighbourhood, tu Bn.jjOHurs on (lift hill-sude, to oicnSflEfQ tafn, Of 
to man'E interference, EnpErieitee sauwa diat wiLere at ono trimC: tJjcre WM fdouty of 
join, it has been much redact'd, and the climate has bean vilifitefl by CPttiugdown 
trees, and in .terns parts of India it 19 to id tlmi cholera hftS become mme prevalent 
&Uiu wanb of them; thacforu, the first thing to do is to commence now rimtotienE 
all over the country where the reln-falt ia little nud there ere few trecH. 

It is diihcult to say ]jnw trees actraot min, or how ibe climate iSftfFbctrd by the 
w&n t ef them; hut if WO look at, a stately old Peepui trffl [Bfinu f*N$iMa} r end 
consider tile surface area- of loaves it Capotes to the atnc sphere—an hjl^ naurLy equal 
to the oanyfti spread on any fiufl of the sh.ipa of the Btttlflh Navy—Ws ranuOt but 
believe that it ruuEt have a voiy gJ'riit effect on (h& c] hnftte, by abatirhiJig SUld giv tug 
out moisture as well as other gftsesi, which if not abwirbed meght e-Tenttudly lead to 
dinOase and peStilsitcGr Ujtfort(rnntoly Lhis UubjecE, till within. Jtte ytars, hae not had 
much sttentje/tl paid to it I but wlicn timltet for the- rftilwiy-wnrtty JjojI to he trona- 
ported item Norwny, the question WHS fur the brat time put: HW thore, no trees m 
fnd ra, ? The went uf tiToaher-treoK no donht is a mutter of gr<ftt importance, but it is 
little in oompatiflon with the iuj ary cauAt-d hy thu want of fuel in. a country where 
ootd is Ec?t procurable except at great cost; and the teJPdt ia, that the_ manare, wjhoh 
nature always intended ahould bs returned to the soil, i& consumed to onoEing food, 
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At; thnfi the &c:il for gOTJErotfonE buck baa bi-ciL robbed of ita BCn?ngthj and, eg a 
i natural coiiBaJii-BiicBj CUlti Wit-ion, instead cf proglGs&tog, it fo to be to&red, to retro¬ 
grading. 

SeYFj-a], j«£lts ago the writer suggested that wherever the aurfues soil hud tube 
UBad ir. coiLstructilig the bunks of tbo (1 istributEon-ehMBe-F? of the Ganges Can&l, 
instead of returning thia- injured kind to tie criltivotom it should be tape by Govem- 
jpaat end com pen Kitten paid He recommended that thig Ijfcd should be planted 
■with useful tinibe^creeR; and by an estimate be then dievf up ii wjls shewn that by 
the sain Of the pntnmgs alouu at- the end ef twenty-itvs yearn U 0 varm us nt Would pro- 
h&ldy recoivb back more tbfin if the same laud hod kgon producing grain all thot 
thee, and have paid off the compensation hi the sera® time, On the nttiGr hand, the 
villugere would Iiatg an abuMonee ef fuel without having to uso thair manure for 
simli a purpost!, Thus hi the first generation n, great impmvumeni would he atfeetod 
in agriculture at no loss to Government, while at the end of thig time, so fast to the 
growth of menu la India, that there could he Httle necessity tor tbs importation of 
timber. Taking the irrigfitfoc-channelB of the- canola from tits Ganges and die damns, 
at bdtlD ulEIcs in length, ivith a belt of tr«S lfid foot broad Cm Cither side, this would 
give an sreu of iwarly 200 spare mil® of forcaf, with thia great advantage, that not 
only would it bd dispersed oil over the country, but: .inch narrow strips would not give 
scmciucll COVL-r for ftnlmula cf prey—a most important matter in a country which ia 
the Ironic of the tiger. The moisture algo from the dietributtou-cbnmantB, would aF-aist 
in [Jit growth Of rbe trees, without putting Government to miy log whatever. So it 
Is- to bn hoped some said I. plan 03 ahoy? mentioned may bo curried oat throughout the 
country wherever awetfo exist 1 wad, seeing tag great benefits iikoly to aecm® from 
tree-planting, that a system of bdto ef ti^es may hi® long spring np throughout the 
length and breadth of tfie bind. 

It jR beyond the power of estimates to any how many inches may he added to the 
rein-fall When Bucb a system. ig carried out, out ail tfiat can now be siiEd is tbot pro¬ 
bably it would contribute materially to the desired end, The wrttflr believes that if 
top®" cf trees were planted near each af the European barroofca, it would add- mnch to 
the health and enmtort of the soldier; for under tlieir shade he could often find active 
omiissenoent, instead of spending all day in n crowded barrack-room, while th& fcllflgQ 
they expose to the a Lmnsphorg cannot hut also have a beneficial Rffoit in aba orbing 
any iinpuritiee tiicre may bn in the ah near crowded huildiogg, 

The imrit quct-ikiii is to coneider how to prevent too mrooh 'Water covering tllO 
country. T. iLS may bu uffoctod by twe raenns; fiTHt, by storing up tlm fleod-Wfttore, 
aoil thus reducing tneir magnitude; eoenadLy.hy emhanking off the flem r ]g from tllO low 
lande. Sir. Elhst, il\ ISuli, reouuuaendedthe ttoriag upcf the waters of ttift JtisSiKSippi 
ul'i Li gigantic uCtdo, SO C h to prevent iiumdiLtfon ef the mm'it-ry along its bunion by 
rcduciiig tho voiiisne of Lhe flouJa; or, to nth er vvorda to reduce the 1 itigl 1 1 of the Hood- 
wave by extending Its tongtlr. Sir Arthur Gniton 1ms reerummeoded the same in 
India; not so nmeh fur the pUFfwaa of reducing the height of the Etoode, as that 
• rtstmih'S maybe SstabiilsLiCd fur iirigution; hut the writer cannot anyhow fflt ^his 
may be practicable in the hilly eumitries of Contml 02 Southc-rn India, o-v he eanuot 
Bncak fmai p^monaJ obtservation. In some instances, however, chie hag already buon 
(kuu with a^ivantigo. 

Whom the- cmuiT.vy futmito Of tuieh works being carried out, tlmy Ehould. eerfcstnTy 
be constructnd; but, jftilgjng from tins cnoraiOQS dopca cf thn rivers whiah drain the 
southern far'e rf the Ki BUllftytta, the wri tor fo-irs that in ]]Loiit OesoH the small ypiuine of 
water tied could he Btol-ed by throwing 14 bunds ,J aernsa their beda would not poy, There 
ai'c, hownvoi-, natETid rLS<-rvoirtf ill this country ihat nuiy bo OnnaidciTd inexhaustible, 
at least durijjg liia hot ayaaoti, fjoai the me!tingSllOvra I and till thesg riven? which gi Vo 
the incabunstible supply are mt all appropriated, it will ho t:mu ouejigti to think of 
storing up water among the IieIIe, When every drop of wator is properly nfctiiaed, and 
tho pnaent excessive and injurinua wsgto in put a stop to. it will be time enough to 
torn our aitcutlou to storing nji water among the hills along tha Himalayan range. 
To enable one to judge of ilm a toe of reservotra roipiirL'd to givn a certain unifemi 
3 U|>ply diuisg the whoto year, we will take, for eTampt^ ft simiifl rivulet fhni dlecbarges 
only 10D cublo feet a-socimd which has a menn velocity of, 6ai.y 2 foot abscond. The 
gecrirm of Buck a aircam would be nnty goiun 6 yards broad and lass than 3 feet deep, 
so smalt that it would b® con si dared hardly worthy of Gucridsmfion, "Vet a resertfuir, 
to give an equal supply, after allowing a tosa. of ona-tMrf for Evaporation cwid ubsorp- 
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lion, with & mean depth Of 10 fbfct whan full, would COv-Or jin fticft of jpj Jc89 than 
13 it square miles r and if the outlay in cionairuotitig eunh a lake Biottded 50 P 0DDE., 
catoept. in very peculiar oinramataiujaa, the work would not probably pav for the out- 
lay aufficdentEy to wiUdUlt Government in sanctioning &ueh an UinlerioJung, 

The writw, in his Report on the Itoehne, Do&b. miggwted the construction of a 
seriitf of lakoE covering an urea of nearly 50 square niHet, The object. tiowotat, wns 
liot ao much for the stcic";e of water 03 to prevent injury being (lose by & neighbour¬ 
ing atnjiun which flooded tho whole country: and until ii wag dig posed of, it was 
needk:^ rj think u: any irrigation-^nvle : .:. Armi pni.g 1'n= !y in no t.;- anhjeeh, u^d 
estimating the C0£t arid probable returns, the writer arrived at the eonrdujuon that the 
returns from irrigation frnni such would ll&rdly amount to a per cent, on ontlay 
of capital. Hj 3 reason ifor recommending such works*, thuiBkne, vm& that aa it was 
nenesfiftry under any uireumtrLanoes to turn this atream, it would be better to utilise its 
flood-waters. From (Ms, thcrufuic, we may ■oosclude that simply fbr the purpose of 
storing up water it wilt hardly pay to do ho, either on the level plains of Northern 
India or among the Himalayas. 

The next pert of ike subject which requires to ha considered ie that of bunding off 
the (ionds from tlis lowland?. This is n mutter of great importance, itnd does uot 
appear to have bad that interest taken In it which i 6 dcButv^s, Till within a very 
lata period little or nothing has been done except to a ibw rivers which flaw into the 
wwtemBide of the head of tbe liny of Ikagal (this paper only refhr&to Northern India), 
During our prurloeeaaur's ltda this emb an Id lag-off Qooriu was not neglected: and, so iar 
aa the writer can judge, thcro must have been sevens! aide. engineers during the periods 
of former Governments, who Were well acquainted with this; dcacrijdion of work Us 
well as cmaaLs. At that oUt-of-liae-wny pliucu, Furuikab, this e/etam of tmbanknaeut 
was carried out ; Mid whcii the writer Was called un Lo repost On tlvl subject of drain ing 
this atari on, he simply nemufluM, repairing the old Mahometan c nilWk incut, so as 
lo prevent; the fljMci-ivftturs getting into the staticE; bust evidently tlie naportaneo of 
such fi stop lure not been duly appreciated, as the writer learned lately that instead of 
raising IIjo embankment it boa been level 2ed down! w os to give the water a free flow 
Into the station and usaraheB in "the vicinity. Ho also rsoonunendud that the Gongas 
and Darjeeling road, where practicable, shcoild bu ao constructed oa to form a fJ laves v 
or * bimd to prevent the low lands onnt of thu road hoing flooded : but this anggoation 
also was not accepted Happily, a clmtige is now teking place aa to the light m which 
such works fJiouM he cocBidcmd: Hid both in Assam ftnd Pegu uueh emhaBklueilits 
ere being carried out. Of thnsu ill As=nm Iho writer CWl e&y uotliing; but be believes 
it is the rpeonHtmotion of nld cmbwikments that liad got out of rejmir; but in Pegn 
they have been moat EiitcfiafifLil: and Sir Arthur Fhayre,tbs late Gidaf Codmisaioner, 
to whom tbia fast rising pl'Ovinco is (SO much indebted, apenlring of those. ozibalLkiaontS, 
uava :—- ,£ Wu jiow nro embanking the trpiwnddy from Akaukciig down bo Donotbew, 
and the embankments to far do make capital roads. 3 * 

TVn thus ece tlULt n eysboTin, of roods and embankments can be carried out in ooni’' 
bin si ion, wish great odvantago and at a minimum eoatj tkem hting no bridgee ar 
drains, are there is no cioKa-djainage.; alld when WC know tliat SD running feet of 
walerw&y of dmin-bridgea, and ID nlnZlmg fool! of waterway of large hridgea oCat as 
much as a mile of cm b&ukmeut,* wc can all lie mere &pprociaEe the oil van logo of com¬ 
bining both into on^ In a pamphlet* lately published by tbu writcj 1 , on L Tre,fllo over 
Eoods, JlaiLways, and Canola, 3 bo gce& tnto tins subject at some- length, so that all he 
will now any, ia that it h hlfl belief tliftt as groav honcllts will &eeni£ to auth Mijutrica 
ee ftangal, Aesum, and Pegu by emnankm^-ufif lho floods and them draining Iblr 
marpiiea thus reducdiig tllfl water-auppiy witiitn moderate Jimite, sa tho (by pirohed 
plains ol Ilppur India will lie henditsi by Canals, 

With a jsysteJn of beuding-uff &ud dmiiring, the writer lulnks that a Tery graat 
change can bo cflbcted in the climate: and not only will there be & better aupply of 
fooiglaut a stronger ai)d moro baalthy nsoo will spring up, while at the aauio iiinc, by 
thus affording a mear-Fi of transport for the aiirplua grain, fitminss must disappear. 

Having thus ahown how the quantity of moisture may be reduced where it is m 
fticess, it is linw timu to consider how to LnrcLELSu it Where required 10 those parte of 
India which suffer from want Of rain. This 5e a subject so grerLt f and m much hae 
been eftid about it, that it is difficult to know what speak &f and what to emit. At 

* Sec p S ef ths tvHter’s jbeieJ:]iW tji Tltiodi, KalUrtyg, sod CitviTs- 
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pi** 1 uf Lis ™ tbs Great Gangas Canal,’ the writer says u In India thu pro¬ 

motion of irrigation-works bacomsa a matter of publfo pnlfoy ns> Well as hum unity* fur 
the wido-atntsuffog dismiss, occasioned by want of water fo liable tu produce (Jisoontsnt- 
On thu otter hand, the Tjioral effanta cannot hat he beneficial, ttLl-jcI from 0110 canal 
uJouc* and that in an incomplete ptate, mOr* than ft million human befogs wore fad by 
ita produce fo and the writer well remembers on that GOOABioii tiio cry for 

water, and the satiarnotloji which Ita a nival caused among all tho cultivators, Only 
iliosc VllO hod thn di 6 tril) oii a a of this water Cftn fully appreciate ihc geod effect such 
worhe must b&vu on a pqptfd&tfou like that of India, Nky, tho writer believes that if 
every abeam which sow flows to-waalc from Oudc to Feshawur, were turned into 
imgmkm-caiiuls. wo should have a for greater military command of die country. For 
although no one would ever dream of closing a eaiia] to (incll a rebellion, yet the moral 
ejfeet nf our Laving tiio power to dose* weald at. once make the industrious cultivators 
side with as in temping the indolent and rehellioiiE in ordor. 

TIlq effect, therefore, of having balf-cv-rlcaon mors canals like Choae frmn the. 
Canges, the Jumna, and the Havce* would possibly emddo oa in dispense with at 
least half-s-dpran European regfoioin Is; or at all svEuta, in tho event cE a war on tbs 
frontier, few troops nuod be left behind to overawe that portion of Hindwisiun, which 
produces the most warlike races of India, Therefore. for politico! causte alone* 11 lets 
ia ovary reason why a regular system of Irrigation-canala should bo carried oat in 
Cade, thy Noitli-wcat, and the Punjab; leaving out of view flic for higher cause of 

humanity, 

Bat on financial ground b it maybe naked why should there be any aifliculty or 
h c aitali::L, when your after year wo have oonviftcing proofs tlmt even as to pounds, 
shillings, and pence* irrigation-works do pay-, and in a jMCUniu ty pub it of view pro- 
miss to pay better than any other speculation we can posaibSy invest money in. 

Eoc mmicdiate returns we should not look to canals ua llic best sort of investment, 
unless im investor intends te enrich his stm or grandson \ for tlioro must bo a great 
outlay at drat, with no return a for govern! yearn* an uutii the whole line Is completed 
tba ofttLfll cannot be opened * Tbs moat expensive works, also, am those auar the heads; 
nod till they cue cori&mjcted nn water can ba admitted. Again, It Is a work of tiino to 
moke the thousands of miles of di&trLbuticn-cbanucln, nml stilt more to induce a dasa 
of people r afuTally avarae to change, to take water. They nSQ influenced cither by the 
ideft that it wi 11 do UO goad, and if thrcy got on wall before* Htdy Can do so Still; nr by 
the faar that they cannot depend on tha regularity off its Supply; at that the ini id- 
real Is will bs enhanced; or, laSt'y, that all tlio good, tliu cultivntoig will derive wilt 
haws fo be paid awAy in bribes to tbs cstahiishment, All tliCsS difticuitLoa liavs to be 
met and ccnteiuled aguJnst by the canal officers when a ranal is first opened, EcaLdrg 
tbs LasS tjiuend by tbo bursting OF new and uncuoStlldnied emb&nknirmtg, any flaw fo 
tbs Works scattered over hnndmils of square milea, Say mistake in tiro levels extending 
over thOJiriiuds Of miles in leagtk, a mt-bolo or—worse—a hole ruadu by a villager, oio 
Oil soon found 0 nt by runuilig waLer; and ill a country where evaporation ia an 
unless the case bo inspected at once, it ia no cany matter to determino if the ifffury 
i? au needdeut or doac intcljtEooalty. i, At pngo d of tlia wrifor'c pamphlet on the 
Gftllge^ Oonul, fhe .system Of irrigation as practised in tho XurUi-Weatern prervinces 
ift advcrM to, EUld be there speaks of 4000 villages having obtained water in 1S61-02, 
w'hen the raven qe wag liiilc ever 9£,0dDI.; but whai must tho number be aow, when in 
10$5>-W5 it amounted to lB5,0CGk b and ibis year now psiHiied* anmnwhere probably be- 
twseo a sixth or a seventh cE one milLiun pcomds sterling J I’erhupa ere long it wiE 
equal s third of a million yearly. 

It ia evident that when thU is the caee with only one canal, there must ba little 
short of liJ'haijCi villagCE reviving water when irrigation cornea to he folly developed, 
Aa cadi vihags lias, on &□ ayensge, 2S0 fields rcctLvm™ n-afer for ditferctii descriptions 
of crops* with different rates eluirged cm cudi, Ale time mugn mKR come, if it be mt 
reaebed aln-ady, wiieu a ocauplete refomi mast taka place in the eystum of collecting 
Wstfir-Idita—a question quite A3 important tu India aa tlia Coru-lflWB wurti to England. 

“ JJnrliif n*; tai 75 [Ti« 7 ™- Hie wyjter nisp^tfid ttat E-Toce viliflgirt weta in Ulfl Lilnt Of tnJtina more 
Witir nas melt Sbojicr sbbec, Kid ^cprivltg otbvn af taalr r^nt. A trap «ar lnji, and in c'ie-ols&t 
ih-riy-twn pF CJpSd r*U TTcK* Oftlectairin thv OCl Gl SlSalinff wp^r, >Vkfn Uifi Livri of tp-nnnsiEdn 
depenilei ■» Lts asErtiorj the. wnul tffiiSTA r.-aj mrims iiad t <• Is aied to Tim?,; it jiir^r aiBCrilyntat, 
Par e 1 *™ P-aa wng t^i «ecd vlh: 4 aitup in qrai dCrediaq, iud fo? lie offl«r to go in tnntbcr: Imc over thinn 
eilirtejai dispatched,, pod warning nf the afSe^a appfeach. 
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Though no doubt it is proper that Water-taxes must be levied, yat ft ahcnld be done 
ia stndi a BdAnoflr flint there should bfi thu least pmaHiblo iucnavenittic* to tie public 
(Hilled by Homi) +L apptwdoa Jl on tie part of iiw canal eptnblwlimeat); and. %ho 
numerous (Iooth now open to collusion and fraud on the part nf the eatablifiLtnant and 
cultivators ehciuhl be closed,. Possibly, Rt Bb.rbing, BO other system than the present 
oonld be devised; but; the writer is of opinion that the time bae arrivrjd wllfctl & eEricE 
Inquiry ahould be made into the subject, and for this purpose- be would suggest that a 
railed wmmUeion should be appointed to bivsetimite this important question. 

In the opinion, of the writer the chairman sEio-ild be of higher standing in the 
RSrvica than a commissioner of a division ; for cammisainn^fl and chief eogioeerg 
would Lane to give evidanee bafora the oommkeljan a= wsl! aa collectors and mbbI 
officers, down to the tiller of the aoil. Tbe commission Ebonid therefore bo mixed, 
representing -finuow, engineering, nutmaJ eciejiCft medicine agriculture, and com¬ 
merce. !No officer should sit on the oommiagdon Immodifttoly Humected with irrlga- 
lion, aa be may have piBTjontjeived Ideas On tbn subject; but fill ciaaasE from the Jfljidl 
to tbo ryot should be called on to give evidomsa. 

From the exptnienco gained, by the writer! it appears to him that the first aEep jg 
to eoinplotuly espsifite, Ebo engineering from the financial duties, as ia done on the 
railways. Lot the engineer construct the Cimnls Lind water-nourfira in lbs first in¬ 
stance, (itid band thu latter over to flto Irrigation officer. The engineer woidd then 
be responsible for beeping up u proper supply of water, end seeing that the mainlines 
of canal were in proper working order; while the irrigation officer would have to 
Bocount for the manner in willed this watm wna disposed of. HavEna an officer set 
apart fat this duty alone, sonic system or other of contracts; eitlifir by VOlnmo of 
dificbai^e, its proposed by tbe late Colonel Baird Smstli, or an agreement entered into 
for a certain number of years with tbe villagers, or possibly hereafter certain water¬ 
courses may be sold. 

This oommigsion would heme an arduona duty to perform, for thu subjects to bn in¬ 
vestigated ar« multifarious and of groat variety ; but not mere numerous Of mere varying 
iu thuir cbaJucter than the opinicug on Each and all of them Iteld by caned of0«SS. Time 
will not permit entering into details, but it appears to tlio writer, that the great object 
should be the conservancy of the water, find tnnladlag tbfi benefits nf irrigation over 
the greatest possible area; while lie believes tb’&t it would bfl bHEbrer to look to indirect 
returns oF revenue, rather than direct tusation on water supplied. From thE esparLencfl. 
gained by tins writer* lio is of opinion that the tret sU:p is. to completely separate 
revenue frt>m engLueering duties, aud for the former doss of duties, officials sdocted 
from various branches of the (service should bo appointed, on eocount o-ftbeir speeiid 
qURMc&tiong, who would in tjme gimpliiy its wart of tile Battlement officor, the 
onEl.cc&ar, and the canal engineer % in ebart, tiiaE they would Lave to receive- over and 
attend to all artificial imp?Dvemeutn nf the country, connected with irrigation, walls, 
tanks,, and cariats, ag well as drainage-works, for ilio kittfi!’ cla,is of WOriiS m COufiDfitkn 
wit!^_canids are required to prevent injury liy over-ixrigatiofl, as large area? ate being 
degtrnyed, whore formerly tllnio was rich eulGlvaciflai, by the presence of a Sfllt ealJ ed 
** Itob r> covering the fieldl On ibis subject, among tbe highest aulLaritiM h qpiiujmB 
differ; Homo thinking that it comes Iram tins caua! water, otiiore that it already exists 
In the land, arid la fercad op by iiuj of tba myrhugs. With the last epimna the 
writGr agrous, nod thlnliB that drainage is required; but ho etiunui occupy mono Umo 
on tliia brancli of the subject, but must pass ou to the question oa to the cousfTucticn 
of irrigutioK-cftiiflls, Os this important qnearlioa, also, there is the same divaraity of 
opinion, beaded hy tile two uuosti emioC3]l engineers tbeBriEiHh Government has yet 
pmduoad. The wrifor having already mtole public big views npuo this subject, will 
now simply state that bn believes natural saassa can bs sEsigned for difference ljcing 
requ irc+d is the design and construction of canula in Nnrihom fiatl Soutlierji India j 
nsmaly, cfiiiBRg dura to thu different geological fumkilims of the CafobTUant tsaine. tbe 
xocks cf Ilia former being cliiefiy of aquoDtia fonnaElon,. and thfi latter cryatnbino. Nay, 
he aifto bellravEg that it is on this aoooilnt Ehfit the great rivers which fall info ihu Bay 
of Bengal at its bund and on its eistfim side; are eo nayigablo fit their mouths, us they 
discharge dhiufly oiwd, while tboao on the western, side of ihe Bay fire eo iliiHadG of 
ftpptofioh firem the soft* fur they bring dO'Vm chiefiy course isuuJ, 

As to internal commnnScatLons, tnc writer bclievca Lltai roads, railways, and aw.ata 
fire all required for transport, and ilifct each will help the other in the ili-Strjbution of 
the ncceggities and luxurvas nf lifo, uud i-S to room muid ca tiOD of the inhabitants; nay, 
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that the mHttery defence* of the country. with the aid of email forte, can a-t the game 
time be mode mme perfect, at a less coat of Knvopfsra lifc, If not also in a peermt&ry 
point of view; for then onr Entopeftn felloW' 4 JOmi£ryin«i could bo collected in larger 
masaea new the most impertaht eitien arid bo aeon by the itsbabitonte under canvas an 
the cold seanen, where thcii ftproearaiwe would bo mom imposing, while during the 
heats of summer the British sohlier could be in a European cliliiate^Knong themlls, 
enjoviug the humiinLring influences of a heme, -wi th a healthy race of obi tilron spring¬ 
ing up Htmund him. 

To us tlie material improvement of India would bo advanced and secured si the 
least poBriblc 009t Of European life to England. j ■■ 

T'.ii rfews here given urn not thune of a day oi a year. This paper woa written 
Iwu y-salE ago; bat everv euggartian now made is the result of observations eatrmdi ng 
over Sc vend years; but it is ouly uOw, when more attention JS paid to Indian subjects, 
that the writer ventures to bring forward his viBYFK 09 to the ftlturo internal improve¬ 
ment of India ‘ anrl. in conclusion. IlO perLa ps cannoL do better than quote a tew extracts 
from a letter uf his which appeared in tho Calcutta ■ Engineers’ Journal,' of October l. 
lBG7,.whi oh wil3.it is liopad, give a clear idea of tire boss fits nf irrigation, The object 
of this tehtanvaSto prove:—“Lit. That tho surplus grain duo tn tjio irrigation fiom 
the flanges Cuuul, during 18(35-63, probably prevented tho icifis of es many liven In 
Bengal, at pcrlalied during that samo year from rtarvat fen in Oiisaa, 2nd. That Iasi 
your (1830-57) the eaviug to the country by the Gauges OnuaL amounted to about 

millions Marling. or more than the total outlay no the ennui up to tho present 
moment.'" There aru then various statistica given, into which I need rjot go now. 
'Ihis diagram [printing to ft diagram in the Journal] will show how tho price of food 
was higher, the farther away from the irrigated districts. The r^nit of it in fcrij :— 
“ As only tera-thteda of tho whole urea of the Donb is cultivated, wo hove, where all 
tfoonttanhle land is irrigated, one square mile of tho canal lands jsnlflciunt to support 
1319 people . 1 ** I also found by the calculatione that above 130,003 tons of grain 
must have been sent down froca the highly irrigated diatrictK, independently of what 
went down by boats from Oudo during 18C5-0G; and tb&£ was sufficient to food for a 
year three-quartem of a million, ur about ttse number of people who portalicd in Origan 
that same ^eur. Then I conclude by saying :—“ The above foots, with tlic deduotfonu 
amvHd ^ ] t is m be hoped, will give many of your readers a clearer mneephk.ni of the 
enormous interaais af stake; while at the same time it will show why for these Inet 
si& years I liavu striven, im season and out of season. to prevent what I foresaw must 
have brought tuia at the counter (namely, dosing the Gauges Canal for Tcpiurs for one 
whcle year cr mors), Now, however, that fortunately tho earned is proved not to bo a 
‘ thtpmdtm jriixre' aa boihb thought, we may l<yifc oil this great- work os an invert- 
meut by Government to humic tlielsvos of its Hahjeids egainat starvation. Supposing 
that file cauul hsa, up to ilia prcEeni, oosi mi 11 ions ste-rtrng, f i fod bowover no Jess 
ft number of human Eiciugw last year, loany of wham must have starved but for it, Tho 
iusnranoo of If, sterling curLuuly in no vary g?nat Ejnomit to BiuU as capitfld to 
gnaTantce each of our Indian Kn.hjcc.ta against afcirvation for ever after, with a fi imiw 
probable reduction to n atill lower mte of Jbe. a-licad, or porliape less, when the 
irrigation bcoomei fully developed, Wlima Itowuver, it ftlao ooiKics to r>e known that 
even &«af &s tbe Gauges Casuil Luii been aaitl fn bo, the profit are evert now probably 
eioeerling 5 pm 1 cent., it is to be bopnd that tho pnblie, ere long, will ailmiL that, this 
greatest uf rdl works of Its kind bus neitbcir been a jailtue in on cugLUoailng nr a 
financial point uf vi^.v" {IlCftl, licur.) 

C tenw ur t HyanH any gcntlctniiu whir, to offer any remarke upon any portion of 
thu paptr wIlllJi Mr. Login h;i9 been hind Bnonttb t(? read to US. 

Sr. lost#.—Before any obsuirvations atB made, I wMi to say that tho calculations 
which appear in th& letter frmn which I Imve read extinctB, arc made on the enppc*i* 
lion thni S030 cubic feet fl’&ecuud wai the volume dtacliargcd by tiio Gangoa (Tnnal; 
but returiLH hare, &i ncs that dnte, cciub ta hand winch siho w that it in only i jilD feet or 
rather more than 4593 feet. Thcmfcrc, ons-ninth hea to be deducted from the rcaulta 
arrived &tj ai that instead cE millions, milhoas w£is Urn Hiving. wiLilu the 
coat wua only SJ millions. Also, I w Ah to state tirat in this Icttur I sbownd that 

* A.t p. Its of LIeuL iiijili MnneiloCfa iotEiestii!^ wort on ■' Indayloai Sn SoaLUim flLirapr r ' 5L i* j-iatud 
ttK IelzmLi impi-ted Jjj thfl. T'oria ainils in YiLEUd* aOnMi-i t pcpdatLoa of no jan tlua 1714 uouLs nor 
cquara tuJk. 
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l^U,Cif>Ci i*HE must hove teen sent down the ocuiiitry h whereas, by tha railway tetuma 
the East India Railway adoua Stiilt down upwards af lC5 f 0(W tons iu lSfiS-fiL 

Colonel SvBE 0 f M.P,—1 think tils general propositions contained in Mr. Lcarna'a 
paper axe qnite aonnd; and ycitll Majptat ip the matter at irrigation, undoubtedly they 
axs ao, Thu natives at India have long bneia aware of the ciHesaity of irrigation, In 
the Deccan, tor inel/LUce, long before wo thought of onlpluyin g ourselves in irrigation, > 
their IfindJ Weitf all prowrtten&bly S&i&SHGrl wbfcOl Watered. Wliat ig called 41 Ttis 
Mohs Btohl ” wore lands watered from wells, and tbo JJ Pa at Sinhl M Unda wtrti 
watered by chsitiiiela or rivulets conducted from the frills. Thera is a fixad assessment 
upon these lands separately for ojiolr mode of watering. Tills aUito nf tlrluga exUifca 
all over the Deccan within do OT 70 miles of the Western Gfraute. The natives tbeiu- 
SBitKa, therefore, have baeai quite aware of oho odvantages of irrigation, Those iailda 
produce an Infinitely greater profit to the Gevcxamont than the dry 1 onto. But I 
muat say that ibo pnnedplea laid down by Mr. Login crumnt lie universally applied, 
because the fall of min. in different parte of In din varies from b to 10 jwbes in Lower 
Boiude, to 50 feet or GOO Inches annually ab Girina Foonja, at ten Iimd of tep .Bay of 
Bengal- At Mahablllcillnviir, In tbo Western GiwustSj Lbunl bus been a maximum 
rain-SiU of 4<X> inches in one year, and along tho Western Ghnutis generally Iha min- 
tell iy rarely umlw 200 iaehea; while at from 25 to SO cntlea eastward uf flic Gli&ute 
the average is only 25 inebee ^ and as you go faithor eitBtwnTd towards Shoiapoor, it 
jg.evqn Jogs thnn that Therefore, any system nf cairntH applicable to Northern 
India for watmf-ga;ppLy r would bp totally uneuited to Western India, 1 have jaih- 
liehftd Eoma obsurvLterinK with regard to these f*CC3 that I am flLfithlg ' Still the broad 
principle stated by Sir. Login to ir.&ure Yfater-sapply niul to regulate its application, 
is aot only Snuml, hut JugMy politic. It iu certain that it enlmi iocs the nduu of 
thn lands to tea Gnvexutncut fur nSBEasmont, and any outlay which tlic G ovemmeat 
may embark in la sure in the Clad te afcurO a profitable TSBiitt. With regmd te 
tea Giuigca Gniial, I recollect that it was VOXy much run down, smd prunounecd 
to ho au ftbaulute failure by * very dEstLngiiitsbLsd engineer oJlleer, and that Bir 
Pi clay Gautlcy had to dcfuDd hiiDself by a good number of pamphlets wiiieh were also 
rebutted by that engineer ofhoor r Nevertnetesa, 3 one glad te find from what hlr r 
Login aayu, that tiie consd ia now at all eweniE proving that, so far from Ita being a 
fhQuie* it will bo a profitable iaiveatmeni of money. Bub whctlier it hud ur hibd nob 
been a profitable investment of mnucy at far OH the GoTEr:kineUb is cOnranled, uu 
htr. Login bos justly f&id F if it wore only for warding off famifae &Esd saving hiim&n 
Iifcj it is i till.Y jTj qi.]ept-ionnb3y a profitable iiLvOstmuELt in a mo-ml fea well UB phyaifled 
wnsni, I therefore eutixeiy couchr with Mr, Login in thinking that the excansaon of 
that fiywtcm of iiTigatiou should ho speedily promoted in every pooinhlo way, I 
entirely agree with him also In tliinkteg that the control of the engusuurmg -w-orta 
ebouid bo entirely SEpmElite and d iglinct from any revenue operaticna ruti111 Ling from 
tho eDgineeriug werka Those two ffperationp ahnulfi bu outiruly diusinct. It doco jvet 
&p^>eaT te me mat thulr milon is at at! campetible. Xow, with regard to the eiSting 
‘*ipp of jiveiE, uf which Mr, bog in apt! she ^ m WcBtern Inith, there Ute nn navigable 
rivers with a conrsu long enough te ailb upi, Thu Ghauts in wbteh tboy havt their 
gouraa are within 25 or BG mutes uf the whole coaet from Da mi an down te Capo 
Comorin. 

Mr. LoGih".'—I said the wast aide of the Bay of Bengal. 

Colonel &TS 3 S 6 — I bag pardon ^ I tlionght you ruaini the wafet side ef India. Ail, 
tbs grnat rivers that cornu into the Bay of Bengal nrigioate in the Western Ghautfl, 
except those which originate near Camloiah, tine Tapty. and the Narbuddoh. Tboy 
Tun te the west, wliilsb nil the others run Euuth-eash Ttye ikakviyy, the Bwvuu, 
Krielno, and otliacB, run in a soutli-emterly dirceitou te the Ifcij of lieu gal. It in a 
ri'mSLLk&lj Le fact witji Jrtrgfird to the afucniitit of nxin. ■wfciclL faJJs Oil tho or&aEt. that tlbo 
atnounc diminiidieii with tho lntibud-u from, the south going niinh uiosig the vc-ssttm 
coast of India. From upwwda of 150 Inches m TrEvaricere it dimuuEliBs giuf^imlly 
along ftia cnftst, being 193 betwetu CannanOTa and Gom at. Bomhay, and at 
Eunuches next fo noite at oil. The rconon thnt there is nouo at Ksirnifibi'O is that 
tliHd tempinrotnre oi tbe nir is greater than that uf the clouds which paag OVEP Lower 
SoindE, and they ■cannot therefore be cpndunHcd into rain; and it isunly whim liny 
impinge upon the moun tain range of fteimlu that they meet with a voider teciuemtuns, 
and tbs aqiieouB vnpoux ia immediately eondensctl inte mb], hecauw tec tur at e«h 
degree uf tenapeiaturB can only hold in tLlspenson a definite quantity 1 of aqaeona 
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vapour, and any quantity beyond saturation fhlls in rain. Sir. Login will gee 
foora the above etateni-aiitV time his system of irrigation Must be adapted to such 
ermditious- 

Mr, Boiggs.—I wm hoping that some gentleman more aids than myself would 
stand up to juafea a few observationR, and now that 1 have risen to speak," I must say 
that my interest and my eyrepoihiee are m entirely with the writer of the paper. that, 
I really have not gotmmb to say. I go with foEua through thick and thin, for I believe 
that everything he has rand is quito i:_gbt. ^ It appenre to Die that them in something 
limns to be thought nf besides Llb utility of the question. of irrigation. Some genilc- 
man, I do not Imow wlmthsr it Wile riiir Gkairrr.iti i, at toe opening of thia e nation said 
something about belling tbs -tat. 3 Vb ell agree* aa the mice in the fable did* that the 
cat should be belled 3 hut then wn am in me Elmo diffio.ult.y as the imisi warn when 
they held a consultation, and nono could toll ] low the thing was to he dense. fA Ifiului.) 
The question is. How are we to Irrigator 1 How sretbetonda to to raised? what 
abend tho cost? Now it appears to me very feasible, nnd in foot. 1 might Hay aim net 
in a rmtehcll; let the Govaument lake the sums ays tom cf dealing; with ton lands m 
we hays ia this wnintry, let every aero belong to sumnbody besides the Govern¬ 
ment ; and then every man who has an interest in tit a suil will gee that ho ought to 
contribute HnmEthiug townjda benefiting himself. It In a question which mtoreats 
from ICO to ISO mdlLnna of people; and if they WCrC all Intoreetod in the WfiJ which 
3 suggest, there wanld be guch a pressure from withont- upon Oavernmeut that they 
could not help irrigating toe country. They would bo forced to do it. labour, when, 
wedded to the sail, Lh the first source of wealth. Therefore I any, let our Government 
contrive some way of wedding labour to the soil. and. then wo ah all fttid the means to 
irrigate ludin. {Hear, hear.) 1 wonhl suggest that Mr. Login's paper he prill tod and 
dmulated amongst the members,, and the hiaciiatami of toe paper ndjourued to some 
other evening. 

Colonel Sykes.—I t requires the diagrams to make it intchigLhlo. 

The CHAIRMAN,—I should tlitok the diagrams could bu published with thn paper, 
Now Mr. Login will say a few woidg, if no cither gentleman wishes to speak. 

Mi. Xffljitf.—I have very little to say iu reply. I merely wont to CEplaitt them 
Hliagramg; and if they am undErstood bv the gentlemen [jliScini it will save a groat 
dcul of time. [Mr. Login then, explainra the diagrams (only one of w! I Ech fiollm he 
£Ot ready in time tot press), but Mccssariiy in so technical a manner tllfit a report 
wottlii ba unintelligible ; he then rEsumed,] Ton Fee the general Elope of the Enchnn. 
iJoab ill the Punjab would bo about the quadrant of an clltpsfl. Yon see the green 
shade represents the extent of the cultivation up to the present lima. Uevond this it 
ie all dcsorc etraight down to SciodEL The ^rung-water in thnwellg is represented 
by blue lines. The upper blue dotted Hub shows the rain-full. The" ram-falt at 
C-he&n tot is only i iueneg i-yoor. As it advances to the kilte on toe pandlhl of 
■LAhOrfl. it ia at Se&ffeoto it is so inches, and at .Tuimninn ii 5 e (10- This diagram 

also show? the proaent and tlie probable revenue, ouoe the ltoehna. boob is irrigated 
an Increnije from 00,0001. to hOO.OOOi. yearly, 

I must now call your attention to the "diagram showing the financial atatc of th.e 
Gauges Qanal, which illuEtnitofl my paper On Irrigation.* 

Tho uppi>r dotted line ie the line showing what the receipts of revenue would pro¬ 
bably have been had tberc been no mutiny or accident to the woiku had nil non a on 
Fanocitldy, ° 

If altor ths mutiny, everyth Eng hod gone on smccthly, it would have followed the 
OiTieicm bttwegn toe ML hurisonfal and etope lineE. 

b'nfortuuatoly an accident happened in 1862 which caused n fiJling.oJriu rpweirae - 
Kmaequeutly thBm hos been a. furtliGr hrag every year Ednee, amounting on tha wliola 
to Kimewbijro bntwEen 5OD,0tH] | l. and. 60(),OOO^ r ^ , Iar conddencc otieg logt ib tati\E mmiv 
years to regain rh J 

v T}ie propoufrd remodelliiag cf ton canal would have deprived Government of the 
ravonue altogotoETj consequently ton dotted Muft would have come down to zan> and 
It mudd have deprived the country of that yc&ra irrigation altogether, ao it would 
tokfi anrerai more years hetoKJ it cadi recover itself, or there, would probably have 
boon a Stall ftirfW’ fass of two-thirds, of & million ponnda sterling to the State,'and is 
shown by mil vertical linen. 

+ R^id tMtire lLi: IsnLltaiico ol OivlL LnpoowTi oa de Eist of April, ISCJ. 
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N-w ilia in-tul oragi of this canal at the eud of tWBUty-flvti yeare aiippnaed tK! 1 bo 
S.W>O t OOOi. p and it in calculated that then ell the 5 per cent. charge would be paid 
off, ami that ftt that time it would be catmnuiff from $ to 9 per cent, m (irod returns, 
aud feuding 5,000,000 people. 


" Fisiyciii. St.1lTM? of tee GtAsgas Caf-al, 
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Oolomsl Sykes.—T wenfr-flve years from what data? 

Mr. Logie.— From the dote of starting. 

Colonel Sykes.—'WI.i.d-^ ysar wee that? 

Mr. Lkue.— 1855; therefore it mil he in 1SS0. Now with respect to the other 
■caoala, t/iis [poiniz'Kj] ia the Eattem Jumna Canal. Gh:ar§d line Hhowa i&e loss where 
the outlay ami percentage siccodcd the infiomu, and you ace that lor a number of years 
there woh very little done to the work. It wins an old hIahtinLE.ho canal, and tha 
reronma fnr Etsvaial yarns waa tather email. Immediately isOmC money Vila ffptnt 
□n it the black lino roec, and tha red one gradually disappears, so that now the slate 
of t^ia camd is this:—The eotusl outlay on original works. was 187,3591., the charges of 
■ Management 4 SO,000/., mailing a total of up wards of SSR^PQb The total income during 
this period, up to ISb4. was 4 1 t^OOOh, go that there is a difference of l7D,ndDli. odd; 
hut you see That tins line of loss buy almost disappeared, and in a. very akert time it 
will vanish altogether; wheima with thsa old fi Xitlhi Cu.tiOl, JJ now called the 
“ Wsstem JumnaL Caual," mode hy Ali M.urdan Khoa, tho 5 per cent, liuo hss dia- 
appearEil lung ago, and tile littUftl state of the CftUftl IB tblB; oost, Bl£,950f.; ebugea 
□r current expenuuu, 7l&,0i3i.; that is fbr keeping it in repair and ali charges for 
fbrty-three years r the total espendifura is 0^5,94Ik'., and the colal income Up to dhat 
ymr ia 9S0.045/. f allowing A clear jirofit of Ejd,7D2f.; h> tljat wurk haa cOet Govene- 
iaent notliing, and we are getting m all tliiu income hum it. 

Mr, Biuhqs.—W hat ig the animal income from it ? 

Mr, J-rf> 3 rb',—The annual income from tlij.s canal wan about 30^7051, in 7; 

thfi year of the famine, 4fh,3Sli.; but this year it ia mnch more than the lost year or 
two. L ft will be very much more OH account of the drought. 

Mr. Bmirtis.- - Du wc nada rttand that as the black liue runs upward Iho sneerne 
rana up with it? 

Mr. Logie—T he black lino ghowa the actual tevenne Aooordiug to the Beale of the 


Mr. "We ought to have come hero a day or two ago te Study tiieaa tlunga. 

Mr, Logie.— If the diagrams arc pnblsshcd with the paper, af caarge yon will be 
abb to Tuidereteud alt that I liavu add better. 
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Colonel have not given ns a hint about the canal forcing ns fo »bam 

dnn that cantonment, 

M-. LiMtn.—‘T hat cantonmeod of Elumam was abandoned. owing &> the over- 
flowing of the J-nt nnft. aud not to tlio canal The Eni'D-perni hurnioke wore bn tin oo tin* 
aLopita of the Kinder rather than on the l]L^h ground behind: and flic proper W&y to 
get xiti of the miirehca is by draining tJie jlieefo back iota the dossil, and using that 
water for frrig&tkHL „ , 

Colonel Sykes.—T he truth is, that rdl the ennfoimcnte in India Iulyo boon etaot 
down hap-kasard. 

M Tj LoGm.—The Euvopeaa barracks natainly have bten put tfown at tha wrong 
pllMja. Thera 5s H. propdiiiLion now tor remodelling the cornel; bilt Ifly Opinion is, that 
tiie whole of the inrush land should be drained back into tha desert, ftlld not into the 
rivarj a* I believe ia intended. 

TiiO OyjiTFJituf,—I am sure you TTlll all agree with in* in giving Dirt hod thanks to 
Hr. Login for the very interesting and valuable paper that ko lias now read to ng, 
which is a great addition to what we have dona in briugii! g this Subject of die impor¬ 
tance of Indian irrigation before the public and the OnVCrtiHr&uJt. I believe from w hat I 
have heurdof Lbe views of theJrfarquis of Salisbury, Sir 8luflhrd Narthtoie. thes Duke of 
Argyll, and. Lord Mayo, that they arc fully olive to the importance of cony iug oat the 
of India; and I imagine that thu only difficulty, me Hr, Briggs onys, it with 
rrapect to how it is to be dene. lam 0510 cd LhciO who agree w lLJ'l the people, who say 
that the Government phraild not take the revenues of India for the purpose nf these 


public works, bat that they shouklrdsc the money In this country, or wherever it can bo 
get Under these climmEtancDs, when the day comes, as I hope It will, for a public 
foaa io he rrueed for the pmpcsca of irrigation, atteh ft paper os Mr. Login’i* will he nf 
tlio greatest possible use in giving the neeesBory information to those wlio. intend to 
tako shares in that Iran. I now propose a VOW of thanks to Mr, Login for Lia oiSid]- 
] on j paper, (Hear, hear.} 

Hr, Buasujm—I have very great pleasure in seconding tlio vote of thanks to Mr, 
Vigin r The anhfect with which his paper deals is one of the greatest importance to 
India, and I hope tlio day will soon conic when irrigation will be tarried out to the 
hugest possible OXloiit. 

Tim vote of thanks was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Uutt proposed and Mr. Brisga seconded & vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which was also unanimously carried. 


IJfiefctfijpi,—Te&ibly I have not in the body of my paper stated with (sufficient 
dimmetiLeas what I mean by “ & want or mwegg of moi&iaraand In the diecuBfoon I 
quite overlooked this subject altogether. 

What I wish to bo understood by the above erpmssion is. that it ig act the 
quantity Of min which mny fall On liny particular spot, wb toll moy bo Sfi, Ipd, or evgp 
300 n't more inches in the year, and yet tie no berm; hut the injury done 5e by &n 
over-oioess of moisture lying on, nr too near the snrfooe, which is to he provided 
against. 

If or t” nun pic, I found in the Pnltrce Yadov in 19ft0, the year of the famine, that 
where the spring level of tlie water did i»nt appnriLch nearer than 18 inches to the 
Bujfoce, the ciope ivera benefited by irrigation; but where the apringE. approached 
nearer, the crops (wheat, hurley, &c.) deforlomtccl, till ac 12 inches they diBAppeored, 
and nothing but gragg would gioWt 

At less than, tf inches the grass hecanie stuntsd more, ntid more os the nxrfiue of 
tho spring Wafoi 1 approached the sarfoce of the ground, till it in its turn nlfa> rlignp, 
peared and gave place ta'rank vegetation, 

I may turn also men linn tliai on the Jiacidy plains in the Puijauh I observed that 
whatever tiOts wei& pertnitbed to ^ow (ants grow they wilE if prelected), thiera was 
always a small patch nf grass. Th:a leads me to suppose that trees attract moisture 
from the attnoflpkdre re well as give it out, but pnSilhiv tliie growth of grasa around 
the traea may be accosintnd for, by tho trees Slictusclvaa preventing too great an, 
ovapniatjoD; but I am inclined to betievo in tho former suppoEiliDn and not ths 
latter. 
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1 MEETING, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY -4, im 
COLONJEL SYKES, M.P.j, IN TFR CfLAIIL 

Captain J. H. Nott Mud the Minutes of iha preceding Meeting. 

Captain Kott tbe» read It Paper on the 

Agricultural and Commercial Condition and Prosipects of the Godavtry Bittritf 
(Madras Fresidcn oy t JL'axt India) ^ wtih especial ra/ereuw to Irrigation and 
Jdavigati&i Works, By W. BoiTO£N t jun., of CDcatnuht. 

Ihbhjatimj and Navigatmm wort a in India, in connection with opandn g up and develop¬ 
ing tiie reEouncee of that vast country, are now being much discussed. Having rennn 
to believe that fsnme further iufCJTfflftttott on this subject is not on It nrnch ncCslcd, but 
will help to deepen the interest already felt and assist in the formi+tion of rigid, viewa, 
1 am induced to aubmit a few facia and opinions, Eatlrtred during Sr reeitfence of 
several joaca in the Gudavcry district, being onganea for tha last fljnrteca poa™ in 
fturning largely under the Mg&tinn system. Tbwa shdemente and lerotuks \rfil 
chiefly refer to the Irrigation and Navigatlcm worts of the Gnrkvery Delta,—too 
general condition of tbs district—the revenue fl-ESessniOnt rides,—the npinlGM And 
footings of the rynba,—the need of agTEctiEhne and other improvements.,—the fttlmo 
commercial prosperity of the district, —and the superior advantages and pioepacte of 
Oocanada to all other posts on the Coromandel coast, 

A’tfieaf and Condition of Works its Godmisry Pi&trict .—The principal Irrigation 
and Navigation worts in tliS GadaYery district consist of a weir acwss tli 0 Ri rcr 
Godavery, between the Donlftfebworttm Mid Vigeaverum, about 14ft miles from tiies 
sea^eoast, from the head of which the water ^ie»ea through tho locks And hsul-drakct 
into three rtiftlfi cana-la. That on tins enat side is divided into three hmi'tclid'S, and 
com muni i (Sites with Cucanada, Coringo, and Satnuleottah : that in tiio Dann© convrys 
water down tbs Delto: and that on the west by one brunch reaches PuJsolo and 
Nhuunpora, and by another connects- the river Kfetua with the Godavery at the town 
of EJlorc, 

Xhesio werkfc, projected by Sir Arthur Cotton, were emnaicneed twmly-one years 
ago, but are Etill to an unfinished state. Several iwtgo and important parte of the 
original n l iLn , though Approved by Government, nernain untouched - as, tor ingtflao*, 
the constructien of a low-laval coaHt canal to oeanact Cucttuwla with Nairtupons, arjrt 
another from Nursapora tn Elluic. The cost of the works already executed lias 
amounted to about S&0,QO(W., which OUilay is now yielding by tha water sssenruent 
about BD per coni. This would acorn a sufficiently pmfitablu return to warrant net 
only tbs muintdiuDos of the present works in an cffhctlYo eonditiun, but also thn 
OflmpleUon Of the original schemer Wilt although caiiniatsa for tho worka Iibvo 
reKlved Government esmCtion, the aurn of about LcdAlOUi., ucOcSaary for tbeb cxeeution, 
baA uot ynt been granted, uni is even a suificieucy of means allowed to tresu (ha axi^ting 
WOrka in propor order. The rtieult of tlliajJChcy fe that tba ussfulnesa of tlis works is 
greatly eoptruotorl r and their vslne doereating every year, through the tittiruj up of the 
canala hy alluvial matter hiought down by the water, fiod too rapid growth of irndz, 
impeding both uavlgfttion nnd irrigation. This evil is aggravated by rbn fact that 
tbo introilutltiOQ, of tlto works have brought in changes hi (he motion mid CCit of 
C'UUiVftiion which ar& anrionsly foffected by insuCTicEcnc irrigation. Such portions of tha 
district tuafftofenfcly irrigated And. dmiued A*e worse off tlmn in frutnur yrm-fe, FerEuerly 
Bovoial ds^criprimte of cropK, such u3 choUum, grains Or bCdOSs, CuStor oil-^eed, iui'1 
paddy (or rice), brt*i on at wcw raised without irrigation; chillies, Gingerly cil-ewff, 
onions, And ragpv, with partial smgatiun; £;tiger Cana and ^isddy ^or riefe]^ trans- 
N 0- 2, Vol.Tfl, ’ ir 
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planted with Irrigation* But iho whole system of oultiratinn boing now so nocosaurUy 
rl.mifTrtfl, admits of nothing ^ tnuiaplftated poddy 0 »pfl, The Gffltovery works are 
not the onJv ones h? whom these remarks apply, . 

But incomplete es these works are, theyhave served to prove tireinvalnable benefits 
which wmiLd result ftcm a rtdtytMtf anil titfB worked gretom, 'The scarcity of rain, m 
lBGn-66, ill all pars of India, causing distrsflillg famine m Orissa. Wfii Severely felt In 
the Godavery districts In 1366 tho Gingerly Feed crop, which la mainly dependent 
upon rain, almost totally failed, while portiong of the ring crop of that season were just 
saved by irrigation* and proved sciiTcient both for the warns of the diacrlot and to allow 
of liOoO tons being Exported to other parts of tho empire. 

Sh&Nlt&f TFafer,— 1 That the present supply* oven for the mouBOoncre^ k inadequate, 
the following figures will prove:—500fl cubic yards of water a™ required for one acre 
Of poddy cultivation: spreading the distribution of this quantity OvuT tit months, jitl 
item requires at the rate of about one and a half cubic yards per hour* or one and n half 
million cubic yards, for tbo cultivation of the ana million acres under the canals. 
This calculation supposes the works to be in a condition to utilise all the stream 
without waste, and decs not take into cons:doration the evaporation, befom reaching 
the fields The sireaui pf the iivor during some portions of the dry season is only about 
Sfl&,OOD cubic yards par hour, Or jtlst BUffiafont for ons-ifth of the area. The ,grant end 
to bt (limed at is the supply Of water during the dry Etaaon, and the frequent periods 
of draught. The value of this supply will depend upon Its being sufficient to allow of 
the early cultivation of the nunuoao crop of paddy. Eca&one for this early cUltLvulioa 
arc numerous and sfraug, Erqwrijanoc in the Goduvery district bag proved that it 
seeutes a much larger percentage cf grain then late tillage—in the former the a vertigo 
is 1800 lbs, per acre, while in the MLor 1000 lbe. at moat The cultivation of tbo 
moneocn crop is also foes expensive when effected in tike bp-t smetiu than during the 
mica; labour ia more abundant, the weather mere favourable, the sod mens easily 
worked* ploughing lees difficult, oj^d in some Casts no ploUgldug at all needed. This 
is a matter fieiip'r.sly affecting the ryot, as his prosperity will inere& singly depend on 
hi a ability in cultivate during this scuson. Labour is becoming scarcer and more 
OipcoHiyfl every ya&r, and Utdces work can be distributed over a larger period of time* 
it will be impossible to cultivate oJl the irrigated lands during the monsoon. The 
wfiliiinag of labour, which would otherwise be unemployed during the bet season, is 
til err fore one af the main advantages afforded by irrigation. 

i?ry j&HHoa Crops.— The successful cultivation of these CKipB, such as Lelva rice* 
Gingerly oil-seed, and of garden produce in general, ia also dependent upon a sufficient 
irrigation, With eucii aid these valuable crops might be largely cultivated* but without 
it they can rarely bo grown at all. Attempts at sugar-cane cultivation have been madia 
in various parts* but have failed from the want of water—the little that- is grown is 
chiefly owing to irrigation works, Tbs average quantity of sugar exported iu the 
shape of jaggery* in lb a years 1685-85, was about 3000 tons, besides time consumed in 
the dtetriet or sent late the interior—Eeu times tbia quantity would be grown with 
continuous irrigation, Dalva or dry gangon crop cf paddy, Gingerly 031-seed, Dnicmg, 
dhOliica, ■feu., am alt valuable craps, end would be extensively cultivated if dependence 
could be placed on the dry season irrigation, which has hitherto been totally iuadequte 

It ig of great importance that the water sLculd he evenly distributed iu efficient 
quantities through toe whole assessed landa* each part receiving at all ses^ang & fafr 
pmportiun. Justice to the assessed ryota, end the necessities of tha country, alike 
aemanti this. To afford such a supply mawlB must be adopted so as to store the 
water that it ahali be available for the requirements of the whole year. 

Z^jiTWHjw.—Equal in importance to irrigation ig drainage. Inattention to thig 
subject in the Godavsiy district hog been followed by evil results. Tracks of land, 
instead of being frill tfld holds, eredaEngdl with excess cf water end overgrown with 
gigantic weeds, bartMoring water-fowl in garb aumben that It iB uluitisl impci®iblQ to 
prevent the destruction of siuronndliig crepe. The etmatimt cmploymant af wE-tehmen 
through a. season of savon moatha ia ecarocly sufficient to check their ravages, Laud 
which ifl not dm-insd* and on which water is standing at the time cf harvest^ is rapidly 
ovsigmwT: with weeds, and uIeh Boon hardeua as the wafer evappratag. The prepare^ 

tion of such landg for crops Is both laborious and expensive. The iank vegetauon_■ 

such aa elephant-grags, atroug creepers, Ac.—require te be cut and removed before 
plcugiung i wliilc ploughing has te be repeated, in cider that the wced-roota, eonae of 
which penetrate a noniiidGjable depth into Hue ground^ may be deatro^ted; yet after all 
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this Hire &nd toil it is not an uncommon thing to aeo the Wtfida again, spring up anrl 
choke the young plonta. Tbs native ploughs and, miserable bultuckH bid 5H fitful tor 
tin? culture Of Such ground. The woilc is likewise muck dieijkfid by thE latouTOffl, 
among other reasons, because of tiua leachas which abound in t ha grasses, and move a 
constant source of painful annoyance. High rates of wages have therefore to be puid. 
These fjacts have operated to throw a great deal of what r if pro purl v drained, would he 
valuable land entirely oat of tillage. Fspeuiid reference must lie made to a oertfti e oLhsh 
of laud, which, to use a native tnren, has become raitrii, that is, unfit for cultivation^ 
not even e bhtdo of gross will grew upon ft. Jrj addition to the diEBtlverktagca thug 
briefly mentioned, is tire foci Uin.6 llic craps of undmined lends have to be harvested in 
water. This not only involves a latge oitra amount of labour, hut a cansiderfLblo 
loss of produce. Much waste ie unavoidably Caused by the ghaavea having to be bound 
in (heir wet a La Lb and corned through water, often ft disiunca of 4Q0 yards, on this 
Leads of labourers to seme elevated spot to be dried. Tim produce also sulfeis in 
quality, ns under such oirciuustaaess it can anldnm be secured in good condition. The 
waste of labour, too, in those operations, &t & scaann when it requires eecnimmiig, ia a 
matter cf Serious importance. 

Poddy Id. a da require drainagE., aa well as irrigation J LLo growing crop a being 
greatly benefited by having tho depth of water regulated, and being, on certain rails, 
occasionally thoroughly driad. 

The Loss of native from causes wnnected with tbo wont of drainage ss immense. 
In earns parts of the diafrint, having tc stand about in WO lor olt&Oftt from the limp 
they mevO Out cf the sllsde^ and feeding upon watery grasses and the innuirsLiaua 
straw grown In deep water, the poor AEimuls are subject &o diseaeea whjtj] i. annually 
destroy 5 per cent 

The health of the papnl a dun also EuiierE in thoso undunined parts. From 1 * 0 - 
cembar to February fevers are prevalent, and often prove fatal. Much of this MekHL-SS. 
und mortality ia caused by the shallow waters lying upon the mrfh» of the country, 
which, belag filled with derompositLg vegetable matter, omit intol arable stenches and 
ijeodly miasma. 

Such firnte lead to tha concltLfliCn that by £l thorough System of (Iminfign not only 
would agricultural opaiationa lie theiLi tided, erupts Improved, and eattlo saved, but tbo 
sanitary Condition of the country greatly benefited, 

Out of CtiHiv&tiw and Yaluc of Troduac.^-From tbo foots already stilted, it wifi be 
inferred that the cost of cultivation and the value of produce will largely denial upon 
the state of irrigation and drainage. To pirovc and ill initiate tbi& tunre fully, it will 
b* well to describe the fleveitlL pwtfo of the district, looking at ths facta of each, and 
marking their eomptfutatnve prosperity or otherwise. 

I. Lands stmt well In kigated ast DnAitfun. 

These grow the rnnat valuable oreps, snob OS sugar-rane, cSijflws, oniona, turmorio, 
jama, plantftiria, kc. r which Yary in vnluo from 5?" to HU. pta: acra. Su^ar-caci!, for 
example wfll viold 5000 tbs. of jaggery (ur uncrystsil lizcd auger) per acre, which is 
mirth about 151. The cost of enlfitvation, including rent, water-a£Eaf£men^ nmi 
uSumfocture, say, from I0S. to 12J. 

II. LAHE0 BDPPl.TEUJ WITH EiSL-Y jEHIGAinoV, A>ff ffiSmOSLY DRAINED 

von PAnn-T, 

The mat per sere would be—rant, is.; w&teroaeeHsmcnt, St.: caltivation, 12a: 
totaL il'k. Th-o averego yield of 1 COO lbs, paddy, at SQs. per 12501b?., 3S*, W. A 
jseoond or dry-seos^n crop of paddy may he obtained, and on light aodU Gingi-rty oil¬ 
seed CftH algo bE grown; but the abort supply of water preveaie tbo cultivuticSi of 
thage crnps + Second orep cf paddy avomges 100ft 5ba. per acre, which is worth about 
21s. h and in raised at a cost of 18s., Including 3a, additional w&ter-wite. Thu straw nf 
this crop ie much more nutritions as foddar Bum that of tbo bhotboch hfirvcst.. Hemp 
wed is aJao BTrwn on these lands aflar paddy, and, being cut whan in Cower and driad, 
makeH rctcoiicnt hay, 

JH, Lanlh okly Fatjtiali,v In n in a tp-' anu iKi'EaPTOTLT Lgakejj. 

The folljowing figures, eshlbiring oatuol facia, show that those parts of the dlsirict 
arc o£Lon cultivated at a IksSh 

Bent and water, 12a J wst of tillage, 14b: total, ECs. Average yield, lDMlhn, 
paddy, value 2k. 
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TV, LaHDft QHLT PaHTIALLT InsiGATED AM) yWD DliATyED. 

Tha yield from which is most pmcarioiiE, and unlesa tilted very early TIO (lopen- 
dance coil bo placed upon the crnp, It tvIU be seen. chut white tba eipengfis 11 x 10 
unusualh’ high the returns are haraiy sufficient to m™ Govsmmeiut damanJ. 

Heat and water, 12s .; cultivation. 16*, 1 tofinJ, 2&r, VdIuO of crop, SOU lha r , 12a, 

y u Lajts Ue^auiGATPT', sur Flooded DmtiMu the -Movko-n.. 

On thase cultivation ia itnpoiHLlbla; Bid land which might be yielding 12a. per Mrs 
Id Government, and producing ciupfi averaging Iba., wartL SGa., ana lying m ft 
fitftte woree than utterly usales. 

From thane cstimatea, biased upon the result of twelve yeara' observation find prac- 
ncal experience m fanning, wid be aaen the inmiaSK: adimntftges of m early Lmd 
continuous supply of water, coupled with good drainage. to, ensuring profits, ranging 
from Ids, to per aero, according to the completeness of the systeiu. On the other 
hand, EDEufficio-jt irxigotiau and hod drainage are ruinous to the ryot and causes of 
loea to Government, de bLlowIl hi Estimates III., IV„ and V, The brut of thusa coaea 
dmwa ft 1 (j 39 of 2a, par acre; tho second n f 113a.; and the third 611 entire lose of 
revenue to the Government and of produce to the country, With 1hia state of things, 
arising mainly fttim the present incomplete! and inefficient condition of the worics, can 
it ha wondered at, that tha ryfite iu those TEElirrigated and midiainad parts of the 
district should he not only poor hut deeply involved in debt. It may hem h* men¬ 
tioned ryots have to pay 24& to 30a. per cant. inbortiet for money and paddy they 
borrow from tho merchants. 

EeVEKCS AMD ScnVET AMD A teHHXBT BULBS. 

Jiy the now Bcvenne Settlement Rules tha whole di strict waa rated an under dry 
cultivation, 6ud an additiond water-rate was charged Upon thoEC portions lying "below 
the level of the canala. In levying thie rate it was erroneously ftird niijustiy ttsamnnd 
that ftll these lands wan actually supplied both with tlie means of irrigation and 
drainage, an aasejsanmnt of 6e. per acre per crop being at first charged, and aftet 
wnrds raised to 6a. The payment of this rate upon all lands ho classed was rigidly 
enforced, and thousand of acres wbich could derive tjg advantage whatever from the 
Biisting works worn unjustly taxed, The evil of this seen appeared. A large ex tent 
of land waa immediatialy relinquished, tho ryots being u&aHe to pay ibis additional 
tmt; without the Least, prcepcct of obtajnjng irrigation, when It would he profiiahla to 
oultivato, wiiilfi deep discontent and endlosa complaints prevailed. This contiuned 
for some years without ref!erring the attention it domendsd ; and it wee not till tha 
jyota of soma Tiliagaa wars entirely rTiintsd, having all they poEseaHed diHtrained and 
sold to meet tlieir oppreadvO clahnH, and Others who had lest oil wens upon the point 
of being sOnt to jail us tfivCUUe dafimltera, that any strioua natioB wae token as this 
state of things. The framers of the rules seemed to have ignored the osisebucb of the 
ryots as a class who looked upo 11 the lands as their own property, subject only to tho 
payment Of tiro annual Government demand in the shape of rent, By the authority 
of GuveratnE-ut the practice cf out-bidding each other tiad been abolished, and ihlia 
the permuLtout occupation of the same laud had been secured) nor could the rent he 
raised without their acquiescence. These ihets had coufirmed tbs ryots in tho opinion 
Of their permanent proprietorship, and bad stimulated them bo improvod cultivation of 
their lands. It m tras that in return for the annual 3-f. per SCK O&mpulsarv water- 
rate- it woe propOBcd to give the ryets a permanent titt& to the lauds So hold E^lrnt tha 
ry&LB rcgardctl this as tlio addlttcn of insult to injury. It ap])ears io them tl mt they 
are thus offered in name that which they already posanss in fhet, *nd ofihred it cu 
conditions winch aro impolitic and unjust, irsmcly, the annual payment of a heavy 
charge for wirier, whether they require it or not. Had tho asaeaflEnent officials been 
content to revise the rents, and respected the rights of the ryots, leaving thorn froe to 
take the water or not, much greater satisfaction would have lien given. End more 
land would have continued nmier rental. It would seem from the adoption of thia 
oompulaory rata that doubts aid. a ten j as to whether the ryots would U9G tho Water, l)Ut 
on tlda point there need not have hssn any fears. The wiJlingnesg of cultivators to 
avail thOTDSelTes of tbe supply is proved by the fitei that every awaikbta acre i'b 
brought under tillage when water COD he Obtained at proper Seasons, and the aasefcJ- 
ment under nock circii mgtnpooa ia readily paii An ottempc has been recently mDvde 
to lcuson thoao eyfle by the exemption of certain lands from water Bsycaament, by 
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which ttoooe parts of the district on which dry grain crops oan bg be raised ar& 
benefited. 

CoQactfon of the Wflta' Asssaamank — In the collection of revenue the ryot fo entirely 
at tliD mnicy of GrOVeruniHnB, who not eaLy olohn the pnopriaforflop of the soil* but 
disc have the monopoly of the water-supply ip their owu hands, and ftgumst whom 
there is no appeal. 'The most arbJ wary nilw Car collection of revenue are in force, and 
the lowest officiate obi distrain and aeEl property. The heads of department seldom 
peiEHQAUy investigate any Complaint* however unjustly made. Tho subordinates do 
aa they pk-uSCl, Olid it is not too much to eay that ft grmt deni of corruption takas 
place. The results are, ■Government is defrauded, justice inisc&rrios, and trig poor ore 
oppreaeed. It can be no matter of surprise. that the operation of tbrasc mien baa done 
more to prejudice the ryots against the introduction of public worts than any thing 
elaQj eicept the unsatisfactory condition of the works (hemsidvca, It may bo lilpewiso 
eoay to understand why the ryots in Orissa have been so backward to accept the water 
offered to them by the Bast Indin Irrigation Company; they b&ce certainly heard of 
the GrOtlavery works, and dmibtleas fe&r lent tiiaLc experience should peeve eimihiE 
to that of many parte of that district! 

JFsTipfltioa.—Tke prosperity of the Gadavery district lias been milch promoted by 
tho construction of navigable canals, tin: maintenance and the ciBciecl working of 
which cannot (hii to aid still further h) the development of thsrnsoureea of the country. 
Valuable ns these works arg, their present condition is (hr from aatEsfirctery. Tartly 
from the want of water and portly from the miting up of certain parts, they ora seldom 
available hit uny great amount Of traffic more fcljan eight monthR m the year; and often 
during that period carcoea have to he frequently tmrLslLippcd on account of aha! I owo, 
which cannot b* passed over. 3uch produce as jnffory, olilllieB, oaiucs, tobacco, tiudu, 
frultj vegetables, EC., is often diiiQiigeu by being thus- transhipped, and painting through 
many bends is much pilfered, In some instances, where long delay occurs, perishable 
produce is entirely spoiled The expenses of transhipment. and the loBfiOs sustained in 
quantity and quality have thus to bs added to the coat of freight. It is a cormaftn 
occurrence for ships to bo detained at GoCaiiiiuIa a canridorabte time waiting for cargo 
actually in boots a few miles up the canola, which are either closed for repairs or 
impassable through silting up. The noma canals arc occasioned|y closed for repairs 
four, six, or eight weeka at S time, With ordinary dredging tlisae canals used not 
bo elcflud. Vh T bat would bs said in this country if a railway was closed for six wncks 
at a time for ordinary reputes, when, with proper attention. It need not be closed'( 
This rands of Communication, with ell it3 defects, baa nevertheless given a gmit 
impetus to trade; and the quantity of produce carried by canola through the delta is, 
I bdiE-VO, about 150,0110 tons per annum, besides immense quantities of tun bat and. 
bamboo rafts. Its occasional stoppage, therefore, most injuriously affaote the pros¬ 
perity of tho district. Trrute becomes aiagnated., the v&lua of produce is immediately 
ioasened in the interior, while at centres cf consumption the prices ora annaiuJIy 
yaissd from wont of supply. Salt, fur instance, which is entirely doprtfDdcflt upon 
water carriage, la sometimes double its usual price. Such etroiitnHtanoea op^rats to 
prevent til e invta-tmout uf eopitul in the trade 0-f the d tutrix which, Uotwlthataniiing 
many diardvasitageE. has rapidly grown, aud with steady and cheap modes of com- 
muni-cations would aeon be greatly cntaatlEd. 

Cuntd A large amount u-f capital is already invested in canol-botft property. 

From 1500 to SOOO boats ura in working radgieg in value from 2tiL tu 70(. each. The 
supply, however, is unequal to thn requirements, nod boat-hire still cant] nuas high ; 
the pregent rates hetn^ from two-thirds of a penny to me penny per tau per mile. 
Loose outran brought irum BeKwSiuh to Cocan&da, a distance of IBS uiiles, is charged 
double this rate. Ah a matter for oonsirfnra-tian, it may be mentioned, that ebepe Ls im 
sccarity for eargana dcllverod to boatniHc, as they arc under no E^al cbligntiou to mgn 
biile of lading. Tho jvatiyo cargo hciats draw too much water, and are capable of great 
improvement. 

Fmuujtr Tvfljfc,—Fa£ScKger traffic in the eunds ig very great. On the mam 
lilies, namely, Cocaiiftdaj Ooringa, NursapOr^ Elfore, Samulcottnli, tmd X&gurum, 
there era about forty boats licensed to carry from thirty to eighty pas^engero each, 
plying daily; OBC llftlf walking up ami the other down. Although towml athuavy 
espense by MOllea they pay Well, Tho faro is vne pit per Kiifo lymc-HEghth of a penny). 
Tira average speed is ntout two miles and a half per hoair, Oanal slcaHJ'hoatB, witb 
ft speed of twelve to fifteen milce, ought to be navantageciqsly worked fori^agsengrx 
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traffic. os, ‘with such facility, the already large passenger traffte w-Oqld be greatly 
attended. Allowing an Average cf twenty paaseiigere per boat, ilia present traffic 
represents eve* a quarter of Jt million per annum. These boats afford great advan¬ 
tages to potty dealers, ae they are enabled to go Into the interior of the district, 
purchueu produce in small quantities and return wifcli ft immediAt&ly r wJiilu others 
nttsiid mqrksta with their w&ree twenty or thirty mtlea from their homea. A rough 
cetimafe tor working a pair of pesscuger boato between R^ahnnapdry and Navsnpore, 
a distent of forty-five iBilesj fe given at the end of this paper, 

Woisr-Inu:^ —Thera is a large quantity of water-power now wasted in the district* 
ivhicb might 1)B tarn ad to valuable noceunt in cotton spinning nnd wCuVing, the 
mamifiictoro of jate-MficlriQg, rice cleaning, timber Rawing, nnd lie working Mother 
machinery, The drawback to attempts at thus ntiliaing this power ia the uncertain by 
of the supply of wafer during the hot reason. The economy of thfe motive-power Te 
so grunt that it forms aiiDtlior swong reason for a constant supply of writer in the 
oaunl&. 

Emiwitrmff Jlgsiftawnt—Before cJraingtbesa remarks on the public works, it will 
be rig! 1 1 to Leake some reference to tke JSngiuEflring Deportment. Formerly each 
district had jig own dngmSer, wllO Super in ton tied the citKMltBYfi cnKiucsiS of the SeVerud 
^Itanges^ into which the dlatrietis are subdivided. Those officers, hy constant 
inspestion, necESSarlly acquired an intimate knowledge of the state of the works, and 
the requirements of the country. Thu ooEnpamtively narrow limits of tboiv diidricta 
facLSitatod their acquisition. af this knowledge, and [fkowfec tended to deepen their 
SCLise 0-f responsibility far the efficiency of the works. The abolition of this oSicn is, 
therefore, much to be regretted, and lira moie bo beermsC it often happens in tho 
JVequent changes which occur among Eli a executives tint sue-a rue appointed who are 
totally tmaeqoftintftd with the district and the works, and to whom the direction of 
the itatrict Engineer would he in valuable, The Ranges, too, of the executive officers 
are in many oanog so extendvo as to render a thorough discharge of their duties 
impOBsihle, Tbay ImvS, tbirafijra, to leave many pa&ttara to their subordinates, 
without being able to exercise OVet them that amount of supervision which iho 
inisrastfc eT the service and the country demand. Irluch waste and Itefi necessarily 
result. Some aarious illustretioas might he given. In one ease the sill of a leek was 
found wlicn finished to he a foot too high I The fleer of an irrigation sluice was pleuced 
three feet too high, and to remedy this the foundation wag removed, and a new floor 
laid three feet luwur down. Another ini gabion sluice tn a mam casiod was bailt 
pearly as deep OS the bed of the Canfcl, and almost tangs enough ix) draff off sJi the 
wafer flowing into that roach. It need hardly he added, ibc flows of the other sluices 
in the same reach were moarally dry. 

Evils greater than tbtea, uni more immediately off siting the ryot, result from dm 
inability of dm Executive Engineers to ofiteotually superintend the distribution of water, 
oH]Kiciidly during the dry reason. The demand for water is moat urgeuE, and great 
esci teuicnt prevails. The ryole do not cars what they give to save their erep^ and 
aoud bods ot anch timog, with the GVei^iEody reply—“ Dry Hcason; no W&tev in tiro 
river ^ to fell back upon, ft is not surprising that tllO subcadtautes, iu wboas hanjih 
yunch of tke management at thin ncasou ia UUAVOid&bly left, should do just as they 
pteflBft. It is not aa uucooniLCn tiling for an engineer'e offleo to h& besiemid hv hem. 
11 fty lo out hundred ryete all cugtr to make known their grievances, ana implore u 
supply of wafer for their dying crops. ■ Aereg of land gown with paddy sacd are 
normally dnutioyod, The engineer, offea peworleSs to help thorn, eldier through 
IVuat of Witter or inadequate means of drSLiibEitteu, aud not knowing li&w fe an&wer 
tSieir Importunitwa, leave them to bo pqifled hy their astburdineiBs, ft ia not unusual, 
under tbes^cinuunafeucca, for Eho orifers of the engineers to be disregarded, Kot long 
Eiuee, and only two mites from tbo retridunoe of en eugliicer, elu obvitiuctioii was pla-rou 
KcriiES a main rAnah i’ortuuafely bte susuioinns were twakeoed, CUld he (liscovored 
i t the huulu night. Kurb things CALEiOt be Iollb with i mpuuiiy wi ill out the connivance 
of the auboreliunleg. Iu ISiflj a ryot, not on good fejm& with tlie canal euporintei&dctit, 
Ivreaehcd the Ijnulsa of an irrigation canal, anih placing an obstruction a^rosa it, 
i mgnbad hte Jfeids. Hu W-iia SBLmmo-ned I'd Ole ll mftgistmfe, and fined 141} rupees, a 
pCuiidLy whiAi ho diwraeil triiiiog compared with Istoc prefit be would dorivo, teew 
would bo bold enough fe 1 attempt each a couree without coflusEon with the Huboidi- 
nufea. 

The Exscntive olflcere of the EngLaaeiinglfepertmc-nt would, if BpcaMug candidly, 
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acknowledge the eiL&toncB of these avila, find CoftfeES (heir Istftbllity., under present 
un&Dg amenta, to effectually put a atop to them. 

General, CffliMUriG&S& cuni Agricultural Gotutiiio* flswt Prospects of Q&fatcry Bis- 
trict ,—It hfii St population Of about a million, found m several large towa& find 
villages. The aurfoce is generally flat,, and in soma parts eautfvmj nth noil, favourable, 
With jfrigj&tion, for the growth of valuable produce and the oultivefeioTi of cOcofimut and 
other fouib-h tin ring trees. The whole difftriot is noted for its weaving, by which ft 
carries oil CDEl&ider&bSe trade With Madras, Ifolljiiy, Hyderabad, Bangalore," imd oilier 
distant cities, A waaiderabls quantity of English vam if ccu-ssimcd in the manufac¬ 
ture Of piece geode, The Uutoh QPOO carried an a large trade in cotton goods, woven 
in this district,—the remains af other lactorics, bleaching and dyeing works still 
exist, If to those fact a it be added that the cotton mfinuffioturea of its district arc 
famed through the south of India, possoadiig a fair qusi-HV of cotton, und that the 
people from their present employment could bo esaLlv taught to work machinery, ft 
wiis be seen that it presents a tine field for tiie eafobfishmuni of coifon-apum tug find 
weaving factories. It uiuy be hem men tinned that the machinery fur fi cotton-spinning 
mill is now on its way to be set up in the district. 

C/titf TtiiiJii,-—Amopg the chief towns arc Eajhhmundry, DowfoiKh-wwum, Cdringa, 
Nampore, Palcofo, JClInre, Samulooitob, AmUpore, Wnndapetii, Puddapore, Fit&pore. 
Jugempett^ Thitlupoodae. Pcdavarrne, A^urum. A brief d CSC tip tion of theue towns iff 
given at the end Of this paper. But the town and port demanding particular notice 
lls fchut with which the present and fheure prosperity of the district is most intimately 
qounceted is Ooaynoda. This place, formerly a small Ashing village, has rapidly 
increased and improved during the last fow years. The opening of BCVOrttl English 
and branch houses of btusiness-^sbo cetfiblislklfiiJiii of iv brunch of the Madras Batik— 
the erection of cotton screws—the buiiding of eubsst&nii&I wfirohonsci —the numhar of 
bonis loading Hid unloading fit the wharfs—the ahipg visiting the port, together with 
the general octivity prevailing in the town are signs of its rising importance. Tic 
causes of this may bo traced to severed facts, 

1st, The safety tf tAc B frnfsiead, which is the best cm the Coromandel coast for ships 
to lie in, and Is the only one at which covered barges of sight to forty tons are used for 
landing and shipping cargo, thud preventing injury to cargo from. exposure in open 
Mairtifi boats, ae at Madras and (d&GWhere. 

Snd. TAs /mprowfflSnf of the JIAnrtA 0 / file JEiioa;" by fifcff throating out of a JMm- (f 
Groynes info the Sea. — By this meane, together with dredging, a greater depth fa 
Bocrurcd and the bar kept open. Tcieto is add mem for further improvomcat of tlie 
roftdatead, 

3rd. rA-fl jo’o j Seale of its Skipping Charts r —For tlifo to.-jS on, I believe, It was chosen 
es » coaling depot for the Masting Una of steamers, 

4th. The GtowwoWaffl of the Tort bp mcna* of ffiavigafo Gmail* wiM lat&ior if its 
men Bistrift, tStf loaer parts of (Ac Bydcr&ltod Territory, and initA tht tekolt of the A'isifoa 
D pjtriof. — Prodnefi, which otherwiBC could not be Gonvsyed, now huda its way in iiuga 
qjGAUtfties by mealiS of this cheap roods of transit \ and to this fifiUlae, ItL grCfit mMm ffL 
rmist be attributed Lhe enormous incroaBS of experts which fiveragivl in the years 13u5 
and Itldrj. 300,0001,, against only 67*0Ml. ptevfone to the- construction of the works. 
Ono foot worthy of notice ie, that from this port colfon-need, which is worth oaly 3tSf. 
per ton, is exported. This is entirely owing to thu chc&pbesa of water^anrifigo down 
to the coast. The steftimexK rogulsrly calling at the port b&ve helped to develop tlm 
noasting-tmde, which, thongli in ite inffiney. is bo gresi, that, aotwithstfinding [hetrhigh 
rates of freight, they “0 canetfintly abutting pnt large quantities of fl&rgo. 

This port wilt necessarily be the outlet for all the produce winch will bo brought 
dawn from that vast nsteist of country, containing a papulation of about twenty 
millions, which is now being opened up by the Ocdavory if a vi gallon Worfea now in 
conrafl of coustruciton, This fact of itself is Biifficfont to rrri.w it in importanco, apart 
from any other oon&idfiiatioti. 

Genial Remarks and S^sstfosj^BoniO general remarks find practical suggestions, 
grounded upon an iatiinatc acquninianee with tbo oouniry find people, may fitly dona 
tbie brief paper. ^ 

■MinoocrtttfJtS af Works .—The foiling in tile Godfivcry works bus been in constructing 
main lines, and neglecting tE>o Broaller works which nro usHiali&[ to the cfifoctual distri¬ 
bution of the water,, and without whitU that which could be turned to volimhlo nsce is 
now wasted. The importance of ft rampl&te network of iTrigattou caimls cannot be 
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too strongly urged. All auell works, wiicSi Mice C 0 JJKncnr©tl* ahoiilil be prosecuted 
with Vigour &nd fhlilh&'l OS Bffin ut possible, OS, until they Ka completed, the districts 
musS of Bccessity be in an unsettled and imiatiatoctory condition. In effecting this no 
expense or 1 /hurts alwnld be sp&red, 

Tba worts otujb constructed should bo maintained in efficient ©tmdita&u, There 
Will bo giant dilhcuMc-S in keeping the canals add w filter ■’COtUttes dear of eittund wcclLh; 
but tho chief point is to prevent these obstructions gaining the mo-sturv &t the uom- 
mencetncni. However trivial this iiray appear, actual facta prove id to bo ft matter of 
first importance* and on$ to which all who have to da with Such wCrlte, whether 
Government nr private coropiuiica, will find it nsceeiaTy to give par titular attention. 

Obligations and J&xpftisibilities of Irrigation Works Propylti'jr* anti ilicir Officers ,— 
It is certainly both jest and ncoeEsery that thorn sbooltl be ft deaf undevatamliug as ty 
tluj ohLigatiuns pioprieboiE u£ irrigatiOimYuffc& have to fulfil to entitle tlmm to IcUmnEm- 
tion for water supplied, and also aa to too responsibility they incur by damage resulting 
from toaknon-Mfilmentof contract. ’When a ryot, having agreed to take water, brings 
lire laid under wet eeHriv&tion* h □ won rerul ers It unfit for other circps. If therefore 
tho supply should fail in quantity, or not be diatrihubed fit the proper season, lie 
cannot cultivate. In fhiE ansa there should bo not merely remission ©f hia water 
ngseasiuont* hut- compensation £br tho loss ho sustains. If the piDpriomrs, whether 
Government or otoora, participate in the profit, they should also bo outdo liable for 
losses rendling ftom their neglect Of mismanagement. Dyon be tilings are, Govern- 
jiu-u t would do well, both fur theif own interest and tho bo of the ryot, to make their 
office 61 cat mat od with tire water responsible fo r ite proper distribution, inquiring them 
to render an account cf every cubic yard passing ilirongh the elufoea under their chnrge. 
Every such yard represents 6 money value, a& ovary acre of irrigated lauds yields a 
revenue of Sa. end a crop of !£S0 lha. paddy ; ^ Chut every waated C&AU cubic yards of 
water represent this Susa, At present* in the God&very district, this responsibility doca 
not appear to be felt, and thorn can ho no doubt that from thh <'a;Lse much waste nature. 

Frefit vf Proprietor #.—It :oay be fairly questioned whether It is ei tiler juat or politic 
tor Government to demand sock high returns upon toeir capital ns those obtained in the 
Godavery district, which U now yielding: cut annual lucerne of per cent, c*r a quarter 
of a miLhon, up/sn an original outlay of about double that sum. But if snob exorbitant 
profits b.ib obteiued, flbom d not & sufficient portion ftt least fee employed in incroftsing 
the efficiency (if the works and promo l fog the general prosperity of trie district, a) that 
the eoim(jy, as well fiy Llifi Government, should have b share in tlm Irnge pccuuUuy 
vafiiiEte? It sheuid aiR> be erauidered to what extent Of Jjjofii a plivlito Oompimy 
uudcrtftking such wor-lm to cntilled, and what, in the event uf tho rotoma LctocLding a 
certain peiocntiig^ Hhonld be done with the overplus. Upon the right B&ttlemonl of 
thtsa question^ itafc only tJiD intetesto of the ryot mud the welfare of the country* but 
cdsD tlin nStimatc fiflteeoaa af the works will depend. 

Agricultural IwpwtQrMj —TilfirO ie a great UEceasity tor tha obtaininp of reliable 
i 11 fottuaiinn oa to chfl agricnitam] eonditiun of tlio country* as tho octmd facia cannot 
be g&thorcd from the rewimo Cl' euglnccr dopartincuta, Tha ap^xiiiLtmcut of iit- 
spiwtoi'a might bum] ho suggnEted^wbofte duties would bu to report aummlly uptpj 
tho coudftiou of thoir nesportive dietrfotii and tlio shite of tho wurka* and sIeo* aa 
occasion may arise, to furnish tho iDVEnno authorities with such Informiitton os may 
on&ble them to eqniiably settle dtopntcs wirh the ryots, Hue oofloetton of correct 
returns of hind under cultivation, Ulo EEaaona of tiiB year when cultivated, the 
Llcacriptiou of the piodnce, retnms of disease fttuongst cattla, percen tag& of deaths* 
ftt.* lire a.i points upon which injaa'inatijon should ho gathered * and hhouo dotieH might 
bo deputed to thoso inspertoiB. Tlio piindple Of Govorumcnt inspoeticn is nljEauly 
acknowledged hy too app^ntjfleet of jcil and JSohool inspeeluifl. 

ImpratniiCHi. of A>jricu&ur& —Til cru ja much mem, tor m|W0Y01UcIlt in the cultiva¬ 
tion generally. T3;e limilicd Inr-nwtodgie of the ryots might be bencficEallv Cxtendeib 
Tho cam of rattle, the euitivatinn of green fodder, i3u@ making of reanui'CJF, too Chemical 
find mecii anical changes dtocCied on the soil hy different modes of troattneubj are 
matters of whleh they ItUrtW but littiev, hlven in the cultivation nf paddy, whielt must 
con tintt© to be the staple product wherever iTTigfttton works ai©4ntrodr»ed in In din, 
tnerc is need of informetioE. as to the peculiarities of the auveral verioticR. Eiiq>er]"ouce 
that certain Inn da bear a greater depth of wfttser tlaim othera* and that some are 
Fiiitot ipt 15gb.t and ifludy k?iI& only, Tb& HnsL&Dn of tho ycair ma tflriflJly affefita tho 
yield of Boqio tthji cities ■ otbfipfi die when, planted daring the praral^Luca of eaat wind " 
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&nil an-iuu dEBaripticmH are affected by disease when exposed in the influence of otliQr 
judVEiil i Ug winds, Correct knowledge on theem points, and the introduction of VarietUfl 
trOJH ocher puts, with avi&iJ&ble irrigation, enable th* cultivatrar to u 

succession of oropa. The labour which 15 DOW pOiSbrnied with great difficulty iia thij 
euitivatum of the mmaourn etr>p would be iEitiH distributed ovsr the year, 16 baa tesn 
proiiied the. aueeonefnl cultivation of chillie* is dependent upon curtain ohemicsd pro¬ 
perties of the water ■with which they arc irrigated: but bo tnm this fan: to practical 
aoenunt the Tjct m.«Bt possess- Eiitfident clieinicul knowledge to enable him by the ago 
of certain manurea to suppl y 111 * soil with the JlfittSwary aalta deficient bl the fresh 
wafer uf the canid. The extended cultiva tcoa of garden produce will i □ greet JraMQto 
depend up oat i I ie ryofh increared aequaiuUmcc -with tba properties and tiftna of aubstajTcjea 
which might be converted into valuable MLaieat 

Af/fiavtftttyiil rtud J/ucfimery.—-The n olivo Implements end niAchtliery Eire 

of tha most primitive description, Bad are irepidjy booming leas and leas adapted to the 
diuugud condition of tbo sail. The CfttQe. which at thebM are of an blfurior kind, 
have of lido ye&ro been maeb subject to fatal disotssc. Labour, too* i& becoming Bonner 
end more eipansive—the wages of tba farm-labourer have. rbjon from l^j, to Stf. or 
4Li. per day. 

These facte necessitate improvements in modes of culture and, general fann opera¬ 
tions, which con only bo efibabd by the introduction of a better cLilsb of appliances. 
Among those most nwled are steam-ploughs, for which the fWfrr 1 b well ndaptBd, 
being level aud free from earth frust-slmieE \ macb diary for raising water, and nko for 
tluaaiiiup;, iice-deamrig, oii-pregaing, end fcupin-citne preSE-iug. The jaggery itiftDU- 
foctUrO culls for Special notice aa needing vnat isagrovemesit both in the espiesaiotk 
fuad ooncoistmtion of Hit juice. The mitivu mill is n moac inofficiant instrument, being 
not only ji slow pftfue-RSf but leaving from 10 to IS pur cent, of the aaocirarhse matter 
unexpressed, in addition to which a largo pereenlhgo Of SuCChiiiinb 5 b ileslroyed in tbo 
manufacture by eSceae of beat. Fryer's Cononitrir sooms admirably Cid&pted to xOtnLdy 
tblu latter evil, and ttfe Ueg would greatly improve tba isumularture. W:tb the intro¬ 
duction! of improved appliaaces, the colcivahiun nf Cbe sngEtr-bunc urotildacon be greatly 
eitauUtd. 

dfudarf j'brjiM.—Aa one means nf obtaining the so dagirable regnltaj the ostabliahmeDt 
of model faxme, uuder the nmnagcnLsnt of competent practical men WUttld, doubtic^H, 
be Lbc best mferJiB which GovcruuiLUt could employ, and is one which they should bring 
into opemtion without dotay. Intelligent ryots would gladly avail ttiemaolves of the 
ljuj-truotion wbifi they might there ohiain in the niBnagemeot of oittla, the ueq of 
implements, the making of Taunuiei!, the" nature of CTopB, and the proper tie & of eoil^ 
fljjd woidd floora be found diiigcnily carrying their ncwljpaegidrtid kncw]ftlge into 
practical aSfeci. There can be no question that the cultivation cf fha diatriet would 
suecdilv bo improved, aud ttie ngricuLtui'FJ papulation oouEGqoentty miacd from their 
present low position. 

Ciiiffa,—The providence t>£ diacaBU among eat tic being a Boorcecf ruiuoua loss to the 
ryat, kaidi to n further fiftggeetion, that Government should appoint aomowelL-qurdiEcd 
party to ihorOngl ily iuvestigR-to its causa, and if poaaiblc advtBc measures for its check, 
and "prevention. In c&nneciieai too Tvitb ibia, scmEitbizig might be done to- improve the 
present inferior breeds. 

□/ MBtihmtKai JWidcs, —In & country like India. pCi&Casing unliinitwl 
reanunsoa still undeveloped, it is the duty qf Government to set the example both of 
improving the existing Ijranoai^s of mdinsLiy und also of developing fregh ones. Thu 
brick and tbe man utuotiufBf for lEBtanc*, iu notoriously bad j and being one in which 
Govommcnt, BE ii&rge consumCca for public worltH, are greatly inlercfited, tbc^ phculil 
adopt come practical measures for its iinpmvoment. hi eOiUiOeriou with thia it Hhftuld 
be htatmi tliEib artiJan laWur is much required, and that wind little there is cOJeinaands 
very higli rates. There sure numhiire of youn^ men of inferior castas who- would gladly 
learn handicraft tredtH, hut the «mte tradesmen jealpualy refuse them instruction, and 
they have no other menus of oblsiiiingr 

rnduxtnal Schools. --Thia state of things can be effectually Uiel only by the otio- 
blhiiiment of Induittiar^obnola bar Govommeut, wtiere useful trade* could lie taught. 
The iLdvFuitiigca to the country would be incalculable; and the subject demands 
immodbite and euroo&t attention, m part of those tdueetiontd mcftsUMai which are now 
aefcaowiedetd to Tttx^su-iry for lIi-g .ucjciudib find el^viL-tion of liw niJuttMiE -lii tno 
peuplu. The eTpcnsea of auelt inatliizikma would lie chiefly cordiued to tba coat of 
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theur establishment ; hb, on Co in working, t-Ley would, under efficient. management, 
be com a not merely s^df-SUpparting but remunerative, A trial of thiB suggestion could 
1* easily made bydutffijg up a school Oli a (Small flffide at one of tha locks), wliero water- 
power fot tlie working of mauMnery could be made available, Tlie uttfizatfon of tbo 
now wagted wafar-power would al?3 be iHuEtrated by this eapBltimcnt. The insult 
would doubtless be a wide adoption of theta pirns, 

of QinelJr&it#-— The facilities for navigation' Wunaci be greatly in¬ 
creased by the iropivremsjifc oi the boat* required for goods and possettger traffic: 
and when it 53 cauEidflied that there site JOOW nreriy 4Qf> noilpH Crf navigable canals, 
basides the upper river, this will appear a matter worthy of attention, The want of 
imptnvMflmt la this duration baa been so felt, that Major Ho.%, the officer in eiiuigB 
of the Upper Godavery fllcrkH, hag proposed to GuvemmeBC. the Lmildiug' of a superior 
daaa of UH>u boats to be hired out to tbs natives. 

Gafoucry flbiwS.—’Thfl completion of the Upper Godavery Works, extending 
about 450 milts. Into the interior, will open cominwteatloni with district* populated by 
npwards of £0,000 miUfone, hitherto nJuioeA encirely shut oai from inter course with the 
ooost and foreign markets, Judging’ from the resulte which liars followed the opening 
of (ho Ijalbi Works, there is every reason to cipoct an Immense amount of traffic 
through this district when ruoitufl t>F communication ate once established. Competent 
authorities calculate that- 90,000 Ions of salt alone will be forwarded from tha const, up 
the river; besides which a groat traffic in fuel, cotton from Hiugerghnu L district, and 
produce of various other kinds will be brought down. Coal of good quality baa beau 
found on the River Nurdah, and will bo conveyed in Itrge quantities La Coenuoda, 
where thcio is already a (lemaiid. Same G0OO to 7000 tons ate now annually Imported, 
at a cost of at least 21 per ton r for the coaling of ouc line of steamers. Id anticipation of 
tbie large, traffic, the works are being constructed fox the employment of n gaperfor 
class of IxiatH and ate MUCH. 

The wnrlra at the Siac barrier are, I beliovie, completed, nod comrauniG&tion is 
open for Dearly SsiLI ndles from the sea* and n couableruhie LiaiLo Is already u«la- 
MiBhed, 

Pnwwn L fy of CiKartOifo.—TJjt connection of these foots with the fotnro 
preepurity of Onco-noda will be really nppnrentr There can be no doubt that its 
Oipert fcr&do, How large, will be iiumengely incrraisBd by the opening of communi- 
CCUfou with those- distrlcte and population, i'er tan lb be doubted that, such wido 
markets being 1 thus readsrod easily accessible for British manufacturers, its import 
trade (toju bEngUmd will bo greatly increased. It te most important tJint this trudn 
should be carried on direct. -Ac present most Eritieli goods axe oh rained either from 
(liicutta or Madras, chiefly for creatmg steoiaeifi. The freight from Calcsatte i3 4A per 
too, and IVoia Madias £1. This high rate of freight aigne, opart from ejrtm pnjdta oud 
o-tber dharges, is euffleient to prEvent tho ccmsumptinu of many actives wljiob with 
direct trade reuld be predtably ImpCirtcd, Government might do much to assist in 
the formation of ibis trade by forwarding ah the stores required for the public works 
of the diirfriet fo Oceanaria, fo doing wliieli they wonlfl be immenee gainers Lhcuistlves, 
se wed &e eneouragin^ direct shipmenfo frnm this ccuuti'y. „ 

djjpaswirMiait $f o Gowmmzni dWnnsriict!.—In oondusign,. the appointment of a 
R*val Commiasigri for the (hciounb iuvEBtigaifou of trua Eto-to of pabljg works in 
India might be suggested. Such & CommiSEinti would obtetu faeteuf great importance, 
which otherwise eaunet bo known, would aee tiro need of many aliemtiouE arid im- 
proyemaafs in the prusent state of filings, and would be competent to rraommond 
many rucaSurES which tend to the Btability of Government and the wellhru of that 
voat country ovet which they exercise role, and for the moral and material prosperity 
of whiofe they am so largsly responsible. 

Ihe CHAimiAK L ^-Mr. Bowden, I think, is in India now? 

Captain Nott,—H e is, 

Tks Cuauimas,—A g the meeting has hEanl, thoi'e ia in til e paper wldch wo have 
had read, to ug a vogt amotiut of matter of very considerable rmportaneo, which, 
however, admifo of digcuEgion, and it inislit give riso to th^eiprewicm of oqjfoiuna 
liostile to those adyancad by the author. There can be no doubt that he baa acquired 
ranch infomatfon upon the subject, and that hi a local kuij-wlciilgc 5s largo, We have, 
happily, with ug upon this DCcaBlo-n on officer to wliom I tlimk the dlstefotE mentioned 
in the paper owe very muck iudeed, if not sill of the pro&pcrity whteh (hty are now ea- 
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joying, and w hich will moat likely inCrttUtfl in the future—I mean Eir Arthur Cotfon 
Wlitq I hope, Trill favour ua with jkuhb oblieir various upon tile subject i>efor+5 m. W@ 
luive aJ.«o with Ua an t: E-Col lfeCtOr in Indio, who has distinguished hi in ae If not only in 
that department, but oa a Member of Parliament -Mr. Smollett, lately Munibar for 
Damburtemt^iirsv (Hear, bear,) 

Mr, SitOliLiiTT then uddreHsed the meeting. He Sftidi—I attended here to-day 
becauefi I know that u diaotiaaiou whs to take place utter the reading of a paper upon 
the u Navigstdinn and Trrigatton Works in the God&very District ; ** and an I have 
been loma year? at home, 1 wiatted to Icfttn what was the exoct prodE (tricing from 
tht-Be works, No doubt many observation^ in that paper are worthy' of much atten¬ 
tion 3 but I must sty that I have derived no great information us to the value of 
those worfcn, 1 think the paper states that SflQjOQEjI, hog been expended upon the 
works aa the coat—I tuppoae up tn a -certain tlftle—anil that the profits arising from 
them are 60 per eCld. Tliat would frive ua 230,0001, j^YCer, itrhmg from tho eiphi- 
diture Of 5QO,Sok 6 ^ 

TSie (jH.AienxT,\—It says about 60 per cent, by the water anaeaBment. 

Mr. &HW.LB 1 TJ—\ea; hut 1 beLieve that the returns of rovenno which ale thna 
given uiu utterly fftllaeioufi, hocauBc they are the differences of the roccipti in Ihe 
Godavcry diatriet new from what they wore, noma twenty-dvo years ago, lie fore these 
works W? made, Nothing can be move deceptive than thte nrudo of ajgutneut; for 
we all know that the irrigation w--rk& were mode forty miles above the taeulJl nf 
tiuo river God&very, and & lew miles uoluw tho town of lfapihrciciiidiy; therefore only 
ir small portion of the Godovery district Is really watered by thaaa irrigation worts. 
The pojtLnn of tbs district above tho works cannot be WktCtedj because Water, I 
boLiovo, dues nut rati Up-hill; thieo-fburthfi o£ tire extent of the Gudavery district is 
not irrigated, and three-fourth a of the revenue., I think, which the Govtimrcuiit de¬ 
rives from thftt district arises from agricultural puTguita, quite irrespective of irrigd- 
tkm, &nd which ought and must be realized if tho irrigation were altogether destroyed, 
Yon understand that i 

The Chajemah.-—T horoughly. 

Mr, SHQtSJJFT, —In the wear 1006 what is called the Permanent Settlement of 
Lirttd Cornwallis, waa intrcxTuccd into tho Itajalummdjy (now called tile Godttvery) 
dtetrlot That Saltlcmunt created landed estates, es in Engtand, subjected only to a 
very heavy b&xatfoin 

The CtlAIlLMAN.— A peghemail ? 

Mr, SjioLLTirXi—Yus; tliat is a taxation. By this pe&hcusb two-thirds of the 
gross vnlue of tlie tends were onnunlly payable to Government 3 and the remainiiig 
thinl wa& tho profit to the Zemindar, tn onnfole him to curry on tho munagtffltn t and 
get a livelihood. To enable a aettlemant of tliat nature to be Introduced, yon must 
value the wlwde of the lands in the (Iistriet; Mid they were valueil in I8G4 and iyy 6 , 
Ijarnl revenue must be kept quite distinct from tb&t derivad from salt and such (kings. 
The land revenues were Yfdued ftt 260,H0Gf r a-year; the Zciniadara were permitted to 
■draw QG.OOOk ft-year fof thr-ir prefite; and nhietcen Inca, or IGO.OOOi 1 . a-year, waa tha 
Govpmmcnt land revenue for that district under the Permanent SettSamentj rate- 
hlished silty-three years age, 

The Chaiewas.—E mbracing wbnt aroaf 

Mr. ftwfiT.T.WTW .—The Godnycry diriiict. 

Mr. BbsHL— ‘Wlut was- the population? 

Mr. ShhelWIv—T he pupalation is loosely taken but it is supposed to bo abont 
tiGOjOGO OT x ,60^,000 at the present rims. Tbrnagh uiiinnanagCliieiit, through groaE 
eorniption, ami through many olher causes, the landlords have gradually dccliocd in 
pivippirity A grsit muny of their catutCa were bought up by Government. M&ny of 
them fell into the b&nda of ladies; and the- corruption of the native population, ua 
lTgurds these pnuF vcmsli, was willked nt until they gut largely info amcar, aud then 
Lho estates wsrii aohl. 

Mr. UHL&flK.-'-'The zeroindaTy eahitia? 

Mr. 6 -moalett, —Yen by that means the Government acquired pearly the whole 
of tho tended property lfr that district again j aud they been-Tne, in ooiisrqucuoe. almost 
■the solo propneforg uf the district. They thus acquired (be property of the Skiuindara, 
and thewforo tho land rovenue ought, to hato beta WME a-yenr, without any extra 
eSiionBCfl. of irrigation i and in my opinion Uiu Government ougtd to have ftbla 
under decent munoEement (the ihet is, viiere bag boon terrible jnisruius&^emjnt) to 
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havu cDUMteJ KMpOMt a^vcor—from 1S5G to JS57, wJmwi i left Zndi&—with tils 
RTcaicet possible pegg. Tu uvj DntoiOto they might We oollecBed &QD,0OQL a-year, 
beCiVUBe the district Lad greatly improved—1 mean that India (not that district) hfta 
gta^t]y improved in resources, from M.UM5 which I 3hid] afterwards describe. Gurgen- 
3tionf did fay Out itoDieuss SlnElS of money from 184d to ISufo w'h&il I Was there. I 
imagine that they spent 300,000k or 350,0001. of money, inespoctivc of interest. The 
expenses of management in 185 B, I roructubei:, were I7 T 000f. a-year for irrigation,. 
Irrespective of works upon the canals. But to Loop these C&uaSu in order, tile octpeoso 
ocnild not Lavs been less than 5G00i. or 600CM. more ^ in all, 2;yi00£. or 23,0DOf. r m the 
coHt gf these wosfks a-yrrar. The Godavery diatriirf, sixty years previously, had been 
valued at £50,000f. a-jw; astd we Till a&i what they cnllocted in the fairs 1854, 1955 
ISiiCj and 1357, When I was In India I yisi tod the GOLlaveiy district, Oud s&w and 
had the returns in my own house. 

Chileiiel Ffl^sem-^Coutd yea go biick to earlier do fos 7 

Mr. StrciLLKTT,—Yes, Fur a grew many years, from IS36-37 to 1 SdHJ the Zemin- 
diiri pfttd punctually; but when the Government, in IS4o, had. acquired all their 
tstnOji. thny went into £l!J these works of irrigation, and they ought to hiVvO cellectEd 
at lEjet 250 QOQf. t hut after the works wire finished, 300,000k Oi 400,000;. having 
bvEU laid out up to 1S5&, 

The Chadisi a?u— The works are not finish ed yet ? 

Mr, EjkoijUbtt.—N o, of eoin&o not because you may go on making canalg to the 
worlds end. They were STteadsd to 250 viltogos or i&rjjig,, and in no Elngto year did 
they collect more than 500,000^ from the land, irrespective of salt, After having 
spent 350,000;. OT 400,0001. in irrigatioin, they Only obtainEd 200,000!. a-yCftt from 
land up to 1957, l repeat, when I loft India. Tlio salt revenues had greatly increased, 
and they are new very much larger wIi-'lm they iLsed to be; but the revenues from aolt 
are not made from fresh water. 

Ths CtaaniH.—They have nothing to do with the irrigation question, 

Mr, S'.fnM. Eit, — They have nothing to da with tho irngntton rpaeatian. Now I 
wish really to know want is tbs money that the Government have got from thoBO 
WOdki. That is not to he aHccrtaLaad by lumping together the whole revenues of a 
district as Cargo as Yorkshire, or by taking the hinds abovO the water-worhs, and not 
haiew them, The question is, how much the laud was valued at below the irrigation 
works formerly, aud how much it yieldg now? 

The GsAiEUArf,—How much, in fact, bag been got by the irrigation of the 
diameu? 

Mi 1 . SsiOLLETT.“Yee, I tried to get that when I Was cart in India. I got accounts, 
made up to 1654, from Ihe collector of the Godavery district. I found that from £50 
villages Liie increased coUectlora were only Ito, 3OQ0, or 3O0!. muie than the lands had 
yielded for some years before tbe irrigation had been applied. Therefore, up to that 
tfroB, 1854^-5n, while the- revenue nuthoriilse End the engineering department had Leon 
giving cut that by the irrigation SQ.OOtK. a-yCfir had thEn been acquired, not one single 
tirq-onoo had becik aequltcd lo salisfy the interest upon iUfJ.OOd,',; and thu expEUbss ct 
uiiiuiagcmcnfi were mt tenst, in my opiiiion, d0 h 00&i, a-year ; ngainsfc which there was to 
eet frntn thees vilta^eB 300/. a-yeor rnora than when tlie inrigatlriU had not been applied 
to them. At that tuns this water aSseEuncnt had 3igt been applied- It was impoasible 
tAit profits could have been gsfc from these works. Hut G on end Balfour., Mt. llgur- 
dilloa, mud ether cocemissioneraj hod sioaured the Government than to 1352-53-54, 
Giege irrigation worka yielded to tile Goveruraeat 90,000;. a-year, I do not meau to 
any that irrigation is not a mogt eioeifont tiling; but the ndvatLfnge of itdoponde 
UpolS whether it is dene cccnomictd 3y an d judiciously ; ftnd whether, iiftct It line been 
given to the people^ ft i& properly munuged. In my opinion, in the GodOrVtrv dieLrict 1 
up fo file timo I left India, and from whed I have stow Jcamcd. the revenuu monogi> 
n.en; Ie most disgraceful. 

The CMAiiLiJAJj.—K'ow, &ir Arthur Cotton, us the attack hag been mode upon you, 
you will no doubt wiah to Eay Eomethiu p in reply. 

Mr, Bkiggs.— I do net understand i ;!at an attack has beenjnnde upon Six Artluir 
Cotton. ■ 

Thu CffAiBHAif,—It has always been made out end stm ted evarywhsra that there to 
much profit upen this load irrigated by Sir Arthur Cotton's works. I emderBtiind 
Mr. Smollett's argument to be that there has not been tho profit fruit the irrigation 
works whfoJi has ocen stated to & 3 wrae. 
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Sir Ajtntun OoTtOs.—"The discus^on is upon Mr. Bowden's paprr; ttictofoiB I 
ahull toko the J:bcrby of spooking to that Subject. 

The C lTUft l f i 3 JT.—Mr. Bowden'3 idea 2^ that largu profit has arisen, 

Sjr A htht/H DOTtoH.—Y es. Mr. IsmoJl&tt'fl views &ra bo well known jciiJ imdaiv 
stood that I need not answer them. The great dolb-CG ill the Government of India is, 
tliit there la nobody to represent the ryot in the Government. He Is never heard. 
(Hear, hear,) If there is anything done to affect the Kuropeon officials, there is 
plenty hoard about it. If anything teaches the eoinuiorcial community, them is rut 
iiuxrioitoo diScnsEion. IT any thing touches ihp great Zemindars, there is abundance 
of mvc?jS5£ution. But them is nobody to apeak a worr] about anything which injures a 
poor individual who belongs to the ryots, (Cheers.) I may mention s carious proof 
of this. Wo have bad four fiu&ncilKra in In din, £V0ry one Of whom has raised the salt- 
taS_ ( i£ fidiame/ 1 ) Tlic reason is e imply this: every OUG would IiUvC been up in srmg 
if anything had been done, to attest iiyurioQSlj Other pectfruB of the OOUUUUI 1 [ty ; but 
that measure only aflfeeled the mass of the poor people, so that thosu who increased 
the toieatinn felt themselves Kite. They knew that the poor people had no duJbnders ; 
nod tlmrcfoie. they acted on the well-known mairim, <H Hit hba; he hns no friends," 
Mow thfi value M the paper which we have heard read Booms to me to bo this 2 Hero 
is a- man who comes forward, and with the vetoe, the decision, nod unflinching cha- 
ractor of a khmopenn, apeake as a ryot, He was tor twelve years a ryot In flic district 
nnd therefore, spanks as aim who kuowft the fetliugs cf a rvot. It is therefore of tlld 
utmost iinpOrUiuOft that such a man should he heard. ttoG of thfi grant defects, in 
India at thi ; H moment is, that there are no hjiiropsan ryo&B, properly speaking, 
who will makE themselves heart! about the state of the peoplis, fCheEce.) In the 
main, that paper is perfectly correct in tho principles and theta which it lays (Town, T 
have no doubt. It may ho that in many respects the author gives the worst aide of 
the ease, bat iu the main ho Is quite right; and 21 s to several of the points touched 
upon, f Imve the most positive infd?mad 3 on from totally distinct sources confirming the 
cnrreotneea of the w ritor's Etatemeuito, partfenlarly os to the asBoniahing fact tliat they 
actually do not keep the wurkB in rrapJlir, The way they web is this: they give out 
a million of money, wc will say, to publio works, and divide that sum amongst tins 
PrfcSl'deocIea. Of that, say 100,0001, gO03 to Madras, and the Governor of the Madras 
Fi eaiden cv douB the hast Jjc can with its distribution, dividing it among IhO distriats. 
It ends in' his sanding 10,(100k Or 15,Q0Gi. to thu Gcdavery district, whereas it TCQuIreft 
from 25,000!. to 30,0001. to keep the works Iu repair. They do net first oak the 
Governor Of tha Madr&a Preaidfeney what amount he, needs to keep the works iu 
repair, and allow him to apportion the aiuotmtE areordiugly. They know nothing 
and core nothing abouG Hint; but they give him the sum just J b&vo mentioned, 
I raprasunled this matter to Lord Mayo, and 1 trust he will direct his attention to it 
As to completing tho worirs, they nave liapoi'Ehd on ever since Lord IIarris was 
Governor there, and very little has been dune to them. What the writer of the paper 
85 ,ya is perfectly true, that a large portion of the irrigated districts are at this moment 
eo miserably Imperfect li 9 to works, and so negligently mamipad, sa in a great measure 
to neutralize- the ljenedt of the wcrkit 

Mr, Swoli.BTT.—B ut tha profits are put down at 250,0001, iL'ye&r. 

Sir Authuu CImtost,—I will oame to that. One of tho princiuad petoift I wished to 
speak to on this euInject wan thie^ We see fmm the, whole of tldfl paper the estreme 
lmpnrfcaneu of private entorpri^a in such matters aft irrlgattoiL If there had been 
A CompaJTiy the owners of thcau works thaso thingfl OOUtd not hays taken place,. beeatfSa 
fhe Governmoni offletrs tbemsclvoa would have be^n heartily wLEliug and ready to 
luten to oomploints niflde, iUld they would have bad to judge betweEn the ryot and 
these who sold the water ; but the, Government being the water-mereiiOIitft, tho ryot 
™ ouly cOU'tplaiu to tho peraan who opprOSSCft him. 

Mr, Ejhgob. —‘There is the socret, 

S-ir Aiweiuh CknwQ'rtj-^One of the grounds token up by £kr John Lftwrenae, and 
otbere like-minded, reapecting the private ctstorpriiw, is thst it would be shocking to 
leave the poor ryot to tiro mere I as or 21 private speculator; whereas, if he receive the 
Tatar from the Government, he to Sftfe. Mow the fact la exactly the apposite of that. 
Ovfir fttid over fLgain I baves tliougtit ttftt ifthfiftft Vi'orkR boloagisJi. to nil iiidlvidiiifll I cuuiti 
get juatloe done to the ryots; hut OEit il tbessi tftac appear!. Tliti injured ryot goca 
to ths collector and consplflina that ht has been unfairly dealt witlt. Of Course 1 to^has 
no remedy, because, the collector is one of his upprOciHDri. I think, therefore, t hat it is 
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iHtrCiflety important that thasa worlo should t?e cam?d on )jy private Mtfipiioics, 

^MiaELETTr—Under a Government guarantee T suppose? I do not bcllova 
anybody would nmdertfiLko fcbe work as a gift 

Sir AliTHiJii Onr'iW,—I Trill Confine my HittifirkEs to Ml, BottlIeii's papier. Tbe 
complaints which ire dh&H about cloaiug the Cftmlfl. for instance, are perfectly fust. 
There is not Si shadow of a. riaaun for closing thoaa canals, except on \0ry rfcra ooca. 
^ona indeed. Probably, with good mitMgemesai, they would hardly ever be closed; 
at all cwonte, the great lines or canal oagbt never sd to be closed me that another line 
eculd not be left open. Tf the works were completed, Eind it were nawBBfliy to abut 
up a portion of a corn'd, there would always ha arrangements available for going round 
bv another nmtoj blit now they shut up a, canal which is ft mein artery for alt or eight 
wee Ire, when otherwise it would bo perfectly unnecessary. and sd they paralyse the. 
district. There am several suggestions in tins! paper which I Consider Cifcranrely 
valoable. One is that there should be an inspector of agriculture—that there should 
he a man, perfectly independent of tun collector* nf the engineer, of the Itomiadara, 
and or the it ole themaslveE, who sh.au id cocoa in and see the whole eta to of things, ami 
report upon them, Tlris principle is acknowledged, as. he says. Tbs Government 
are having lacpectora of all the departments, and it i? at least os important that there 
Should. be inspectors &f agriculture—inspectors of ngiimlturel districts. Now I w=]| 
ju&t apeak ef the pregitMS of the district itwlf, taken altogether. Nut with steading all 
tbesell rftwb&eka, the revenue boa increuEcd, compared with the average revenue before 
the works began, which w-aa u-year, by £eO,QOM.. pur annum, * 

Mr- Sholiiktw,—F rom all eoureoa? 

Sir Ahthch Oorroif.—From all Kwrcce. 

The GojerRMLiK.—!>o you meftn including freightage ? 

Sir AbthceCottow.—'T he wliole revenue of the dietj-tot before the works worn begun, 
Mir- Hm-nfia,—Including salt? 

Sir Afiflfutnt C<nnou + —Yes: the average of the revenue of the district for the lest 
two years (I bavu not got it Separately fee the last y«l) was 4SO,tH)OL 

Mr. THugob*—T hen they Mvo not kept the revenue received from the irrigation 
works diafiuet? 


Mt, Suljc.lktt.—Y ea; they are kept distinct, but they are always blended in those 
statements, I know One district in which 1 managed this estate of the Uujnli of 
VizbUiCagiun;; thu land woe valued at Tfl.ljDuL u-ycur in 1S04, I managed it myself, 
and collected JiWjOOiCiI. a-year from it. 

Sir Arthur Cotton—T he total increase of revenue. therefore, (it the present time, 
rapon the old revenue of the district, fa 120 per oeut. The cpuostimj is, How far fa this 
increase to he attributed to the public works ? 

The CnAIHUAN.—That really is tiiu question, 

Sir Atjthuii GomCsa—Well. then, what tost are we to bring to show that this is 
the effect directly ov indirectly of the works ? "What better test can we havo than by 
oomparing this district with the surrounding disfcriote, And see what the comparative 
progress has been 1 It is 17 per cent- in the surrounding districts (is against 129 
per cent in this. Let rne ask, why Las this QUO district inoreasad ]20 pec cent, 1 J If 
any gentleman wishes to investigate ttlQ matter find have, a hard nut to crack, lot- him, 
ait down and crack that. (Haiyr, liter.) Then there is another feet- to ha considered- 
Thu water-rate levuid is four rupcca per acre; and it is. stated that them, are now 
@00,000 acre irrhiated. Thcrsfore if the whole of that was new irrigation (some of it 
was partiflJly irrigated beJbre), there would beati increase of $20, UCH??. ill wter-reto. 
Titers is not so mucliin ?enlity, heHUlSO jDfiUrt cf the land was irrigated fbcmeiiy, and 
til* whnie rates nre not leri&d; out there at ouce we can account for an increase of 
230,O0QL a-year item the actual watcr-into paid. 

The CEiAiTiacArT.—That is lvitiiiu the irrigated area ? 

Sir Ajkudc OortfCM r —Yea. ' There has been some increasa of the extra, revenue. 
Now I ftfik, eftn a district liavo an LEiereSBO of iimufll inomug of probably a million Of 
» nLlllion-6ud-fi-lialf a-ycur (I ferget exactly what the emount ia), without sJI the extm 
reaenuesa of revenue being affected? Far instance, the eu.^al ooneuraptioti of omit 
within the diatrict liae gre&lly incraiaod, bssidiaa what is sold otherwise. The whole 
cdlE-cLlon for salt is a vary moderate sum i hut it bus moreosar], he«ui&o before the 
worke the people were so poor that they could not aflbrd to buy Emit enough finr their 
families ; now they can; and that is U- Jidi o3eec of tire aseeution of the works. 
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Itr. Betoqe.- Has any Increase takeu place in the papulation? 

Sir AjiTsiua CtftrOS.—I ’.visa gciug to mention ttiat. There hae been considerable 
increftW ill the population, Now lot us judge of the progress of the (tEstriet by the 
exports. The nverege exports, before the work a wets begun, amoim ted to the an m of 
57 t OOOlh; the tc&st before last they were 900,0001, In the filnit tun months of the 
current year the four prineipnt items alone were 500,000*., eo I bnvo heard. Com¬ 
paring that wltll the former exports of thoae things, the exports of this pear will 
he eonsiilenLhly above l,00b,000*.—perhftps a mjlliDa-aud-ft-qyiLijcer—against fiTifWOt 
before the works. 


The CiLimcAir.—TJiees nr* from official returns, I suppose ? 

Sir Armnn CoErce;.—These are nil official returna. i had a letter only two or 
three days ago from tho district, in which my oamspondiftll t Bay a: Every year mi Shu 
the Tillae of the works in everyone's opinion, and the people are undjoubiedly pn®- 
pevisig, and more than ewer anxious ter tho benefits: of irrigation/' He alh» wy* r 
: There is now fc fresh arcempt made to put things into better order, to repair ths 
works that are out of order, and to romp lets the drubaige ^ " 6o that I hope aoimsfkmg 
is really being done now towwr&a Lhc OOrrOCtiou of those abuses, I forwarded d pnpor 
by this aaiuQ gentleman to the India Offline, with ft letter from mvoatf and my ra marts 
upon it, pressing this matter upon the (Jonemment, and urging thorn fei take measures 
now to see that real justice is done to ihia district; that after spending 590,0001, upon 
it^ that district is not t-rified with r iiLftt ft tefclly fiklo and effective colloctar of tho 
district is appointed, which is of estreme importance; and that there utiuuid bean 
office! placed in solo charge of ths works; for, in conceivable as it may be r there is 
not at frjis moment an officer in ssio cl Large of those immuueclydmpurtant works upon 
which a to vs auc of o0Q,flQ0f, Joyear end exports o,Liiountiug to mere than 1,000,900?. 
are depending. It is muda pa.it of t.hn cLiaxgs of an officer who haa other districts to 
lock after. With respect to what the Kentlcman who spoke before me huts sudd, I will 
only observe that it is ft strange fimey uiat lie !lob. I cannot imagine what it is tbes baa 
affected him in this way, so M to induce him to Euy there waa net an increusO of 30GL 
in ttia district, and so tcith. There arc the revenue returns, which every 0QC Cftt'L aCO, 

Mr. Smollett.—'T hey am all falsified. 

Sir AUTHUfi Carro. 1 T.—There is the report of ths Gavonunscit and every One COn- 
peroed, with it, There ia HO more question about the immCufcj progress of the district 
than, there is about ths aits of St. P&uTa. EbnnerJy the district stood thirteenth in 
point uf revenue fljaoag the districts Of Efftdroa, and now it is the snooud in ftll India, 
Taujors is the first, because it has been irrigated for fifty year*. 

The 0KAiiJ.UAtf,—.Do yen take them area for area? 

Sir AiiTiruJA CotTOlf,—Yefl, The revenue of the district now is a lit it a under balf- 
a-miliion a-yCftr. The average revenue of the districts of India geflOntlly is a little 
more than a quartw^f^miJliou. 

■The Csmehait,.—T hat will be of no service for purposes of comparison unless wo 


take the arena, L 

Bir AftTUrft CffLTOS^-It ifl about an. &vmr.ga district in point of si™?- Tonjore, Mspj- 
lipa^ni, orliiatoft, os it is now sailed, end GodiirVory.ate ihs throa irrigatud distriota. 
Iney average upwards of h&Lf a-million n-year, and alt tho others average » iUtle mom 
than ft nuarter^rd-n-iniLlian. That is the difference between irrigated di stricts and non- 
irrigated districta; and If wo were to Ifl-Ut fora week ivO oOUld not get rid of a smlp’e fact 
like that. How I will suy a few words about thn Duvipution. It is impossible to ever- 
estimate tho importance of lie canal navigntien. It ta tliat, tu (bet, which has givsn 
teul annotemey and life to the district. It is tbo moims of conveying their produce, 
wherever they want it taken. In a very short thruft and ftt a nominal price (for rRaily it 
Is nominal), and it is that wtueh civea such Importance to the whole thing, 0f OOuTsO 
thiire will always be mnd dopoeifed in the caauJa. That cannot be prevented; but 
they can eJwayB he kept tolaiably clear by moans Of sbsam dnaJgniS ffork] n" in tacm 
all the year loaad; and it Cftn only he i:i oonsecnLence of K?me ram acL'kleutor un^ 
iigLial oontingc,ney that any necessity con arise to aunt the canals. {Ilfi&r, hear r y This 
OodavCrV Question is a most vital cu&, It is of the utmost imporktinre in conntetkoU 
with ttje" irrigation of^l India, end it is estrereaiv important that A should bn 
'f.TiiWiiip-blv i 11 v□ aii.iziit/jJ. ttuiil add tJs&t we BuOIlld Imive tht 1 plftld figiirCa asl 

before UE of the pIOgrCKi of tbs district, becausn I think there is not the least in is take 

about it, (Ohecrs,) . , . „ . . ^ , ,, 

Oolenel Fezsch,—S upy^iaiug ft ryot has prepared lies lands fur lrrj.gdLtiorj, ami tho 
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Government officers Jo mt supply him with wafer, I ahtmld lika Id know whether be 
bnEaav redress? 

eir'AwTBuB Cotton .—He haa no remedy, 

Oobnel Fnesraj.—Could It* not bring: a milt in one of the «?urte of the country? 

•Captain NOTT.—^0 ryot Ur fn the position to afford it. 

Mir, SMQLMTTr—I nswr distrained upon a ryotfa property. it !S raid to ho dono in 
hundreds juid thansatidd of eases. The revenue nnmugonient of that district i& as had 
ae possible; but really, if Ehaao eannia and absnfiuli of eoromtinioution give 3M r OOfii, 
ft-veir profit, that J9 on iramLHsn HILOHH, Fium the tenor of that pnper which haa 
been irad. to US, yon would think that tho management ie £0 had that, nothing 13 £t)t 
from it; hilt if S&OjWDJ. ft-yeat U got from it, it is a most magnificent snoMfifi, But I 
utterly ditfbeli&ve it, and I coonot got an account to show wh&t is the revoutto realized 
from tho irrigated land apart from the dry land—comparing what it is now with whut 
it was before. I abo utturly lapodUte the argument of General Ootton, that the 
neighbouring districts have only advanced 17&, whilst thia has advanced 350 per cent. 
I was in die adjoining dialrici, aa collector, mEgEEtroie, and governor's agout. I rcMidiged 
the revenues, and the judicial department aa WulL That district is pEmmuieutly 
settled, and that 13 the leason why only 17 J per cent, appears in the Government 
hooka aa additional profit now above what it woe at the tiuM of the Pcrmancut Sattle- 
moiit. But the lands are double and treble the value of what they were in 1801, when 
the Parraaneut Settlement eommeneedr 

Colonel FftEJOfl.—I thought tbH.t Mr. Smollett, liurfng been in that country US a 
col!color and a Government agent, would liavo repli cd to my query which, of tourso, 
I put through the nbair, 

Mr. Smoulstt-—Y on asked whether a ryot could bring an action or not, I believe 
ho might, hut tho chances are that he would not succeed. 

Colonel FjiENCs.'-TljaE La favourable to Sir Arthur Cotton^ view of things, 

The CiiATitjuiT,—Of conese the meimeat parson might bring an action against Iho 
Governor-Gemerftl, tut—he had better not da eO. (A laugh.) Shall we now cleats 
this meeting, HE wn have rEolly devoted a good dual o f ti rue to lh? subject ? ~SVo ne&l 
not di&cuRE the question aa to whether irrigation lc t&hlabla to thu laud or the Govern¬ 
ment. That is unir craftily admitted; and we have seen the melancholy effects of tho 
want of ft in tunny districts, Contra! Judin at the present time is suffering from 
famine. Villages aro depopulated, and people are flying to the Gauges lit consequence 
of the want of water in Eajanootaua. There Ie no. doubt at all that IvLi or Over water 
is pit upon the loud, the produce is doubled, trebled, and even qnnd rupled; therefore 
the value must bu in a sfoaihsr ratio. And with regard in tho appreciation of tlin 
value of this, I hold in my hand a vay curious petition, which I hope will bo put 
into a proper (wm and he brought before the next meeting of the East India Assoclfr- 
tion. It is a petition from Emd-ownars, Zemindars, and others iu the JungflJa 
district, to Mr. Fonsytb, the CftlnmlSjduuL-T aud B-upei'Er.tfcUdent of the "Punjab 
Division; and lt states that tliey ore quite ready to go to the expanse of n canal, 
extracted from the river Sutlej, for the purpose of irrigating their dtrtrkfta. XothEng 
ran be more cnnyincingiu the way of proof fliaf the mtivsS do appreciate tllfl ^pluu 
Of thuya works, tlLau this potEtlau. Iluwuvsr, title petition cannot be |&id htforu 
this meeting to-day. 3 merely mention Et iu illustration of tho discuarion we have 
hod upon the beneffts of irrigation. I am yure you will have no difficulty in offering 
a yate of thanks to tiL® ftutbor of thia escellcnt pa.pnr far thu suggestions which he 
hay made to us. {Cheery.) 

A to±o of ihauka to Mr. Bowdon woe nuftnimoubly pasecd, cmd tine proc#edLitgg 
termiaatied. 


MEETING, FEBBUABY 18, 1839. 

SlAJOB-Gatnuii, Sm VIWCEKT EYEE, C.B., K.C.S.I., m thi: Chair, 

r l'riiJ OuAnsiLUf.—I have great plemt-uce En iutreduetng to ycn^ne Hen. Horny Stanley, 
wlie has Eftto^ heeomB a jueirihcr of uur Asyociatiou, and liaa kindly prepmted a paper 
for poniard onrr euhjoet which cannot but puivo of gixmi iutoreat'in relation to our 
feUow-auhjKitu, the natives of India, many of whom are eoiiriuntly in the habit of 
vssLiisig ttuu country—6nme nu private and eosio on public affaire, Mr. Stuftloy is 
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well known already as a distinguished Orientalist and traveller; therefore he is well 
capable of dealing with such questions; and I era sure that he will he listened to with 
the interest and attention which the subject and the author deserve. (Hear, hoar.) 


The Hon. Henry Stanley then read a Paper on 

The Establishment ‘of a u Musafir-khaneh" or “ Guest-housefor Asiatics in 

London. 

Sm,—The subjqpt which I propose to bring uuder tbe notice of yoor Association is 
one, the importance of which hns long been felt, and which has been, I believe, 
supported as far back os twenty years ago by a member of your Council; but it has 
not, to my knowledge, ever yet been brought before the public. 

1 refer to the necessity of establishing in London a Musafir-khaneh, or Guest¬ 
house, for the accommodation of Asiatics who come to England; and I propose to 
attempt to show that is a duty on the part of the British Government, and also a 
measure recommended by expediency. 

It will hardly be denied that this country, having assumed the government of 
many countries and tracts of Asia, and having substituted its sovereignty iu the place 
of the Asiatic sovereignties which ruled those tracts, has incurred, along with the 
ordinary responsibilities of Government, which every government owes to its subjects, 
certain additional liabilities entailed upon it by its inheritance of charges upon the 
Governments of Asia, which accompanied their power and revenue, which have now 
accrued to the British Government. 

Among those charges upon an Asiatic Government, or duties which it fulfils, and 
which have devolved upon us their successors, may be mentioned the duty and the 
practice of a Government of entertaining guests of a certain class. These guests, 
provided for by Asiatic Governments, may be divided into three classes; our Govern¬ 
ment is bound to provide for the reception of two of these, and it would be expedient 
for it to provide also for the third class. 

These classes are:— 

1. Ambassadors and Public Functionaries; 

2. Suitors and Claimants; 

3. Travellers of distinction. 

It will be better, perhaps, to begin with a few words upon the practice of Asiatic 
Governments—a practice so ancient, that it hA8 established custom, which is often 
more binding than written law, and which, being implanted in the minds of Asiatic 
subjects, leads them to expect its fulfilment as much by a foreign as by a native 
Government. 

Firstly, with regard to Ambassadors. These have always been received at the 
frontier of Asiatic States by an officer named Mihmaodnr, or the guest-master; and 
they are usually entertained iu the capital of the sovereign to whom they are accredited, 
at least for a short time on their first arrival, until they can conveniently lodge 
tliesn selves. 

' Such is the practice at Constantinople and Pcteraburgh, where the envoys of so too 
of the Central Asiatic States are always lodged in the Musafir-khaneh, at the expense 
of the State: so also in Persia, and all other Asiatic countries. Such used to be the 
practice in Spain as late as 1698, when Mr. Stanhope wrote;—“The French Ambus, 
Bador baa demanded to bavo his Hospedagc, that is, to be treated nine days, in a house 
designed for that purpose, at the king's charge. This is a custom that has been many 
years antiquated here, except with Turks, Moors, and Muscovites; however, it ls 
granted him.' Iu Wallanhia and Moldavia the same practice holds; and at the time 
of the Dauubian Commission in 1857, each of the European Commissioners had a 
mibmandar appointed to attend upon him, and they were lodged at the expense of the 
Principalities. Publio functionaries are also received into the Musaflr-khauehs; for 
instance, Turkish officials going or coming from Arabia are, if they require it, received 
in the Musafir-khanehjit Cairo. 

Claimants and trttvcHors ure in the same cose* The rooct remarkable instance of 
liberality to a private traveller is perhaps that of Ibn Batata, who was entertained in 
India and other parts of Asia at the expense of the sovereign whose dominions he 
visited; and this appears to have been more owing to custom than to tbo fact of 
his having filled a judgeship in the Maidive Islands, and alto at Delhi. I havo 
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ini Own of travollfira entertained in the same way both at Constantinople and in other 
towna tf Ativu Tha ~M~ni-jn-i r Ahiir nVlr of Cnnstftritmnpla ii:id Cairo flTO GDmtnHDt 
establish [Canto, presided uvcr by officials who rural va an allowance for tire entertain¬ 
ment til’ eoch gccat, which to appointed l:y tho Government asoovding to the mnk t>f the 
jruest, Tire villages on the high mads throughout the Ottoman Empire Leivq «1b£> got 
Atugaflr-JtbaJieSiaj which sire kept up at tils expense of the village ft™ tba entertainment 
of ordinary tninVclleESr 

Wliikt- the British Gavsnaracnt to bound to provide for the reception of Asiatic 
envoys, iti accordance with custom, because it bos become an Asiatic Government it 
to oo ui9 bound to do on the ground of recipmcity, towsxvls the above-named 
countries, and towards Siam, Chian, and Japan, where our envoya- and consuls ore 
eouton riy lodged in temptobuiIdLng:L; and this in &□ frequent a p: notion, that, were 
it not nnaiLilind with,aEuroptftQ cMSulin thnaO countries would raise si complaint; 
and thn ei%3Utiea of tlic European eocsuto for lodgiug w Japan have boon mentioned 
os one of t-lie vexnttooa of which the Japanese complained* 

Suitors and claimants hove hem mentioned m pbhuh who have a right Lo expect 
to be received in a Mnnafii-kbantib; for these pfirsons, though tint envoys of Independent 
Stains, arc frequently the reproSnnts.ti.vea of large bodies of men, or of princes, with 
rights guaranteed by treaties; Others laay liO pEasOtto who kftViJ suffered li&rilahip or 
lujastdcfl; and as sereial coses have occurred iu which claimants liuyo obtained from 
tlm Imperial Government tho redrew width they senght for, it fairly bo assumed 
that ths State was benettted by tliose persons having obtained ju&ticn; and tho juatim 
tEmy obtained would have haatt rendered still moire gLawful to them, and the goad 
name of flm British Gover-nmimt augmentod, had tluosn pennons been treated more in 
accordance with thoii national cListuin and usages, To tiucsn persons may be added 
the students Ott lllcir drat arrival final Japan, China. rind Binun, whom the Government 
encourages bo come to this coanliy. 

lliis leadti to the eonsidcracLon ef th* uspcdlenty of giving roeeption in u MuHidr- 
bbaneb to the third-dass of those entertained in (he llusaflr-tlijibe.lia of Agj&, namely, 
prlvLita travednia. 

Ilow^oever ABlotlc uBagn might he in their favour, i?ueh a praetiefi would, ba ao 
lrttlo understood in ths& eouutry, that tile mention of it would, perhape, prejudice the 
advocacy of 1J10 claimfl Of thn efficiid travelhia, were it pat that influential oigaoU of 
the pn : a have at. various tunes dilated on the advuntsLEUB to be abtsiLncd. Lnoiu the 
vialts to England of edm-ahed men ft*m itianug the lull: lL it outs of IudLDu These 
adVautogLS are, indeHl, eidfleiently obvinul; and if any iuducaui£Htfc wdT- to bo 3)0ld 
out to the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula to visit London, Lhe ecrtiinty of finding 
a. lotLpiug suited to Iheir wE.nts wnnhl be ft greater inducement than the granting of 
a free pa^SL-Lge from India to this country. 

It may be urged upon these who tme umvilling to be wa-yed by merely Aeiatao 
praCaduutE and ftsomple, tliftt the French Government alao torni&liee a similar qj£- 
ample tor Lbcic indtntimi, for it has CShibUfilind agucHf-bauua in the Champs Elyisl'ca, 
to wbiflb it sent citLbasdGa from Morocco and other omnitries. The French Govern¬ 
ment, however, hn s tnudi fewer emcaaiong to mcJtc use of such u, house tl iftu the British 
GoveriLinent, whose nelattona with Aaia ore so much more CEtensivti and nmltiplicls. 

It will, perhapa, be oaid that on tliCEo accaatoue wbeti ft Mu&ftflr-khAneh is required, 
the Government may entertain its ^uesta in hotels, as it haa dnue in the caw of & 
Japanese embassy, and of others; arid tba reply la, Ibat through the wont dE a Musaflr- 
lili-iLieh, and depetLdenco nn thn hotels, the Govcrumani ia put to very much g^reatEsr 
CXponEe. and the guests arc touch leas comfortable; they lose riku tbn satisfnCtton of 
feel iug tlicmEelves to be the quests af flia Stnfe, which feeling cannot be conveyed by 
6 billet OH OH hotol r If lore over, If tlsa Govem mijnt bad A b 011 6ft at its diSfKHftl to wMfth 
it con Id send ito geoski it m igbt afford to ha mans liberal tb an it is at present. 

In illuatintioii of the kind af portions wlio, baiddca msivoys, should t}« entertained 
in ft MiiEofii-khaneh, f alight cite tiie eow of a Faraian nobleman who arrived in 
Londfla in tba year of tho first Great K^bibition With, a coin plaint or alBjm. It is 
unnecessary to cuter into the EUlbjeet Of h:a alalia, find it Will ba tLllflcient to Say that 
tba (J ovemtaeut of the day ordered that ha should bo Cll tCr^h&J, and GvanEOftlly it 
Eupplicd him with the mEaua of retnrjiuig to his country. There w&s some dllheiil ty 
as to lodging him, far be could spesfe na Etnepeftn language, tued he was confided to 
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a doctor, ■who had lived in Syria, and who professed to roeoive any Orientals who 
might be coming to London to visit the Exhibition. This gentleman, however, 
contented himself with placing the Persian in n tavern; anil next day an officer who 
Lad served in Persia, and wlio vras sent to call upon him, found him in a fit o 
despondency at being in a Mey-kimneh, and described bim as being as nearly ready 
to commit suicide as a Mussulman well could be. Furinnatcly for him, he was removed 
to the private house of an ex-consul, who could communicate with lu'm and irmltn him 
comfortable. 

When Abd-el-Karler came to London, no notice whatever was taken of him, and 
this neglect wns commented upon by the newspapers. Some time after that I met 
one of Abd-el-Kader's suite, who complained bitterly of the treatment they had received 
in England. I succeeded in pacifying him; but if be was reassured ufl to the friendly 
disposition of this country, his respect for its management or intelligence was not much 
increased. 

Many other cases might be quoted of persons whose position or whoee claims on 
the Government entitle them to expect the hospitality of a MusaSr-khAneh. All the 
claimants to whom I refer, whether subjects of the British Crown, or the subjects of 
other States, did not seek these aliorea voluntarily, bat were obliged to come on account 
of the acts of Englishmen. It may be said of all of them, that whatever they had to 
suffer from the climate of London, from the uncertainties attaching to suits, and the 
hardships of being away from homo, was aggravated by their mode of life in lodgings 
and private houses in remote parts of this large capital, liad they had the resource 
of a Mmtftftr-klianeh, many of them would have had the advantage of tho society of 
persona of similar customs, usages, and language, with which to help them to 
overcome the tediousnesa of exile, and would have carried away a more agreeable 
recollection of their stay in England. 

As many of these suitors (perhaps tho majority of their number) succeeded in 
obtaining the objects of their journey, it may be snid that political interests are 
in favour of the proposition 1 have been advocating; but the simpler claims of 
liumauity are not without weight, and are well expressed by the Yemen poet, Abder 
Boliim el Buruy, as translated oy Captain R. Burton;— 

•' He bath claims on tlic dwellers in the pUocs ot their birth, 

Ho thu waiilereih the world, for ho hicfcoth bim a home." 


I will conclude by stating that twenty years ago some of tho princes of India 
proposed to build a Mus&fir-klmneh in London; but the project fell to the ground, 
as it met with no encouragement, with oue or two exceptions. It is, however, our 
duty, and not that of the princes of Lidia, to establish such an institution, which, if 
established by them, would deprive us of the power of naming it our guest-house; 
and this wouid be even a more severe criticism upon our bad management than the 
present total absence of official hospitality. 

It has been suggested to me, that the building formerly occupied by the Board of 
Control would bo suitable, and would bo at the disposal of the Government for this 
purpose. 

London, January 21, 18G9. 


Major-General O. F. North then rose, and saidThe author of this paper starts 
with a proposition which ho seems to take as undeniable, namely, that the Govern¬ 
ment are bound to provide a lodging for certain classes of natives, whom he baa 
arranged under three heads — ambassadors, claimants aud travellers of distinction. 
Now, I think I nm right in stating (although I malra tho observation subject to 
correction) that the lato East India Company generally discouraged the visits of 
natives to this country; therefore that is one reason probably why a Musa iir-kli: inch, 
or, as it might be more properly called, Mehman-khanch, has never been established in 
this country. But taking it for granted that tho Government are lx>und to provide 
a guest-house for visitors of distinction to this country, it is very rarely indeed that wo 
have any here. If the place that lias been mentioned—the large building at the back 
of these premises, where the late Board of Coutrol need to sit—were set apart and 
fitted up for this purpose, you would have a large establishment, such as that would 
be, witu furniture, and a staff of servants to be kept up at a vast expense, the 
furniture deteriorating, whilst the building might be unoccupied perhaps for years 
together. I would beg to point out* that even the present Government have never, 
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to id j fcwwfcdgfe, done moire than hire ft mansion when any crowned bead, ambus- 
aadciij, cm European Prince, Qi person of distinction Laa come here as a guest of the 
SLate. Mhny instances have occurred of Tate year*! where, I believe, even crowned 
heads have hem lodged in hotels rather than in any place provided for their reception 
especially. Therefore it seems to mo thattlm same course antFoldbepaiiBiied, suppeaiug 
the Ckwernuient admitted that they were to and to provide a renktenoe, for any natives 
of distinction who eame U> ibis corns try. Wil an the OCCflUOIL offered, tbuy □onld pi ovkha 
a mom convenient ludging than any Mehman-khcmah <xmld afford, by hiring a mansion, 
wheiu natives could live according to tl:e prejudices of thiir caste, anil according to 
the rites of their religion, mneh better than if il Mnhmais-khftueh 'mere provided 
for Hindoos and other Asia lie races. Ido not say this in diBf*rag«neat of the iden 
of Mr. Stanley, hat I merely point out what seam to he practical difficulties and 
objections in the way of establishing a Mohman-kliaiieb. (Hear, hear-} 

Major EvAifs Bell. —I think meat of tii b precedents mentioned in the peper warn- 
precedents derived either front days when facilities for travelling, and tbo tneema of 
conunLmiefttL'jn between nations, were vary deficient, ox from nation a nt present in an 
inforcur aturte of oivilimtioi], and destitute of public planes of entertainment. If the 
author Of the papm had Yery strongly said that our Gn-vanimeut hud. very often 
exhibited a certain degree of neglect imel a want of tact on the arrival uf dhtinguighed 
strangers ia this eOKLtSry-— BS in the case of the Viceroy of Egypt, for whom very 
unHuitahlo £icenminodn.tica had basn provided in the first plane, and until ft dis¬ 
tinguished nobleman hut still a private param, placed hie mansion at the di^naa-l 
of his Highness; and, as in the case of A bd-el-ICudcr] who certainly was alighted 
in a very reniarka.blc manner—I think that would hu il very good urgunaenfi fur the 
appointment of some public officer charged with the dirty of attending to those caeca. 
But. reaSly, &t present, when any distinguished visitor can always pifncnre letters of 
introduction which will secure for him ail the information winch he nealg s and all 
the a-ttantion due to his position, I do pot think that thena is any necessity for a 
Spousal bulldiug being erected- In f&ut, I th.inlc thn Only ciara of parsons who can 
00 said t& have any claim on the Government, oj^e recognized onvoya aud persons of 
the rank of Sovereign prinrea. As to pertone who OtmiC to prosecute suite amd prefer 
grievances having any clam on the CraVCromenlj for reception, I should deny it 
altogether. I think the ceupsuaion of that would ho a fruitful source of Iaw-suEta, and 
it would very Much entourage the concoction oE grievances. (Hear, bear.} Anybody 
wanting to come to England might in Ihot case tefc up & grievance in order that ho 
might he comfortably lodged and attended to whilst he was in England. 

Sir Ceuhj-us WiKOVtSUf H,F,—1 mast oay th&tl iliink it would he for better that 
Orientals of great wealth and high station who visit tins country should hire ft hcaae, 
than that they should have one particular building provided fur them, If if ja incon¬ 
venient tc hire a private house, why should they nofi go to hotels ? I think we should 
endeavour to encourage their, te abandon tbo prejudices of Cantu and religion y and 
live as English people and Europeans do. We find that Egyptians and Turks visit 
all the enpi tala cf Europe, and live for months in Par's, Yienna, hfico. and wherever 
they can find omueemrnt. Tkey to-ka apariraen 1% in hotels, or hire hoitHUB, uatl ea-t^at 
tahle with othor people not of their race or religion, p*nd li vo 5D all reaped^ an far aa 
we com judge, as Europcams do, I think tkat is rather to be eocou/ugud. (Hear, 
bear.) 1 should encourage them bo Ihmw off these projutiices which they am chligeil 
tc smbmit to in their own countries. For theEu i ensues I do not tee any necessity fox 
sotting a-port any building fox Grient&lfi, who ftl'u Wealthy enough to hire houses or 
apartments for their own rasp. Wifh regard to (he poorer classed very fbw of them 
come to England; and as to those who come as suitors for justice^ from India, they 
are always aids to provide for themselves ; otherwise th[-y could nut afford to appeal. 

Major hupa-—yyliiteb I agree with what has fallen fixma SixCJiarltg Wingdeld, I 
must nt the same tim e say, that our CCU utry l1o«s sufi'or in reputation for want of SUOh 
an airangement as that proposed by the Hen. Mr. Stanley. Aithough bore&fter It 
m&y be dKitshle to fbHoiv tho ccurse adopted in other countries with rKgard to Turk's 
smd Egypti&iiii, yet the ndvamu in India lias not been so great us to reader it nanocea- 
e&ry to lake care of offending the natives by disrognrd of thelr^tejndices. I havs hud 
kjs ie pejeonal experience on this point, in onfcerbiini ng on esivoy^iom a prince in lading 
and 1 must admit t.hat> altljongh it was a labour of pleasure, it wan nevajihelessL to a 
certain eciteni, a tax, because ihii tndinu gentleman was really Unable to move Libcut 
withuut my agahiancs. Had there been such a place as & MusAfijvkhanebj in which 
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there was an officer who understood native manner* and customs, no doubt this dis¬ 
tinguished Indian gentleman would have found everything comfortable. Although 
he was not at all wanting in means, he would have gone bade to his own country with 
a higher respect for the British Government for taking care of its visitors than, I fear, 
he now hoe. My own experience of travelling in India is this:—A letter (without 
the least official pressure) to the political officer has always secured for roe the greatest 
attention os to lodging, both for myself and for my horses; and not only so, but 
servants were provided for me. If onv of these native chiefs came to England, I, m 
an Englishman, should feel rather ashamed of my own country if no arrangements 
were made for them. It has been remarked in India very much that what took place 
with regard to the Viceroy of Egypt was a disgrace to the English Government; and 
the same applies to the reception of one or two other distinguished visitora. Therefore, 
I think that a great deal is to be said in favour of wliat is proposoil in Mr. Stanley's 
paper. When nations become so advanced, that die higher and morn distinguished 
men among them always speak English or French, or both, it is a very different matter. 
They understand European habits ami customs; but many of the great prince* of 
India have not received an English education; and it would bo very difficult indeed 
for them to visit this country, unless they themselves.deputod sonic persons conversant 
equally with Europeun and Asiatic manners to moke suitable arrangements for them, 
or unless they were placed by our Government into tko hands of such people^ If a 
Musofir-khanch is not established, I think that a Mihm&ndur should be appointed, 
who would make such arrangements as would be suitable to the habits and customs 
of the people, and would provide for a duo regard beiug paid to their religion. Now, 
whilst I think it very desirable that a public officer should ho appointed, such as I 
have been describing, I must stall express the hope that some effort will lie made to 
provide some establishment, if not so large as has been contemplated, where people 
could bo lodged. Considering the extent of our possessions in India, that we have so 
many kings and prince* under our orders, and considering that 200,1X10?. have been 
spent out of the revenues of India to build an office for the Secretary of State, I do 
not think it would be too much to devote even a large sum of money to tins purpose, 
even although the house was not largely used. By such a movement as this, our 
Government would gain in credit with the princes and kings of India; and wo all 
know that that credit would be worth something. For my own pert, I roust say that 
I think Mr. Stanley’s idea an exceedingly good one, and every way worthy the attention 
of our Government. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Riddell, O.SJL—It appears to me that there is one fatal objection to the 
establishment of one of those houses in London; that is, that the princes of India 
and Datives of distinction who might lie expected to take advantage of it, so differ 
among themselves in manners and religion, that the building suitable for one would 
be entirely unfit for another. (Hear, hear.) The case of the Viceroy of Egypt has 
been mentioned more than once in the course of the present proceedings. IVrliapa 
the conduct of the Government was to some extent a slight to His Highness, though 
no^to the extent it lias been said to be. But supposing you had iiad this Slusuflr- 
khaneh, could you have put the Viceroy of Egypt, who is u Mussulman, into such a 
house while it was occupied bv the Rajah of Yondpore? I think it probably would 
bo very desirable to find, and t think the Secretary of State would have no difficulty 
in finding, one of the numerous gentlemen at home who are thoroughly familiar 
with Oriental life to act us Mihrunndar to any princes or distinguished natives of India 
who might happen to come to England; but I think it would be very inconvenient 
if not impracticable to have any one establishment open to visitora belonging to 
all tko different races and religions of the East. With regard to suitora who como 
here, as an English tax-payer, I should most assuredly object strongly to the payment 
of a single penny towards their expenses. Some, no doubt, have good cause for their 
appeals, but other* have not; and how are we to discriminate? I see no reason why 
suitors from India should not pay their own expenses. Then, as to those who come 
for their own amusement, they are perfectly well able to take cure of themselves; and 
the Government certainly need not go to'the exjienso of establishing a house of this 
sort for them. (Hear hear; and some expression of dissent.) 

The Dbwan Mathra Doss [Minister to Hit ffifihuts the Maharajah of h'appoortala, 
O.C.S ./.}—I agree with tho views expressed in the paper of the Hon. Mr. Stanley, 
because I have had a good deal of experience with regard to the condition of Asiatics 
who visit this country, which experience convinces me of the benefit which would result 
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■if Mr. &buiUy*is scheme were carried into ciKet. Altimdgh whoa I wme to tlim country 
I was nil a to afford a house, Iwn&in great trouble because I did not know thoeustome 
wad Mbits of yaur nation. Therefore I mo wry faftaruit* in representing a matter who 
baa great ffionda kBTG r tv bo afibrded me great kelp and Assistance. I was placed in a 
very good IioueO, with LI great many servants, and tliey were instructed by a great 
friend of my master to cany cut tbs hahita and enstoma so "necessary for us- An 
Indian may ccailfl bore wbo can afford to pay for a bousa and tvery thing be wants, but 
perhaps bo may get Into tlic bauds of fi bad man, and bo ruined. On that account 
Indian princes and, kings uni prevented from coming to England. X do not say that 
you should support yOUr visitors from India—they call support tbeaPwLvoH urban they 
eome to tliiE country— but it is very deurabls that they altould have Bnmo one to guide 
them, to falrr: them into good Bociciy, and to show them places and objects which 
would convince them of the greatness of this country, and so secure tlicir good infill- 
enos in their nwn country tu your benefit, Eut at present they cannot come, because 
there is no snob obstante ut band fur them. (Cheeie.i 

The Cesadmau.-—B efore colling upon Hr, Stanley to respond, as I presume be 
wishes to du, I will make a fbw observations upon bis paper, and also upon what bos 
been anld in the course of tbls disouaaion, I tb ink wo must al 1 feel thankful to Mr. 
Stanley for die benevolent and patriotic foaling which Is evinced in In's paper, whatever 
diftl.-rfiSOii of opinion there may be emongsrfc us as to the prwtieabiljty of hia SCbomu. 
{Heor, heir.) I for odo oiq sorry llmE hia paper was EO short, and that ha did not 
follow up hia re marks by unfolding seme proetfoBJ sokemc of hia own for carrying out 
what bo oanaLifora so (lesiiable. At the same time I eunEaler it a must useful tiling 
that such a subject aa this should hove been ventilated, he it ia now, especially in the 
presence of so many -native gentle men. We ora porticolarly happy to-day in having 
heard euoh an excellent repreBentatiTe of native gentlemen give ospresdon to hia 
views upon the Euhiaot, {CIieojh.) I Look Upon it OS one of the great nrlvantages 
□f thin Association that it coabreH the people of tllifl country to BW into the native 
mirad more than they would otherwise be able to do. That cannot but bj beneficial 
to us as ike rulers of that great cuimxry. We very often deal with aubjccts of great 
Interest fo Ihem, in the dark, from our realty not knowing wlmt is pacing in their 
minds with respect to mot,tore of ho great importance to them. No doubt there are 
very great di fficultiee in the way of carrying out Mr. Siaulfly a idea, especially as regards 
tli a eetablialunent of what would appear to bo a large Ollontol hotel. 'When One 
cunridensv as Hr. Riddell justly remarked, the variety of the tribes cuitl religions of tho 
poopie of India, one cannot but see that it would be ulmcst impossible to make pro- 
visions in one bail ding in & city like this, which would bo en if able to them ail al ike, I 
cannot help thinking chat the result would, remind us to Homo extant of those happy 
families w.Lieli we have seen exhibited noecaiouady in Regent Street and elsewhere. 
There we sou the cat, the dug, the awl, the mount, and other animala brought together 
in OnC Cage 1 but I fancy it reptliree nil the vigil auca uf tbfi LeC]Jtt to proven t tliem 
Ircan eaiing one another, or, at all events, from disagreeing seriously, I am afraid 
something of th&t sort might be the case in such eui esta,bliabincnt as is proposed r^but 
at the Banna time Ecmatbing might be done with regard to the reception of visitors front 
India, which would ba to Ulb orrjdft of our Indian (Jpvamment* It can scarcely 
foil to I* ft toilicO of eiabftrratsnieal to the Indian Ilouaa authorities that so many 
Indian subjects wane to Londtiti from timu to tLinc, and ar* tamed adrift on the tender 
mcreies of etnan^crs; and I hope (hali on* result of this jirbjuct Mving buon ventilated 
will bo to tftcilitnto some arrangements by tlie Govcrntncat of Indiii far a proper 
juKipitoa uf our Indian aubjeetB, whether small or great, when they viHit Ibis coantry, 
TFitri regard to great men, lilre the Pasha of ^gypt, and pririOOS Of high -position, 1 
think there is seldom madL didfoulty, provided tl^y oome properly (vecredltod from the 
G-ovemmeni of Indta io tbo Govanmnnt of id llr country. ‘We may be tolcnNy sure 
tbftt In their ease proper filrangomcuta will always be marie tor their reception m 
future, after the luintakes which have been m&da with regard to the Paab& of Egypt 
and a there—the mistakes IlfcVLUg CiUitcd SO much Uttontion. # Rut three are Hkany 
gsnRearta, notifies of India, E»me of only moderate rauaus > Mm are attracted to this 
country by bctvir.g cases of impirtanen to ley before the Government. Many nf these 
geioileineii must be nt a. great 'Jisadvantage upoa arriving in a. great city likn'tbie, with 
no proper introductions, and no friend to look after them. I do thick tbni a certain 
amount of parental care might very properly be Ehown by the iildift House autboritka 
an behalf of ouch persons j and I can conceive no better eommenoeraant than that 
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which has already been suggested by Major Lees and othera who have spoken, namely, 
the appointment of an efficient public officer—call bun what you will, Mihmandar or 
otherwise—thoroughly conversant with Oriental habits, whose duty shall be to receive 
and attend to omr Indian subjects visiting this country. 1 would also suggest that there 
should be in connection with the India Office a building or a room properly fitted up, 
which might be a kind of general resort for these gentlemen. (Cheers.) It might bo 
arranged so as to answer the purposes of a club. There this official should establish 
his head-quarters, and be always ready to meet strangers on their arrivul, and assist 
them in every possible way. 

Mr. Stant.kt. —I era afraid that in some respects I have not snccec-ded in making 
my meaning sufficiently plain. I guarded myself against saying that the Govern- 
rue Lit were bound to take the steps 1 suggested, except as to ambassadors. Political 
expediency, and perhaps humanity, wore ilia grounds of my remarks as to the enter¬ 
tainment of other visitors, 1 am sorry tliat tho gentleman is not now present who said 
that the old East India Government did not want to receive people from India, or to 
encourage their visits. Surely that must have been iu tho time of Warren Hustings. 
The * Timos’and other papers have frequently expressed their desire that Indians 
should <jome to see this oounlry, so that they might get important ideas of the power 
of England; and for other reasons affecting our own welfare ancl interests more than 
theire. An observation was made about crowned heads being sent to hotels. It would 
he indiscreet, perhaps, to mention the nnmo of a Member of Parliament who intended 
to move for tne establishment of a similar house to that which I havo mentioned, for 
the reception and accommodation of European princes. He thought it wns disgraceful 
to this country that European sovereigns should, be sent to hotels, instead of to places 
provided for their suitable reception by tho British Government. In France anti in 
Russia they have done very much the same thing as I wish were done here. A groat 
deal too much stress has been laid upon the “ happy fuuiiiv’ arrangement. People in 
Asia, of all creeds, and of widely different enstoma and habits, live together in much 
greater harmony than is commonly supposed. For example, the Dowan Mntliru Doss, 
who has addressed us, has servants of different religions, all living in harmony in the 
same house. I am Bony that neither Sir Ilartle Frere nor Sir Henry Ruwlineon, who, 
twenty years ago, wished to start this project, are here—they would have liom able to 
advocate the idea better than I can do. An observation was made ns to the shortness 
of my paper. I might easily have prolonged it by giving a great number of instances 
of people who havo come to England from the East, and been greatly disappointed 
with their reception; hut I contented myself with tha instance of the Persian nomeman, 
who came here in Lord Palmerston's time, and with that of Abd-el-Kudcr. I did not 
mention others, because I did not wish to hurt the feelings of tliose who stood in tho 
way of these people being properly received. With regard to the remark of ono gentle¬ 
man, who said, that suitors and claimants were wealthy enough, and did not require 
assistance, I may just mention that two gentlemen recently camo to London from 
Indio, and soon found themselves in the greatest want- They seem to hare come on a 
vgjy proper errand, having had, apparently, ft denial of justice in Italia. It turned out 
that they are Zemindars, and they were sent to the Strangers' Home, established by tho 
lute Prince Consort. But that place was never intended for such strangers aB those I 
have just mentioned: it was intended for such as the Lascars, who are brought here in 
our ships, to gave them from beating their tom-toms iu the street, and to enable them 
to go bock to their homos at the first opportunity. Then as to what has been said 
about tliu building. I snv that no new building need be erected. It would be easy 
enough to adapt some Government building to the purjiosc; and it might )>o done 
without the great expense which lias bceu mentioned as necessary. At least, there con 
bo no good reason why ft guest-master should not be appointed for persons who liavo 
business to transact with the India and the Foreign Offices. That is mast essential. 

^ Lori? Lyyei>en. —I am sure you will all agree with mo in saying that the Associa¬ 
tion its very much indebted to any person who, with great knowledge of the East, 
contributes a paper for tko information of this meeting. (Cheers.) Whether the plan 
which Mr. Stanley proposes is desirable or feasible, I do not feel conqietcnt to say. 
There appear, on the one hand, to be great difficulties in the way; ami yet, on the other 
hand, it seems that great advantage would be derived from it. I do not agree with 
the little fault which the Chairman seemed to find with Sir. Stanley’s paper on th© 
ground of its being too short- The more concise and comprehensive such papers are 
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the better; and you will all cgre© with mu in thinking that Ihc paper w© hoy© bad 
to-day weJL deserves tJi'Ose- two epithets, I do not desire to outer into [be discussion of 
this subject, My pappose fe merely to ask you to pass a vote of thunka to Mr. 
Stanley for having been bo oldiipug && to produce so excellent a pup&r upon this 
BUbjCct; and though wo may not be prepared to go the ler.tlb of urging the scheme 
upon the pL'tFE-ut ilJuverujoeut, it ia well worthy of their ©unsideration, us well fus of ours, 
and l think the discussion which has taken .place will he of great USsC, (Hoar, bear,) 

Mr, jFtts-IVilllam seconded tb© vote of tWiks to the Hon, Mr- E-tanloy, audit wan 
unanunoualy ouilei 

The proceedings ended with a imrinimoua vnto of thanks to the ObaumMSj movad 
by Mr, Uamiajee, and aooondod by Colonel French. 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 , 7Sill). 

Sir RODERICK I. BTUBCHISON, E.aB„ is the Chaib* 

A MERTiriG of the East. India Association was held on Wednesday* April 7* 
i860, to hear a Paper read by lfa.jur-Gener.ai Sir YnrcEN'L' Kvre, K.C.S.L, 03. t 
entitled 

A Rctrotf ik£ uf iAi Ajfghan War } i aiih reference to jpa&&£ng Nvijds in Central 

Aaiii. 

Sir VnicEKT Ethe.—S irKoderiek, before proKotUng with my paper, with year kind 
permission, 7 wish to address a few words to the members of ttlte East ludiu Association 
who may he present, My object in addressing them la to prevent any possible dis¬ 
appointment they may feel, nriBing from tlie fact which I am about to stale, that aJlor 
Sir Boderick Mnrchiauu kimcHy undertook to flupport me by taking ibo chair on this 
□orasina, bo npmased to me a. stmng hope and desire that J»y paper Hhonld not bo 
followed nt present hy any political discussion; and lift gave ECO Buck very strong and 
cogent rtSOOnefOr this wish, that I felt myself bound to comply irith it on my own 
resignsibility; and I pledged Sir Roderick tb.it I would, as £ir aain me lay, carry out 
his wi shes. It Is possible that Borns me ml Wits of the List India Association may have 
rome kero with an idea tbit there would be a disniSKau, a wide eng probably, with 
reference to the principal subject of my papor, I caunafc say that I wrote tbia paper 
with any such view, r f lie object of nay writing it will, I think, he sufficiently 
developed in thn course of its perusal. Yon arc all aivare that the subject baa been. 
diacuBEed almost utf noKsecsa already iu the public papers, especially these which 
reach ub from India, At the Same time, if there sitould b© any members of the 
.East India AhbX j £u; tiu u who tbiuk that there are points in the paper whioli admit of 
fair discussion, it will still he open tn thorn to diFEUEt them at no* ndjoairn^t nuoietiug 
in Ibclr OTVft particular room, fit any Lime whisk they may dud nonvemgnt, when f 
ahall be lUOat happy to eUend. I cannot hut express my own belief that a diBonaaion 
ia at present nimoccHBiLTy, and perhaps would lead to no particular good reaulL. 

Hiiving thus eddi'cased the members of the hhat India AsEuciation, I wfeh to 
remark, that wiiat applies to them will also apply to all present in (bat respect. It ia f 
I Ime w, a gonnrflliy'rccCLved s-xkuii that Indian subjects are a bom I believe that 
all subjects are a bom more c-t Icee when Jugjredl into diBcussion on ill-timed occasions , 
but that can hardly apply lo a papor liko tlua, wlaioh io written at the express desire 
of nm Associahou oocnccted with India, JloreovBr, 3 nraanot but think that the 
interest of history never cEnses, espodaily a history like that of the Affghan war, which 
ftfTfeetert th& liappinosa of tbou*mnds Of liimilLfia ill our own oonrrtry—Similfes most of 
whom had Enru?, mfemheiE whafte fortune it WAS to meet with “idorvni- u grave a> in th© 
course nf that campaign, 7 am glad te nee here many of rny old ODmradEH in Aflghan- 
isten who ferInnately met with the 'farmer ibicr OJld not die leSat among those ia 
Sir Cfec-rgB Poliuck, wbosa- glory it was, to retrieve COT disaiteru in Affghanistan, The 
hiakjrv of the Adjghuu war Iies haan often ’■vrittea, as yon are well aware, hut by eldqu 
so fully, ec ably, or ao ftitbftdly as by Mr, Kaye, whom I may call the princB of Indian 
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historians. I am not sure whether he is present now, but whether so or not, I hope ho 
will allow me to express myself as I have done without offending his modesty. But 
hie volumes are still as popular as ever, in spite of the story he telle being an old one. 
There is hardly any household library, I will venture to say, which does not possess his 
book. In addition to Mr. Kaye’s work, the history of the Afghan War haB also been 
admirably embodied ia a condensed form in Mr. Mnrehman's more modern * History 
of India,' a work which has so far commended itself to attention as to have been 
adopted by the Indian Government as an educational work in their schools and 
colleges. I have not scrupled to skim the pages of those eminent writers ao fur as 
suited my purpose on this occasion; and if the result should prove to my present 
audience a bore, I can only say that it is not the fault of the writers before mentioned, 
nor is it the fault of the subject, but simply the fault of myeelf. 

Sir Vincent Eyre then proceeded to read the following paper, having flrst drawn 
the attention of the meeting to a map on the wall, containing the most recent inform¬ 
ation regarding Central Asia, gained from Russian and English sources;— 

1. Perhaps no Governor-Genoral of India ever assumed the reins of office with 
more benevolent inclinations and mom peaceable intentions than Lord Auckland in 
1836; yet., within less than two years, be plunged headlong into a war to which, 
there is reason to believe, lie was all along secretly averse, anil which has been since 
stamped by universal public opinion ns the most unjust, ill-advised, and unnecessary 
that had ever engaged the energies of a British army, or risked the honourable repu¬ 
tation of the British name throughout the Eust. 

2. Having been invited to contribute a paper for perusal boforo this Association 
duriug tho present season, I could think of no more opportune and appropriate subject 
whereon to exercise our minds and memories than that afforded by a brief historical 
retrospect of the Affghau war of thirty years ago,—its origin, oondnet, and conse¬ 
quences,—in order that, “ forewarned and forearmed,” by & vivid recollection of past 
mistakes and failures, we may be the better prepared to encounter such similar 
emergencies, present or future, as are inseparable from our peculiar position as the 
dominant power in India ; the difficulties connected with which we must accept as our 
inevitable lot, and gird ourselves manfully to meet with that calm foresight and 
unflinching resolution which are alike the harbingers and guarantees of success. 

8. It is now a well-established feet that the initiative in the Affghaa war was 
taken in opposition to the opinion, and even in di fiance of the protests of the Court of 
Directors, who wore at that time the nominal trustees of India; and that a large share 
of the responsibility belongs to Her Majesty’s Ministers in England, who, in common 
with Lord Auckland’s official advisers, believed that the stability of our Indian 
empire was being so seriously threatened by the warlike operations of Persia, 
secretly influenced by Russian diplomacy in Central Abiu, os to render it absolutely 
necessary for the rulers of India to arouse themselves to ward off the impending 
danger by some outward demonstration of power in that quarter. 

4. A new monarch Lad recently succeeded to the throne of Persia, whose par- 
tifflities had betrayed themselves in favour of a Russian alliance, in opposition to the 
interests of Great Britain, whose influence had heretofore prevailed over all rivals 
at the Court of Teheran; and among the earliest results of this change, was the 
determination to hurl a Persian army against tho fortress of Herat, which had long 
been in possession of the Affghans, but to which an old claim on the part of Persia 
was now conveniently revived. 

5. A general belief prevailed among European and Asiatic diplomatists of that 
period that the possession of Herat by Persia must necessarily threaten not only the 
safety of Affghoniston, but of the rich plains of the Punjab (at that time in po»*e.-<sion 
of the great Sikh ruler Runjeet Siugh) and of British India lying beyond. There¬ 
fore it was but natural that Affghans, Sikhs, and English should be anxious for some 
sort of alliance for purposes of mutual defence against a common enemy. 

6. But, when it considered wbat large disciplined forces might have been easily 
concentrated on any threatened point of our Indian frontier, how powerful an army of 
friendly Sikhs at that time occupied the Punjab, and what formidable physical ob¬ 
stacles the intervening country presents at all times to the march of a large Invading 
furcc, hampered with artillery, commissariat, and other necessary vmpedimenicL, it is 
difficult to aocount for the panic that so generally prevailed on any other rational 
ground than a consciousness of some weak and combustible points in the hetcroge- 
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neons fabric of our Indian empire, which might cause it to collapse or explode 
suddenly and disas trendy on the application of any sufficiently exciting forces from 
without. 

7. It is to bo hoped that the quarter of a century which has since elapsed has 
gradually placed our moral and material bold of India upon a much sounder basis 
than then existed, enabling our statesmen to listen with comparative calmness and 
cotnplaoency to oil rumours (whether well or ill-founded) regarding the designs and 
doings of tiie potentates beyond our north-western frontier, such as so unfortunately 
sufficed to alarm and stir up to spasmodic action the less fortunate officials of an 
earlier period. 

8. At that time the chief power in Afghanistan was in tho able hands of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, whoso capital was Cabul, and three of whose brothers governed at 
Oandahar. Herat itself was held as an independent principality by Shah Ktmmn , a 
Suddoazye prince, whose father and uncles once reigned oyer Afghanistan, betraying 
and supplanting each other by turns, until themselves betrayed and supplanted by 
tho great Barekzye chiefs, whose power now predominated, and whose elder brother, 
Futteh Khan, had long acted the part of minister and kingmaker, until at length 
treacherously put to a cruel death oy Shah Kamran, against whom Dost Mahomed 
and the other surviving brothers of Futte.li Khan accordingly cherished the bitterest 
feelings of hatred and revenge. 

9. To gratiiy this dire hostility, tho Candahnr brothers were now willing to lend 
themselves to the designs of Persia, not without hope of some benefit resulting to 
themselves. But their great chieftain at Cabul, mare far-sighted and patriotic than 
they, had solemnly cautioned them against the danger of incurring the enmity of the 
British, to tho superior value of whose alliance he was frilly alive, although .Russia 
was at that very time bidding high for his adherence. 

10. Matters were in this unsatisfactory state when, in September, 1887, Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burr.es presented himself before DoHt Mahomed at Qibul, as tbo accredited 
agent of the Indian Government, on a so-etylod 14 commercial " mission, tho real 
object of which was, however, sufficiently transparent. 

11. The two men were already personally known to each other; Burnes having, 
about five years previously, been most hospitably entertained by tho Cabul chief when 
passing through that city as a private traveller en route to F.urope; hence his reappear¬ 
ance at tli© present momentous crisis could not but be hailed as a favourable omen of 
the friendly intentions of the British Government, whoso representative he now was. 
Hia reception was, accordingly, of the most cordial and flattering description, and to 
all appearance ho had an easy game to play; and it is probable that nod ho boon 
allowed to arrange mutters in liiE own way, sill difficulties would have been smoothed 
over, ami all motive for hostilities removed. 

12. The obvious policy of the British Government at that period waB to conciliate 
the goodwill of the Affglmn nation (of whom Dost Mahomed was the acknowledged 
and popular de facto ruler), sb the most effective barrier we could raise aguinst pre¬ 
sent and future innovations of the Western powers; and this we had now a glorious 
opportunity of effecting through tho timely instrumentality of Bumes, tliau wlfom 
no agent could have been found so appositely qualified for such a task, or more zea¬ 
lous to consummate so desirable a result. 

13. But it was uot so to be I I/Onl Auckland and his official advisers had, from 
the very first, conceived an inveterate distrust of Dost Mahomed, for the difficulties of 
whose position they failed to make due allowance, and whose many sterling qualities 
as a ruler they equally fulled to understand and appreciate. In point of fact, they 
had meanwhile conceived a favourite policy of their own, entirely opposed to that so 
earnestly recommended by Bumes, and the result wus his summary read from Cabul 
early in 1838, aud tho temporary triumph of Russian and Persian interests in the 
councils of Cabul and Cumkihur. 

14. A Persian army, with some Russian officers in its train, had meanwhile 
already laid siege to Herat, and ull India looked on in wonder und alarm at tho 
eventful drama enacting at her distant portal in tho northeast. Fortunately, few 
Asiatic powers understand how to conduct siege operations, and Persia, even with the 
aid of Russian officers, and with its own monarch in person at the bead of a suffi¬ 
ciently powerful anny, and battering train, formed no exception to the rule. Tho siego 
lingered on from November, 1837, until September, 1838, affording ample time for 
• intermediate action on the part of the British. 
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13. The credit of this prolonged defence was due, in an eminent degree, to the ac¬ 
cidental presence within the walls of Herat of a young British officer of tlie Bombay 
Artillery, Eldred Pottinger by name. His professional skill and personal energy 
were of the utmost use m directing the defensive operations, and keeping alive the 
martial spirit of the garrison. On more than ono occasion the Affghon commander, 
Yur Mahomed (who was also Shah Kammn's prim© minister), was on tho point of 
yielding to his assailants, but was shamed into a show, at least, of fresh courage by 
the entreaties, reproaches, and even friendly violence of Pottinger, who would not 
suffer him to retreat from the breach when* retreat on hie part must have been tho 
Hignal for general flight, but literally dragged him forcibly again and again to the 
front, until the enemy, in despair at tho pertinacity of resistance encountered, retired 
disoomflted and crest-fallen to their trenches. 

16. According to tho authority of Russian officers engaged in the siege, the Shall 
of Persia’s army amounted to 40,1)00 mon, with 60 guns; and among the former was a 
Russian battalion, which I understand to have been composod of Russian refugees, 
settled in Persia. Not content with 18-poundcr and 24-pounder siege guns, tho firo 
from which, if properly concentrated and sustained, must have speedily effected a 
practicable broach, the Persian engineer entrusted with the siege operations esta¬ 
blished a foundry iu the midst of the camp, wherein four monster 70-pounder guns 
were cast, from whose tire vast and immediate results were expected. Two of these 
burst on trial, killing several bystanders; the other two stood tho test better, and 
several days were then occupied m hewing stone balls of the required calibre from tho 
marble supplied by the monutneula of a neighbouring burial place; and it may Lavo 
been the periodical advent of these unfriendly, tliough fortunalolj harmless visitors, 
which Pottinger likens in his journal to the three shots a-day which tho Spanish 
army before Gibraltar fired for somo time, and which the garrison called after ‘ Tho 
Trinity."” 

17. The garrison of Herat possessed very few pieces of ordnanco wherewith to re¬ 
turn these boisterous compliments ; but, happily tor them, it was not until live months 
had elapsed that Persian self-conceit could bring itself to take council from the 
Russian officers by erecting regular breaching batteries against particular points of 
the fortifications. The situation of the defenders then become more critical, and 
Pottinger‘a professional abilities were called into constant request. 

18. The walls of Herat, as tben existing, formed a large quadrangle, enclosing a 
space of nearly one square mile, being about 1600 yards long by 1400 bread, each 
face having about 30 round b istions; thoao at the four nngles surpassing the rest In 
height anu bulk; a deep wet ditch, having a faussc-braye, surrounding the whole. 

' The walls, which were from 25 to 30 feet high, stood on an elevated mound of earth, 
varying from 40 to 60 feet above the level of the ground, and were of nnburnt brick. 
There were five gates, each defended by a small outwork. On the north side stood 
the citadel, overlooking the city, and enclosed by lofty defences of n similar character, 
but iu a very dilapidated condition. Tho defenders of Herat justly felt more faith in 
their double fausae-broye than in their walls, which now began to crumble rapidly 
under tho concentrated tire of the enemy’s round shot. 

19. At length, on the 24th of June, the long threatened assault took plnoo, which 

was confidently expected to curry all before it. The Persian astrologers, after closely 
consulting the stars, had predicted a signal triumph for their monarch on that day. 
The assaulting force was to advance in five divisions, each under its own independent 
coma under. The Russian battalion formed the forlorn hope of one of them; but it© 
leader (General Bornwski) was shot down at tho very first onset, and, by some accident, 
the men composing it contrived to get under the fire of the Persian batteries, in addition 
to the bullets and missiles of the Aflghans, and were obliged to beat a retreat, with a 
loss of four officers and 250 men killed and wounded. Better success for soon: time 
seemed in store for another of the storming columns, which actually penetrated tho do- 
fences, carrying all before it, but being feebly supported from behind, was again and 
again driven back, though more than once on the very verge of victory, but was as 
oftftu baffled by the indomitable pluck of Eldred Pottinger, who, when all aeemod lost, 
drove the faint-hearted Tar Mahomed before him to the rescue, as ulrcody related. 
Russiau accounts do not hesitate to give the youug English officer full credit for 
the result, so triumphant to tho Affghuns, so humiliating to their opponents; and ono 
of them adds, “ The Shah was in n violent mge at the failure, and gave ordcra to en- 
composs tho place with a high wall of mud, armed with towers, iu order to starve the 
garrison out. . 

• f n V! f i 
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20. This desperate struggle was succeeded by a prolonged lull, during which 
femme and discoid seemed but too likely to effect that wherein ordinary appliances of 
war had failed,' when at a most critical juncture, the Shah took alarm at some open 
hostilities of the British on the Persian const, and suddenly withdrew his forces, 
being careful, however, before his departure, to saw asunder the 70-pounder guns 
which were to hare accomplished such wonders, each weighing 5 tons, and which 
he was unwilling to leave behind as an additional trophy for the now exulting 


Hera tecs. • 

21. As EIJred Pottinger, whom history will always celebrate ns tho “ Hero of 
Herat,” was subsequently my honoured friend and associate in the eventful episode of 
my own early experiences during the Oabul troubles, I have been unable to resist the 
temptation, at the risk of repeating what some may deem a threadbare tale, of enter¬ 
ing into the above details (partly obtained from original sources) relating to tho drat 
great drama wherein he so conspicuously and so Iionourubly figured, and where¬ 
upon, in fact, the chief interest of the war was so long concentrated. Should any 
similar crisis occur, whether in India or elsewhere, let ns hope that another such 
British hero as Eldred Pottinger may as opportunely start forth into the full blaac of 
fame, fired by Ids example, animated by his spirit, and ns competent to uphold the 

n of his oountry and to disconcert the ambitious schemes of its enemies. 

. It is time I should now return to Lord Auckland and his new project, whereby 
the future safety of our north-west frontier wub to be secur'd against the designs of 
Russian and Persian ambition. This consisted originally of a tri-partite treaty, 
wherein the British Indiau Government, Rnnjeet Singh the ruler of the Punjab, and 
Shah Shooja the long dethroned monarch of Affgbauistan, wei'O the principal parties con¬ 
cerned. Thirty years had elapsed since the last-named personage had been driven from 
his throne to find, after some years of perilous adventure in Cashmere ami the Punjab, 
a hospitable asylum in British territory; from which he twioe issued forth at long in¬ 
tervals to engage in ineffectual efforts to regain his lost dominions. Meanwhile, 
Dost Mahomed, a younger brother of tlxe murdered Futteh Kliuti, had risen to 
supreme power through his military ability and irreprussiblo force of choracter. 
Since 1826, be hod contrived to hold Lis own against all antagonists, and had, by his 
frank urbanity of demeanour, his aptitude for business, manliness, and uniform suooess 
in the attainment of his aims, acquired a strong hold on the hearts and minds of the 
great mass of the Affghau people. Shah Shooja, on the contrary, was remembered 
chiefly for the absence of all those high qualities as a man and a ruler which shone so 
conspicuously in his rival; nor was his return to power a subject of desire to any save 
a fow self-interested partizaus and needy relatives. In spite of these drawbacks, how¬ 
ever, it had been determined by tliu British Indiau Government to suit their own 
policy by dispossessing the one and reinstating tho other, without any real defer¬ 
ence to the wishes and aspirations of the people most interested in the matter. 

23. Accordingly, in a manifesto dated the 1st October, 1838, this new policy was 
publicly (set forth, whereby our Sikh ally, Runjeet Singh, being “ guaranteed in liis 
present possessions, bound himself to co-operate with tho British for the restoration of 
Shah Shooja to the throne of his ancestors.’' On the Sth of November following, 
the news of the retirement of tho Persians from Herat was published by Government, 
but was not allowed to alter the political programme which hod be*n already deter¬ 
mined, further than by causing a diminution of the numerical strength of the British 
force to be employed, which afforded the Commander-in-Ghief, Sir Henry Fane, » 
pretext for withdrawing frum the personal command of the expedition, tho policy of 
which he had never approved, his place being filled by Sir John Keane. 

24. On the lOtb December the Bengal force, under Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
marched from Ferozepore, proceeding by the left bank of the river Sutlej to Rohree, 
where that river joins the Indus. Shah Shooja had already started in advance to 
Shikarporu, escorted by Hindostanee levies numbering 6000 men, raised and disci¬ 
plined by British officers for his special service. He was accompanied by Sir William 
Mac Naghten, who had been appointed envoy and minister at liyi court, and who hod 
boon one of the chief promoters of the expedition. Another force, 5600 strong, 
moved from Bombay througb Scinde to the same point, where an admirable bridge of 
boate had been prepared bv officers of the Bengal Engineers for the passage of the 
whole over the great river Indus. The entire invading force, when combined, amounted 
to 21,000, togetlicr with about four timeB that number of comp followers and upwards 
of 30,000 camels. This long miscellaneous array, consisting of cavalry, infantry, 
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artillery, with their attendant impedimenta of wheeled carriages and laden animals of 
eTery description, filed over the bridge in perfect order, presenting a picturesque and 
memorable spectacle. . ^ 

25. Owing to the undisguised dislike manifested by the Ameers ot Bcinde to tbe 
passage of so many British troops through their country, there seemed every proba¬ 
bility of hostilities'breaking out in that quarter at the verv commencement of the 
campaign, which most' necessarily have delayed the onward progress of the army 
towards Affgh&nistan; but yielding to the force of circumstances, backed by the 
undeniable arguments of strong battalions eager for the plunder of the rich capital of 
Hyderabad, they hod the good sense to succumb before compromising themselves too 
far, although they thereby obtained hut a brief respite from the hard and inevitable 
fate in store, and which overtook them about four years later. 

26. It is needless that I should dwell minutely on the military events of a cam¬ 
paign so well known as that which replaced Shah Shooja on his throne; but it may, 
nevertheless, be useful to glance, en panmnt, at some of the physical difficulties which 
the country onpoaed to the passage of our army. Having saStfy crossed the Indus, 
the vast invading host dragged its seemingly interminable length over 146 milee of 
dreary desert, bordering Beloochistan on the east; and there many hundreds of poor 
horses, camels, au<l bullocks perished from weariness and thirst, leaving their skeletons 
to mark unmistakably to future travellers the track of the inyuders. 

27. Then came the formidable Bulan Pass, sixty miles in length, where fortu¬ 
nately no enemy occupied the heights, although stragglers ron considerable risk from 
stray Beloocheo robbers, ever on the watch behind tlie rocks for passing prey. Here 
the animals suffered severely and perished by hundreds. Emerging from Uur dismal 
gorge into the lovely and inviting valley of Shawl, seemed like passing from purgatory 
to paradise; bat horo, owing partly to a Bounty harvest and jmrUy to the wanton 
devastation caused by some of the troops thonueivea, provision* fell alarm!nglv Bhort 
for so great a multitude, and famine prices prevailed. The neighbouring Khan of 
Khclftt was suspected of aggravating these difficulties, and wo* markixi fur future 

pu^hnrent. y iere f ore , with the least possible delay, the Kojuck Para was 

reached, presenting a long succession of steep and difficult asMnta and descents, with 
somo exceedingly narrow gorges where no draught cattle amid work with effect. Iho 
artillerv including a heavy battering train, was therefore dragged up and lowered 
down by the persevering manual labour of tbe English soldiers, occupying five days. 
The summit P of the pass is 7449 feet above the sea. Here, too, much 
tuined in commissariat, baggage, animals, and much yaluable property’sacrificed in 
consequence Fortunately, the Ailghuns were too disunited among themselves to 
offer any organized resistonce, and the army reached Gjadtibar <m thei 2othi April, 
1839 without any show of opposition. The Oandahar chiefs had fled for refuge to 
Persia without 1 striking a blow, and tbe inhabitants tendered their reluctant homage 
toC old monmeb who was thus unceremoniously thrust upon them by foreign 

^*^29°^On tho 27th June died Runjeet Singh, the famous old" Liim of the Punjub, 

j* ‘ r ii_ : n iv. e Dr csent expedition. On the selfsame day Sir John Keene, leaving 
behind hima strong garrison at Candabar, and even the siege-train winch hftd been 
brought eo far with such heavy cost and labour, pursued his inarch to Ghuznee, where 

he enoountcred his first openly defiant foe in the person of Prince Hyder, a son of !>>t 
be enoounterean^ ar I"/ , m Aff hang defended tlie fortress and citadel, 

Now~ 

^^^JSj&SS&SSS 

and guidance in future emergencies. 
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30. Tho governor, Hyder Khan, was taken prisoner, and such was the panic pro¬ 
duced among the troops of Dost Mahomed, who had takon up a position at Lrghundee 
to dispute the British udvunce to Cobul, that, abandoning for the time all hope of 
maintaining his sovereignty, he fled with about 2000 faithful adherents towards 
Bameeau. A select party of British officers, headed by the since illustrious Outram, 
and escorted by 2000 Affghan horse under command of HajcC Khan Kakur, a noto¬ 
rious turncoat, volunteered to start in pursuit, and, pushing their way by forced 
marches over stupendous mountain passes, must have overtaken the fugitive Ameer, 
encumbered as he was with his family and baggage, before he could read) the frontier, 
had not the aforesaid “ Hajee” proved himself a traitor, whose real object was to throw 
every obstacle in the way of their progress and success. Thus Dost Mahomed escaped 
to Bukhara, not without tho sympathies of many British hearts, until the wheel of 
fortune should once more give a revolution in his favour. 

31. On the 6th of August, Shah Shooja, attended by Sir "William MnoNagh ten, and 
esoart«l by the British troops made his triumphal entry into Cobul, and took up his 
abode in the Bala Hjfpar, or Royal CitadeL There, on the 8th of September, he was 
joined by his eldest son. Prince Tirnour, who had meanwhile penetrated through the 
Khyber Pass from Peshawur, under the escort of a Sikh contingent furnished by 
Runjent Singh, and under the political control af Colonel, afterwards Sir Claude, 
Wnilc, encountering hut little opposition. And thus was tho first act of this wondrous 
drama of real life brought to a successful termination. 

32. Sir Henry Pane, the experienced general to whom the conduct of the Affghan 
expedition hod been originally offered, had been also among tbo first to caution 
Lord Auckland of the dangers and difficulties that would inevitably beBet the 
British troops in that country after the first successful result should have been 
achieved. Sir William MacNagbten, the British envoy, upon whom the chief poli¬ 
tical management of affairs was thenceforth to flail, was not long in experiencing tho 
prophetic nature of that counsel. It soon became evident that Shah Shooja could 
only be maintained on his throne by the continued presence of a British force. This 
was, however, reduced to a moiety by the return of nearly the whole Bombay and a 
portion of the Bengal divisions to India. With the latter went Sir John Keane, soon 
to bo made a peer for the conquest of Ghuznee, leaving Sir Willoughby Cotton in 
chief command of the remaining troops across tho Indus, amounting to about 10,000 
men, distributed over a wide extent of counfry, to garrison the chief cities and such 
other places as required their protecting presence. Advantage was taken of the 
return of the Bombay column to punish Mokrab Khan, the unlucky Kban of Khelat, 
for his so-called refractory conduct, to which allusion has already been made. He 
now offered an obstinate but Ineffectual resistance to the attack an his stronghold, 
which wa3 taken by assault by General Wiltshire on the 15th October, wherein the 
braTe chief himself was killed. His death mnat have occasioned some pongs of 
remorse to Shah Shooja, whom he had formerly befriended in distress. 

83. The two years which followed the establishment of}. Shall Shooja at Gabul 
were chiefly remarkable for the activity of our political officers, great ana small, who 
were scattered far and wide over the land to assist in carrying out, os far ea in them 
lay, tbe policy of our Government, which seems to have mainly consisted in consoli¬ 
dating the power of the Shah, and in extending, as Lord Auckland himself expressed 
it, “ the salutary influence of the British name. The most prominent of these poli¬ 
tical a guilts, both in ability and influence, were D'Arcy Toad at Herat; Rawlinson 
(now Sir Henry) and Loech at Candabur; Eldred Pottiuger in Kohistan; Macgrogor 
(now Sir George) at Jollalubad: Arthur Oonully, on a special mission at Kokand; 
and Sir Alexander Barnes at Cabul. But besides these was a host of minor stow, 
each of wham added his quota to the grand work of ** consolidation." which was not 
ftlvvayB synonymous with “pacification,'' and very generally ended in curving out 
some active work for the military in his immediate vicinity, 

34. Foremost of those worthy of honourable mention was D’Arcy Todd, who had 
succeeded Pottinger as British representative at Herat, on the departure of the latter 
to recruit his health after the siege. Of Todd’s long series jif political encounters 
with the arch-intriguer Ynr Mnliomed, whose sole object seeped to be to extort money 
by working on our political fears and jealousies, I refrain from entering into the 
unedjfying particulars; but that which really formed the distinguishing feature of 
his mission to Herat was his successful effort to induce tho Khan of Kliiva to set at 
liberty some 416 unfortunate Russian captives whose detention as slaves in Kliiva 
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had been made a convenient, and, it must be admitted, a perfectly just pretext by 
Russia for invading that country. This noble triumph of humanity and of bound 
policy he accomplished by twice deputing a British officer, entirely on his own 
responsibility, to work on the fears and hopes of the Khivan chief. The negotiations 
auspiciously begun by Janies Abbott were judiciously followed up and brought to a 
successful jssuo by Richmond Shakcspcar, both being at that time subaltern* of the 
Bengal Artillery; and -to the latter fell the enviable lot of escorting the whole party 
of emancipated captives to the Russian frontier at Oranborgh, where they were safely 
delivered over to the commandant for restoration to their fnends The Russians, not 
to be outdone in acts that £raco humanity, restored to the Khivans merchandize 
valued at two millions sterling, and, more'precious than all beside, forty prisoners, 
among whom were representatives of the wordthiest families in Khiva.' Seldom, if 
over, has a negotiation been effected in the East so creditable to all parties con¬ 
cerned; nor since the brightest days of chivalry have tho honours of knighthood 
which rewarded Shakespear been more worthily won. Sir Richmond Shakespear 
amply fulfilled the promise of his youth, and rose’ to high pnlityal position in India; 
dying in 1861. But Jumes Abbott is still to the fore, with tho mnk of major-general 
on tlie active list, and i9 still. I regret to add, unrewarded, at least in tho way that 
we soldiers moat covet reward; although during our subsequent struggles with the 
Sikhs in the Punjab he rondured eminently good service at a critical period and in a 
manner well deserving of honourable remembrance. 

85. Thus the Affgnan campaign, with all its faults and drawbacks, bore acme 
really good fruit, and evidenced in a remarkablo manner what a store of excellent 
raw matALel for the manufacture of heroes and statesmen had boon previously lying 
dormant in the Iudiun army. In this respect, indeed, it may be said to have awak¬ 
ened to now life tlie latent but laudable ambition of our officers, young and old, and 
lias transmitted a forward impuUo even to tlie present generation —iui impulse which 
I earnestly hone may nsver censo to operate for their own and the public good. 
Many remarkablo oprsodca, accompanied by gallant deeds and victorious issue*, im¬ 
parted an interest to the first year of our occupation of Affghunistan, and tho tempo¬ 
rary success of our policy may bo said to have reached its culminating point on the 
defeat of Dost Mahomed at Damecnn, and his subsequent unconditional surrender on 
the 3rd November, 1810. Of course it is impossible within my present limits to offer 
more than u passing allusion to these supplementary events; but, as an old Bengal 
artilleryman, I cannot pass by in silence the successful passage of Major (>nrtiett’s 
troop of horse artillery over tho stupendous passes of Hindoo Klioosh, at an altitude 
little below that of Mout Blanc, although the feat (of which wo wore then so proud) 
has very recently been creditably rivalled by some British batteries in Lord Napier s 
glorious Abyssinian expedition. 

86. The year 1841 opened with a smiling prospect of peace aud tranquillity, to ho 
soon rudely disturbed by rebellious risings in various directions. The faults of our 
policv and tlie real weakness of our position began to grow more and more manifest 
to friends and foes. Had but Shah Shooja, our puppet king, proved himself a proper 
man l’or the position into which wc had thrust him, all might have gone on swim¬ 
mingly uutil such time as we could, with a good grace, have left him to the loyal care 
of his own subjects, with all the Alai due to our own success and moderation. But 
his unpopularity naturally extended to us as his supporters, although our political 
leaders were wilfully blind' to tho fact, and, in the fulness of time, just us a winter of 
Siberian severity was setting in, the popular volcano suddenly burst forth, aud found 
us unprepared. Tho result is too well known and too bitterly remembered to need 
repetition hero. It was ray own youthful fate to bo the first to narrate tlie dismal 
tragedy bu my countrymen in oil its miserable details j and I have been since informed, 
by competent authority, that the same humble volume, which was the moans of put¬ 
ting lOOOi. into my pocket, had also the unprecedented and perhaps unpardonable 
effect of depriving cue great Duke of Wellington of a whole night's slumber; and 
severe might have been the penalty for the author (then a wretched subaltern of artil¬ 
lery) had uot lus statements, wherein many unwelcome truths were faithfully though 
perhaps indiscreetly blurted out, been so abundantly confirmed by the concurrent 
testimony of trustworthy* witnesses as to liave Jjeld their ground in tho pages of 
history down to the present day. 

37. I liave often since thought that perhaps too much importance has been attached 
to the Cabul disaster, viewed in its military aspects. Politically and morally its awful 
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lessons can never be over-rated, and certainly should never be furgotten; but, regarded 
simply as a military discomfiture, it was in fact the result of u st trpriec, somewhat like 
that whereby the oalebrated Gulliver found himself tied and bound during aleen, and 
at the mercy of the Lilliputians. We English went on slumbering contentedly, as 
though tiie A Afg hans, whose country w<s had so coolly occupied, were our very best 
friends in the world, nnd quite content to bo our obedient servants to boot, until one 
cold morning in November we woke up to the unpleasant sounds of bullets in the air, 
and an infuriated people’s voices in revolt, like the great ocean’s distant, angry roar, 
in a rising tempest. The beBt troops aud the ablest generals in the world mu&t ever 
find themselves placed at a great disadvantage nnder such circumstances. It should 
always be remembered that our winter supplies of food, and firewood, and forego, had 
not yet been laid in; that the few days’ supply in Btore was indifferently guarded, and 
fell an easy prey to the enemy before we had quite recovered our senses from the first 
scare of our raae awakening"; that thenceforward wo had to turn out aud fight daily 
against greatly superior numbers, backed by the strong forts wherewith the Cabul 
Valiev was studded, and which latter we had to batter and carry by storm one after 
the other, iu order thereby to obtain the needful applies for our daily wants'; so that, 
while our position was in a general sense defensive, we were obliged, in point of fact, 
to act continually on the offensive, which we nevertheless contrived to do with 
success until such time ns we had exhausted the supplies laid up in the forts within 
our reach. Then, indeed, our position became, for the first time, hopeless ; for even 
soldiers canuot sustain life on cannon balls and leaden bullets ; and so it came to pass 
that oar destiny became eventually dependent on the persuasive powers of our political 
officers in their attempts to treat with wily and embittered Affgban chiefs. 

38. And this induces me to say that my own historical recollections and experi¬ 
ences have not impressed me with a profound confidenco in the efficacy of mero 
diplomacy, conducted by even the most talented and sagacious of political agents, with 
Oriental potentates. These latter are far greater proficients titan ourselves in that 
peculiar usoof language which consists in successfully "concealing the thoughts,” 
and I entirely coincide with the view taken of such matters by the honest artillery 
gunner who was overheard, during one of onr Indian campaigns, to say to a comrade, 
while pointing exultingly to a field battery of big guns drawn by elephants, “ I say, 
Bill t Them a the Poliiicala!" At all events, matters fared very badly with us at Cabul 
when the arguments of big guns ceased to prevail; and wo wore soon made to experi¬ 
ence the truth long ago enunciated by the old Homan poet;— 

" Don*c rri* Mix mutton ntnnerxb® ami cos, 

Tempora at toerfnt nub'.U, sotas ertat" 

39. While, therefore, I froely concede all duo honour to the illustrious garrisons of 
Oondahar and Jellalabad, which, under Nott and Sale, so gallantly held those 
important posts against all opponents during tho revolt, I claim for the defenders of 
Oaoul that fair allowance should be made for the serious disadvantages under which 
they struggled from the very‘first, and beneath whioh they eventually succumbed, so 
far at least as to become the unoonsenting victims of a hollow treaty formed with.tho 
assassin of our envoy—a treaty whose sole object on their part was to lure our garrison 
outside of its defences iuto those savage and’ formidable peases which form the high¬ 
way from Cabul to Pcshawur, aud where treachery, cold, and famine would, they 
well knew, effectually combine for its destruction. 

40. Still, their triumph was but of brief duration—a few short months sufficed to 
place Cabul again in our possession. Sir George Pollock, with his noble army of re¬ 
tribution, amply retrieved past disasters, and happily effected tho liberation of those 
British captives (myself included) who had meanwhile been the unwilling recipients 
of rough Affgban hospitality'—sometimes confined closely to lofty forts, sometime* 
harried about from spot to spot on the backs of horses and camels in narrow valleys, 
as nomadic wanderers amid precipitous mountain-passes; lodging the while in such 
rude hute as we could construct for ourselves from tho brandies of juniper bushes, or 
in the mud hovels of the primitive inhabitants; sometimes treated with friendly de¬ 
ference, at others with systematic rudeness; and finally, wjicn General Pollock ap¬ 
proached Cabul, forced to fly, escorted by a strong guard of soldiers, over those self¬ 
same lofty mountain-passes leading to Koolcom, in Oozbeg Turtury, across which 
Major Garbett had in happier times, as previously related, dragged his horse-artillery 
guns. Had we once got into tho clutches of the Oozbegs, I opine you would never 
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haTB heard this long-winded paper read, and might have in so far considered your¬ 
selves gainers iust&id of losers thereby. But, in a happy moment of inspiration, my 
old hero Pottinger (for he was of the party) betook to mesmerising our keeper with 
the prospect of a sufficiency of gold to keep him in comfort for the remainder of hie 
life; and one fine morning, in the vollny of Bameean, within sight of those gigantic 
images cut in the perpendicular rock which excite the wonder of travellers, we found 
ourselves all at once in the position of free agents. General Pollock, learning how affairs 
stood, dispatched Sir Richmond Shnkespcar to our aid with GOO Ku 2 ziIbjiKh horsemen 
from Gabul; and thus the latter officer enjoyed onco more the triumph and eclat of 
taking a conspicuous part in obtaining “liberty to the captives;” this time his own 
countrymen and countrywomen being tho favoured objects of his seal. If the com¬ 
paratively easy capture of Gliuznee was deemod worthy of a peerage for Sir John 
Keane, surely the rcconqueat of Oabul and its attendant* triumphs, so honourable to 
tbo British Dnme and so important in its results, should have secured, it might fairly 
bo supposed, the same exalted honour for Pollock also; but so uncertain is the rule 
prevailing in snch cases, that ho was not even mode a baronet. 

41. Gabul reconquered, we might possibly have maintained our military hold upon 
Affgbanistan even to the present day; but our game there had been played out. 
Shah Shoojp. was dead, haring been basely murdered by one of his own trusted 
followers about two months oftar tho British retreat from his capitol. There was no 
longer any object to gain by remaining against the wishes of the people, whilst the 
drain upon our Indian finanoes caused by this war had already swelled the publio 
debt by fifteen millions, and every month’s delay threatened hut to accelerate our 
financial ruin. Lord Ellenborough, therefore, windy determined to evacuate tho 
country, and to restore the exiled Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan; on act of retributive 
justice which wc have never had cause to repent; for ho proved himself a most able 
and politic ruler till his death, which took place so lute os June, 1863. 

12. And here it is time I should wind up ray retrospect, in order to devote a few 
final paragraphs to what, in a sermon, would bo called the “Application” of tho 
subject to passing events in the regions of which 1 have boon speaking. No one now 
doubts that our position in Afghanistan was a false one—and fraught with danger in 
more ways than one. Unreasonably apprehensive of Rushan aggression and intrigue, 
and counting on the fears and forbearance of our powerful neighbours and rivals, 
the Sikhs, wo had the astounding temerity to march an army past their country into 
the wild and unknown regions of Afghanistan, and thus to risk our force being cut 
off from its base of operations, and from its nearest available supports; and although 
no such catastrophe actually occurred, and temporary success attended tho hap-hnznrd 
invasion of a friendly country, still wo eventually reaped the full harvest of our folly, 
and learned a lesson in the school of adversity which onght assuredly to Buffice to 
restrain us from similar blunders in future. 

43. But matters have meanwhile become very much altered for tho better on our 
nortipwestam firoutier. The great Sikh army no longer exists; and British rule ex¬ 
tends throughout tho Punjab, even up to the very borders of Affgbanistan. Perhaps 
for this very reason there may be all the more dunger of our being again tempted to 
ploy at our favourite old game in opposition to Russian progress in Contnd Asia; that 
political bugbear which perpetually haunts the imaginations of bo many of our Eastern 
fellow-subjects. 

Compared with the difficulties that beset our first invasion of the kingdom of 
Oabol, such a movement would now seem so temptingly easy, that any startling 
renewal of the Russian panic might precipitate ub oeyond rccal into a oomplete or 
partial ro-occupation of a country which has ulready cost ns bo much precious blood 
and treasure. Let us therefore look the facts in the face, and endeavour to form a 
calm and unbiassed judgment as to how far such a course of action would be either 
necessary, politic, or justifiable. 

44. In 1837, Count Nesselrode, when pressed for an explanation by our Govern¬ 
ment as to the designs and intentions of Russia in the East, used these remarkable 
words: '* The idea of assailing India has never presented itself, and never will present 
itself, to tiro mind of our “august master;” anil after dwelling on the injustice aud 
difficulties attendant on any such adventurous scheme against a friendly power, he 
proceeded to say, ** A single glance at the map ought to be sufficient to di**sipatd in 
this respect all prejudice, and convince every impartial and enlightened man that no 
hostile design against England cud direct the policy of our cabinet in Asia.” Now, 
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although we are ot full liberty to hold our own peculiar opinions os to Count Nessel¬ 
rode’s sincerity, thoTe can be no harm in our acting as be suggests so far as to take a 
*♦ glance at the map; ” and there I cannot but think we shall find a great deal to 
re-assuTO us. For, In the first place, it shows that our north-western froutipr is by 
nature one of the strongest in the world, being protected aloug its whole length by the 
great and rapid river Indus, which would* of course, in case of necessity, ho strongly 
guarded at its few assailable points: whilst, immediately beyond its banks lie the 
rugged mountains of Afghanistan, only to be penetrated by a few formidable defiles, 
which we could occupy on very short notice, and safely bid defiance to all comers. 
Tbo Suliman range runs nearly parallel with the Indus, and its average height is 
about the same as that of the Pyrenees, the lofty peaks attaining from 0000 to 11,500 
feet. To these natural defences may be added those vast desert tracts that bordor our 
possessions in Sciude crossed by our array in 1838, and of which I have already 
given some account; and when, in addition to all these obstacles to the progress of 
an invading army, we take iuto consideration the immense facilities at our disposal for 
concentrating troops arid munitions of war by river, road, and railway, at any parti¬ 
cular point of attack, of which wo must necessarily have ample means of ascertaining 
sufficiently beforehand to afford ample time fur preparation, and the strong British 
reserves which could so readily be poured in by sta from our various colonies, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that any Russian general would ruk bis own 
and his country's reputation in any such Quixotic adventure. But of this one thing 
1 feel perfectly sure, vis. that were such an attempt to be seriously made, not a man uf 
the invuding force would bo likely to find his way back to Russia. For, lot them once 
get into a serious hobble, with that extensive maze of savage mountains, and tho 
still more savage mountaineers in their rear, and doubtful friends would rapidly be 
converted into active enemies, whilst, the intermediate populations of both Afghan¬ 
istan and Turkestan would probubly rise cn mom to intercept their supplies and cut off 
their retreat 

45. But, it may lie urged, that Russia might possibly count on the near approach 
of her army being the signal fur a general revolt and rising among our own native 
soldiers and subjects. If so, I firmly believe she would reckon without her Lost 
The character of Russian rule, as popularly described, has not failed to reach the ears 
of the inhabitants of India, who are generally very shrewd judges of their own worldly 
interests; and when tire question merely turned on a change of European masters 1 
believe their answer would be somewhat similar to that given by our own diaries IL 
to bis brother James, when the latter remonstrated with the former for heedlessly 
exposing bis life by walking unguarded about the London parks. “ Brother,” replied 
the merry monarch, “don't distress yourself 1 Rest assured that my subjects will 
never take my life to make yon king I" 

4G. Doubtless there are, among the millions who populate Indio, many unwise and 
ignorant bigots, both Mohanwdan and Hindoo, to whom a Christian and foreign rule 
must be distasteful, and numberless reckless and unruly spirits who sigh for the good 
old times of anarchy and universal plunder, such as exited when we first took tho 
field to repress the mamuilitre Mabrntfcis who levied black mail throughout thereat 
part of Hindustan, and aimed at its universal conquest But, on tbo whole, I believe 
that India bag never been so wisely, unselfishly, aud beneficently governed as since 
our gracious Queen assumed the supreme sway. Never has there been manifested such 
an earnest and universal desire to do justice to its people, by improving their general 
condition, by elevating them in the mural and social scale of being, and so preparing 
the wav for tbeir gradual admission to offices of trust and power. 

. The storm of the great mutiny of 1857 has effected wonders in clearing the poli¬ 
tical atmosphere, nnd in giving an impulse to civilization, with its beneficent train 
of material blessings, such as the natives are fast learning to appreciate, and which 
can scarce foil to render them more and more contented with onr sway. Well may 
they pause and reflect whether it is likely that Russia, similarly circumstanced nnd 
with her well-known antecedents in an opposite direction, either would or could do as 
much. * 

47. I have not deemed it necessary on this occasion hf enter Into details of the 
recent conquests of Russia in Turkestan. They are too well known to need ex¬ 
planation, and do not affect my general argument. Some of my present hearers will 
probably enjoy an opportunity of learning much interesting matter' regarding the 
countries and inhabitants of that little-known region from my learned and distinguished 
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friend, Mr. Goorge Campbell, of Indian celebrity, who is to lecture thereupon in this 
very room on ’Wednesday evening next It cannot, of course, be denied that the Russian 
progress along tbo course of the laxaxtes, from the eca of Aral to Toshkhcud, and 
thence to Samarcanrl, since the Crimean war, and especially during the past two years, 
lam been of a Btartling, though certainly nut of an aggressive character, ao far os 
British India is couoerned. A careful study of tho map reveals nothing that need 
make ns uneasy in that direction. The conditions of warfare and the capacity of 
India to resist an invoder have materially altered since Timour and Labor obtained 
their easy triumphs, at the head of rude, undisciplined Tartar hordes. They had no 
siege guns, with their cumbrous appendages of heavy ordnance-stores, to impede tlidr 
progress across tho long succession of mountain ranges that intervene between 
Bamareand and Pesliawur; a»)d those who venture to predict a successful issue to any 
modern invading force from that quarter must altogether ignore or undervalue tho 
strength and efficiency of our magnificent army in Indio, which I believe to bo more 
than a match for the best troops that any country could bring into thu field against us. 

48. Moreover, the position of the Ruaaiun forces, scattered far and wide OTer 
Central Asia (aud not exceeding 20,000 men of all anus, according to the most recent 
authentic accounts) must necessarily, for generations to come, bo very far from secure, 
and that insecurity may in itself be considered u reliable safeguard against any such 
wild enterprises in the airection of Afghanistan ns are too readily apprehended by some. 
Our own evil experience in that country, ns previously described, should undoubtedly 
operate as a still greater caution to tho Russians than to ourselves, inasmuch as, in a 
military point of view, the difficulties to be encountered by us, ns its invader*, would 
be immensely aggravated iu their case in proportion to the increased distance from 
their r&il basis of operations and their sources of supply, when we consider that the 
whole lino of communications, from their nearest European starting-point to Cabal or 
Oandulinr, would be little short of 2000 miles. 

4f). So long as tho Russian hold ujion their newly-acquired territory is thus 
intrinsically weak, wo ought surely to be much more the objects of dread to them than 
they to us, by reason of our firmer footing as lords pununuunt of India, with the 
widely-extended influence therefrom accruing, and which, in time of war, wo might 
exercise with cnishing effect in arousing ft spirit of resistance among the half-subdued 
and turbulent tribes of Turkestan ogainst their unwelcome invaders. In short, the 
employment of insurrectionary stimulants to the excitable minds of Oriental subject, 
is a dangerous game, at which both sides could play, and io which the odds might 
be greatly in our own favour. But I givo the Russians credit for resorting to no such 
un-neigh Dourly practices. 

50. I believe the world is wido enough for us both, without necessarily treading 
on each other’s tot s. So far ns the inhabitants of Turkestan are concerned, I consider 
it is fur the real interests of humanity that they should at length be controlled in 
their evil ways by a muster strong enough to keep them iu decent order. When 
I remember the cruel fate of my friends, Charles Stoddnrt and Arthur Oouolly, 
at the ruthless IuuuIb of tho tyrant of Bokhara, I foul intensely thankful to the 
Russians for having given a wholesome lesson to tho present ruler of that reinoto 
capital—the hut-bed and h»ad-quurtcre of fanaticism in its fiercest form. Moreover, 
the legitimate objects of opening out new sources of commerce and its attendant 
civilized advantages, are sufficiently worthy iu themselves to cnlLt our sympathy os 
the consistent advocates of human progress; and in no region of the earth have those 
blessings been heretofore more at a discount than in the savage wilds and among the 


51. It would liave been easy for mo to enlarge this paper, and perhaps thereby 
add to its interest with some, by launching out into the wide and popular topic of 
Russia's progress and policy in tho East, the dangers supposod to be looming in the 
future to our Indian Empire from such causes, ond tho activo measures of precaution 
whereby they should be met and averted. It may perhaps bo exited by some of my 
hearers' that I should, at all events, discuss the propriety, or otherwise, of subaidixiug 
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But I have no such intention, being firmly persuaded that thu present uoyernor- 
General of India will carry out wisely and well, in the spirit if not in the letter, the 
prudent and enlightened counsels of l.is great predecessor, who, the British public rany 
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rely upon it, knew perfectly well what he was about, and who would, as wo so well 
know from hie antecedents, havo !>een prompt enough to adopt, and cany out to ft 
successful issue the most vigorous measures, had auy real nooessity presented itself to 
his mind. 

52. My main object in writing this paper has been not so much to lay down 
oracularly, with a presumption that would oe unbecoming in me, as a mere plain- 
spoken soldier, any particular line of policy to be pursued in regard to Iiusba’s 
position and proceedings in Central Asia, as to assist, in my humble common-sense 
way, those ptiDlic men whoso peculiar duty it is to take the lend in such a discussion, 
by furnishing them with such facts and considerations as post experience have pre¬ 
sented to my own mind in connection with this great question, and which somo of 
them may have overlooked or forgotten. There is, however, one point which I would 
take this opportunity of urging on tho notice of Parliament, and tiiat has reference to 
our political relations with Perrin, our near neighbour and anoient ally in India, with 
whom it boheryes us to cultivate the most intonate ftieudshin and goodwill, inasmuch 
ns our interests in the East are so blended together a* to be almost inseparable—Persia 
knows Ml well that from England's ambition she has nothing whatever to fear; and 
that from England's power, bv sea and by land, she is open to prompt reprisals 
in case of her committing any signal act of hostility. There is reason to apprehend 
that, notwithstanding these considerations, our influence, once all-powerful, lms of 
late years been on the wane in that country; and I consider one cause of this is trace¬ 
able to the fact that, whereas formerly the British embassy in Persia was entrusted to 
Indian officials well acquainted with the language and customs of the country, it has 
of late years been monopolized entirely by diplomatists of the English school, who 
necessarily are often locking those essential qualifications; and with respect to tho. 
subordinate attaches in particular. I believe it to be a fact that very few indeed toko 
the trouble or consider it worth tneir while thng to qualify tliemsclves, simply be- 
canso the country and its people are distasteful to their European ideas and prejudices, 
so that their great aim, on being sent there, is to get transferred as speedily as possible 
to some mare amusing and civilized sphere of action. Now it is, on the other hand, 
quite certain that in our Indian services nro always to be found men thorougldy com¬ 
petent to do fult credit to such posts, and who would like nothing better than to bo 
placed in each a promising field of usefulness and distinction; and surely, if such bo 
the cose, we are acting very unwisely in this matter, and the sooner we return to the 
old order of things the better will be our prospects of upholding the interests of this 
oountry in Persia, which are yearly becoming of greater importance than ever. 

53. I will not treeposs on your patience further than to explain, in my awn behalf, 

that having been urged by the Council of the “East India Association 1 ' to contribute 
a paper suitable to the purposes for which it was originally constituted, I felt that I 
ought not to shrink from adding my literary mito to advauce the vital interests of 
that land wherein bo largo a portion of my life has been spent—a land to which I 
owe the chance of carving out for myself a career in life, however indifferently I may 
have token advantage or mv opportunities, and to which I must ever feel largely 
indebted foT whatever blessings in life I now enjoy. To sum up the whole matter in 
ono brief pnmgraph, I would venture to say to those entrusted with tho safety of Her 
Majesty’s Indian dominions, “Look wall to tho assailable points of the river Indus, 
ana to the mountain-passes immediately beyond. Fortify the former as your most 
skilful militnry engineers shall recommend; and, as regnrds tho latter, lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of entering into amicable political and pecuniary arrangements with the 
local cluefe whom it may be necessary to propitiate whenever such active measures 
may seem desirable by way of precaution. Maintain also as friendly relations as 
practicable with tho rulers and subjects of Afghanistan and Persia. For the rest, it 
may Bufflce to bear always in mind those three profound axioms which our old friend 
“Jacob Faituvtx ’ found so applicable to every emergency in life; “What’s done 
can't be helped;" M Better luck next time; ” and* above nil, “ Take it coolly 1" Let 
ua act thus, and we may with thorough confidence apply to our position in India tho 
noble and patriotic words of our great national bard: * 

• “Thlii England never shall * 

Lis at the proud loot of a conqueror. 

• Game all tJie comers of tb« world in arm* 

And we shall shock them. Naught BtexZl tuokc ua rue, 
if England to itself do rest but tnie.” 
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Chairman.— I am sure you will all agree with me that we ought not to separate 
without offering our sin cere thanks to the author of this paper, for having given us a 
retrospect of the A Afghan war la ns lively a manner as if he were still a young sub¬ 
altern . He has brought before us tire history of that memorable war, in which ho took 
bo distinguished a part, with all the energy which he would have displayed when he 
was a young officer. I am delighted that he has terminated his paper in bo pacific a 
manner. The Duke of Wellington’s advice was that we should not run heedlessly 
into ware; and Sir Vincent Eyre has given na on this occasion the very best advice with 
regard to Affghonistan, that we should not meddle in a country where we really can 
derive no profit and no glory by interferiug with it, and, above all, that we should not 
rush heedlessly into such a country from an apprehension that at some future timo 
Russia may advance towards this region. (Hear, hear.) I happen to know this, tliat 
whilst the present Emperor of Russia is tho most pacific of sovereigns, lie has recently, 
through his Prime Minister, given the most solemn assurances to Her Majesty's 
Government that neither now nor at any time will he attempt to approach Afghan¬ 
istan, or in any way trouble our frontier at all by involving himself in the interests of 
Affghanistan. As Sir Vincent Eyre says, people will not look at tho map—they will 
not look at the enormous chains of mountains which separate ns from the most advanced 
poets of the Russians, and they will not look at those insuperable difficulties that 
present themselves to the passage of any large army. But, though those mountains 
present those insuperable difficulties to the passage of a large army with artillery, 
there are Beveral routes over them by which trade can be carried on with great 
advantage. That is a point to which Sir Henry Rawlinson has called the attention 
of the Geographical Society; and at the meeting of the Geographical Society on 
Monday a paper will be communicated, which will point out to these who choose to 
Attend that the tea which is now cultivated in the north-west of India has been trans¬ 
ported into tho district of the Arcnnd—into Eastern Turkestan, a country entirely 
distiuct from Western Turkestan which the Russians have occupied. This Eastern 
Turkestan, which formerly belonged to China, is now an independent kingdom, under 
a chief called Kush B^u. That great region no Russian soldier has entered; and I 
hope that will remain a great region for traffic with us through tho posses of the 
Himalayas ; tliat we bIioII extend our tea to it for years to come, and that tliat traffic 
will become a source of great profit to us. There is room enough ibr both of us, aB Sir 
Vincent says; and with those chains of mountains between us, I hope we shall long 
oontiuuo good allies, and that the prosperity of India will never be disturbed by an 
invasion by Russia. 
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Thd map shows the new boundary lines of Russia 3incc her recent conquests in 
Turkestan. Her approaches to that country in the direction of Kok&n have been 
slowly and surely in course of progress during a long succession of years, and from 
two different quarters at once, oiz . from Seinipolaiinsk in the N.E,, and from Orcnburc 
in the N.W. 6 

Tire former is the chief fortified town of a provincial government of the same name 
in Western Siberia, from which starting point a line of military posts has been pnsbod 
gradually across the Kirghiz Steppes, inhabited by the “Grout Horde,” and, skirting 
tho east of Lake Balkash, has been extended thence in the direction of Lake Issyk- 
kul to too south-west, via Alraati (Port Vernoo), Kastek, Tokmak, and Auleata. un to 
the base of the lofty mountains of Kokun. 1 

From Orenburg the Russians have advanced by way of Orsk to the north ond of 
the Sea of Aral, whence their course has lain along the* right bank of the Syr-Daria 
(or Jaxartes) river, by forts Perovslci, Djulck,and the city of Turkeatau to Chemkend, 
at which stronghold their two converging linos were at length, for tire first time, con¬ 
nected in 1804; thus completing the Jong circuitous chain of military posts from 
Semi-polatinak to Orenburg, through the heart of Western Turkestan. 

They have since followed up these successes by tho capture aud occupation of 
Taskkend and Samnrcand in 18U8; aud hare established a strong military outpost 50 
miles to the west of tho latter city, and within 150 miles eastward of the capital of 
Bokhara, with the object of overawing that place. Those systematic extensions of tho 
Russian power among the unsettled and turbulent tribes of Central Asia Lave Leen in 
a groat measure justified by the nocesiuty of extending aud protecting commercial 
intercourse with udghbouring nations ; and the plan so pertinaciously and success¬ 
fully pursued of planting themselves firmly on each new acquisition by means of 
oompuct military settlements, with strongly fortified posts, before taking another step 
in advance, was the only secure method of penetrating so far from the bounds of civi¬ 
lization, across those vast wild and desolate tracts, peopled chiefly by wandering semi- 
burbarous and predatory races, with any chanoe of permanent mutual benefit resulting 
w herever they thus forced their way, trade invariably followod close upon their trank’ 
although now, for the first time, they seem in a fuir way to realize a reward at all pro^ 
portioDate to the toils aud perils they have so perseveringly encountered 

The treaty of peace lately concluded between Russia and Bokhara onables too 
former to establish mercantile agents in all the towns of too latter, aud entitles them to 
toe protection of the ruling powers; it stipulates that too duty on Russian imported 
goods aliall not exceed 24 per cent., and that Russian merchants shall be free to cross 
Bokhara on their way to neighbouring principalities. With these advantages secured 
and with the increased protection to life and property which the continued presence ol 
a dominant civilized power cannot fail to realize, it may be confidently expected 'and 
wc English should rejoice in the expectation) that the long dormant though fertile 
resource of Bokhara, Snmarcand, Kokun, and neighbouring states will be rapidly 

ohriUzfuciu^ 4 therewUlmJ 0pcn out uew flcld3 for enterprise aud new triumphs for 

To suppose that the present position of Russia in Turkestan, as here described 
and which » maintained only by what may be likeued to a lo*g chain of military 
police-stations, extending over mountains aud deserts wholly.unfitted for too piusniro 
of large armies can really threaten the security of the British empire in IndLi is an 
lncomprchcueto 10 delusion, utterly unfounded in fact aud almost an insult to common 

These remarks apply, of course, only to toe existing state of things. It is im- 
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possible for any one to predict what may happen hereafter. Russia may possibly, 
and most probably does, envy us the possession of India; but the way to its conquest 
docs not he over the Kirghiz Steppes, nor through Toorkman deserts; neither do I 
kttov of any other route that would bo easy of aoooaa without an amount of delay, 
danger, and expense such as would probably overtax alike the military and pecuniary 
resources even of Russia. Hence I do not think we shall have very much ground tor 
alarm, even should intelligence reach us of her steamers attaining the highest navi¬ 
gable points of the Oxus and Jaxartes. It seems, indeed, inevitable that they should 
do so, and one may be pardoned for thinking the sooner the better for the best interests 
of Central Asia, and perhaps even of British India itself. 

A reference to the mop shows two lim-s whereby alone on advance on British India 
is possible from the present Russian position in Turkestan :— 

lit. By Kokun, Kasligur, and Yarkand, on Leh and Cashmere. This lino crosses 
the lofty Tian-Slian range by (ho Terek pass, used by caravans; thence it passes over 
the high table-land called the “Country of tbe Six Cities" (including Kashgar and 
Yurkand),_known also as “Little Bokhara;" after this it traverses the great Knen- 
Lou and Karakorum ranges by two passes upwards of 18,000 feet high, leading into 
Cashmere ; beyond which India is at length reached by crossing a portion of the vast 
Himalayah chain. 

2nd. By Bokiiam and Bolkh, and thence by the difficult mountain roads 
Kundnz, the route must cress thu Great Hindoo Khoosh, 17,000 feet high; and so 
on word, by a long and intricate succession of dungerouB passes, to Cabal ana Peshawar 
—tlie total distauce from the new Russian to the British Indian boundary being about 
1200 miles if measured from Chcmkcnt, or about 800 miles if measured from Samar- 
caud. 

Neither of these routes can be supposed to offer any temptation fur the invasion of 
India, occupied and defended as it now is by one of the moat powerful and efficient 
armies in the world, in possession of all the strongest posts, and with ample reserves 
of men and stores within easy reach. To attack a country so situated with any chance 
of success, an overwhelming force would be necessary, accompanied by heavy artillery, 
and with supports and arsenals withiu moderate distance in its rear. But it bos been 
well said by an able writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ when referring to the 
difficulty of conducting military operations in Afghanistan: “ Take a small force, and 
you are beaten; taka a largo one, and you are starved.” The stem lesson enforced 
by the Russians on the great Napoleon at Moscow will scarcely l>e lest upon them¬ 
selves. Afghanistan is the great breakwater established by nature against an 
inundation of northern forces in these times. 

Lord Napier's success in surmounting the physical difficulties of Abyssinia furnishes 
no practical solution of the question, inasmuch as his march was unopposed; bat the 
pinnll bill of nine millions sterling which accrued, notwithstanding this favourable 
circumstance, ought to operate as a caution to rulerg who may bo ambitions of invading 
the north-west frontier of India by even the easiest route available. 

With regard to any assistance that an invading foe might anticipate from the 
populations of India, it may suffice to recur to the formidable Sikh invasion of 
1845-46, and our subsequent desperate struggles with that nation in 1848-49, which 
offered such favourable opportunities to our native subjects for revolt, had any such 
disposition been widely prevalent; yet even with such tempting opportunities, they 
remained perfectly quiescent No stronger proof could be required that, for tlie mere 
alternative of a change of masters (and that a change for tlie worse), an insurrec¬ 
tionary movement, as an aid to invasion, would be a very unwise and unsafe depen¬ 
dence. 

With respect to the barrier' offered by the Suliroan range, it hns been argued that 
private (radera are in the habit of penetrating it with great case by a variety of routes, 
and that therefore the difficulties tor the passage of an army might not bo bo great as 

G nerally supposed. But the same might be said of the Pyrenees, through which at 
»st fifty bridle roads lead from France to Spain, and yet we know that but two prac¬ 
ticable roods exist fo/the safe transit of large armies. 

The good understanding now bo happily existing between the Indian Government 
and tlie ruler of Afghanistan affords an excellent opportunity for placing our frontier 
relations with tlie local chiefs, in possession of the passes bortkiing on the river Indus, 
on a sounder footing, whereby wo should be enabled to command them more readily 
in case of need. 
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I have purposely kept out of prominent view in this discussion the (geographically 
speaking) more facile route to India by way of the Caspian Sea, and thence tlnough 
Persia to Herat, Oandahar, and the Bolau Pass, the fear of which in 1838 occasioned 
the Affghnn war, ns already described. Iu 1856 Persia was severely punished for a 
renewed attempt to gain possession of Herat, and bos since been bound fast by treaty 
to respect its independence. 

So long as Russian activity is confined, as at present, to Western Turkestan, we havo 
no real ground for alarm; out should she ever show unmistakable indications of 
aggressive intentions in the direction of Persia and Herat, it may serve as a fresh 
stimulus for ns to strengthen that double line of barrier which is so fortunately within 
our grasp in the Sulitnan range and in the river Indus behind it, and there calmly and 
fearlessly await the foe, should he really undertake so vest and so perilous an expedition. 
Happy shall we then be, if, in addition to our physical resources of strength, we are 
reinforced by a third moral barrier behind us—or a loyal and oontented people 1 
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MEETING, HELD AT BOMBAY, WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1869. 
DOSSABHOY FRAMJEE, Esq., in the Chair. 

lecture on the Work rtf the East India Association. 

A Meeting was held at the Framjee Cownsjee Institute, Bombay, to hear a lecture 
in English of Professor Dadabhai Naoroji on the objects and work of the East 
India Association of London. The Institute was crowded to excess, both in the area 
and in the galleries. Mr. Dadabhai hnd already lectured on the subject in Guze-« 
rates on three previous evenings; and this lecture in English was, we believe, 
delivered in deference to the wish of many educated natives. Our well-ltnown 
citizen, Mr. Dussabhoy Framjee, was, amidst loud applause, called to preside on the 
occasion; and, in a short address, appropriate to the occasion, introduced Mr. 
Dadabhni Naoroji to the meeting. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said:— 

Gentlemen,—I thought it was hardly necessary for me to give a lecture in 
English, Some of my friends thought otherwise, and the wisdom of their advice 
is proved by the large attendance. I feel much gratified and honoured at the 
audience before mo. l’he East India Association, os you may be aware, is established 
with the object of promoting the welfare of India. It works under certain advan¬ 
tages and certain difficulties. The advantages are almost all Eugliah, the difficulties 
almost all Indian. The Association works with the conviction that, however long 
they may have to struggle, the English public and the Horae Government of India 
will ultimately side with justice. It is a peculiar trait in the English national 
character that when once a case is made ont beyond all doubt, and the public is 
convinced as to what justice and righteousness demand from them, nothing whatever, 
no consideration of any kind, would stop them from doing what is right. Like the 
lion—a very appropriate symbol of English character—the English public is difficult 
to be roused, but when once roused no obstacle can stop it. (Applause.) What 
more glorious instance can we have than their conduct with regard to slavery? 
The struggle of the philanthropists was no doubt hard and long, but once the 
English public was satisfied that slavery should not be. and that they should free 
thejpselves from that dire sin, they prepared themselves to pay any price. Neither 
money nor anything else could stop them. They paid 20 millions to the slave¬ 
holders, and did the noblest act human kind is capable of. All tliat is necessary 
is to make out a good case. The instinct for fair play and justice is so strong in the 
English heart, from the playground to the grave, that when once you satisfy the 
English mind of the justice of your cause, its conscience will revolt from any other 
course. The Englishman is incapable of despotism. He may and often does carry 
things with a high hand, he may act the despot for a time, but the instinct and love 
of liberty, the constitutionalism which is bom with and ingrained in him, makes 
him at the time of trial, recoil from being stigmatised a despot. (After a few 
similar observations, Mr. Dadabhai continued:) The East India Association has 
commenced itB work under such conviction, that if it would only stick to justice, 
fair play, and truth, it is sure to succeed with English rulers in all their efforts to 
raise India. (Applause.) They also believed that independently of the national 
instinct of fair play, mony»of the retired Indian officials, and the Home Government 
itself were desirous and willing to do what is right and just, and calculated to 
promote the welfare of India, and the permanency of the British rule. That such 
was the cose was soon evident from thennraber of European officials and non-officials 
who willingly and readily joined the Association. And the Association had not 
long to wait’for a still more satisfactory proof of the conviction with which they 
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commenced their work. Their efforts for the admission of Natives into the Civil 
Service found all proper attention from the authorities. Though the result has not 
been exactly in the form in which they prayed for. it is clear that judiciouB and 
proper representations of a just cause will receive due consideration. One part of 
the prayer, the institution of scholarships, has been fully granted, the other prayer 
for the admission into the Civil Service has been proposed to be granted in a way 
that appears most suitable to the authorities themselves. Now while the discussion 
of this important subject was going on in the Association, it was quite evident that 
many Indian officials were desirous to help the Natives in their just demands. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes took a very active part. Iu his death India has lost & true and 
sincere friend and England a true patriot. You arc aware that to a letter addressed 
py mo to a number of retired high Indian officials, the response was prompt and 
bold. What was I that these gentlemen should condescend to reply to me? but it 
was their desire to see justice dono, and Natives helped as they may deserve, and 
when the opportunity came to speak their mind, they spoke without shrinking. The 
press also, as representing public opinion, spoke out openly and fairly, and lastly, 
any one who was present at the debates on Mr. Fawcett's motion, and on the 2nd 
reading of the Governor-General of India's bill last your iu Parliament, must have 
observed the feeling of the members that whatever was right should be (lone. Such, 
then, are the good auspices under which the Association works, aud they are all 
English. But it has, as I have already said, its difficulties—neither the Nutive nor 
European interests of India have given them such support os they ought. Out of a 
population of 200 millions, for whose benefit this Association works, how many 
natives aro members ? Only, I am ashamed to say, about 400. I do not wish to 
blame tho natives for what thus appears to be great apathy and want of patriotism on 
their part. I allow that this apathy is owing to a want of knowledge. They are 
not yet well informed os to the importance of the existence of such an Association. 
This work of explaining to the mass, or at least to a reasonable portion of the people, 
their good, is the duty of the educated ; they are bound both by patriotism as well 
as gratitude to do this work; their education has been mainly obtained at the 
expense of the 8tate, that is from the taxes payed by the people, and they must 
return the obligation to the utmost extent of their power. They must explain what 
a British subject ought to be ; how good the British rule is; what hopes there ore of 
the amelioration of the oountry, political, social, or intellectual, at the hands of their 
rulers, and that as head-power is situated in England, how necessary it is that a 
body should be there, willing and ready to work on their behalf, and to obtain for 
them all those privileges which it is the boast and the birthright of the 4 ‘ British 
subject '* to enjoy. Many of us are anxious that wo should have Representative 
Institutions, a Parliament in India. This is our chief aim, this is the goal to which 
wo must all work to. But can wo say that we are at present prepared for such 
institutions ? Con we say that any largo portion, or evon a reasonable portion of the 
Natives, even understand wlnit representation is ? Is it not necessary for us, especially 
tho educated, to set ourselves to work to educate the people in this important milter ? 
While doing this on the one hand, of preparing a public opinion, a public voice, and 
a body of public men, is it not necessary that in England a Society should exist, who 
should have by their judicious and proper advocacy, by the weight and influonce of 
their oondnet, acquired an influence so as to be prepared, when wanted, to fight the 
last and greatest battle of representation in or for India ? That body will have also 
helped us for all the intermediate steps towards that consummation Whether 
therefore wo look to the future or the present, we sec the groat necessity and duty 
of strengthening in every possible way the East India Association. Tho authorities 
in India, even if they iind the will to do anything, have not tho power. All the 
great fights must taka place in England. Whatever is done by Parliament can 
be altered by Parliament only, and all the great questions of policy will be settled 
there. If all this is made clear to the Native of India, there is no reason 
why we may not expect Natives members by thousands instead of by hundreds. 
I have no doubt that if the educated Natives do their duty there is every 
reason to be hopeful of the future of India. (Applause.) Not only should the 
Association be supplied with pecuniary aid, but also with the moral support of the 
voice of the people, and by correct information from time to time, in the shape of 
papers of the thousand and ono important Indian subjects, in all their bearings. 
(After a few other earnest remarks in the same strnin Mr. Dadabhai proceeded.) 
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The reason why European* in India have been backward in supporting this Assoei* 
ciation is, I think, a misapprehension. It ia perhaps supposed that this Association 
is only a Native affair, and with Native interests alone in view. Now it is nothing 
of the kind. It is established with the expressed purpose of promoting all Indian 
interests, European or Native. The only qualification neceraaxy ia that the cause 
should be just. It allows papers to be read on subjects bearing upon every Indian 
interest, and of all sides. It takes no party views. It is the best means of dis¬ 
cussing every subject from all points of view. Hitherto the information supplied in 
England has been mostly official. Several members of Parliament have expressed 
the desire that they should get outside information, as they cannot altogether rely 
upon information furnished by the authorities, ns naturally these authorities have 
their own views of questions. By means of this Association you get free and full 
outsido information. Various discussions take place here in the English newspapers 
connected with the different English services and other interests, but the journal of 
the East India Association will enable the opposing parties to lay their views fully 
in the shape of papers before the Home Autnoritics and the English public. The 
very origin of the East India Association is from English interests. It is in reality 
a development of the Indian Army Committee combined with the London Indian 
Society, and its very first practical act was a deputation to Sir Stafford Northcote 
with regard to tho order of the Government of India, on the bonus compensation 
despatch of Lord Cranborne. A paper lms been read on Furlough Regulations of 
tho Indian Army, and another on the capabilities of the Hill Ranges of India. The 
planters of Wynaad hariug understood it to be their interest to support tho East 
India Association, have joined it in the name of the President and Secretary of their 
Association. When the address to Sir Bartle Frere was left in the hands of this 
Association, natives and Europeans all joined heart and soul in honouringone who 
was considered deserving of honour, without any thought whether ho was aEuropean 
or not. (Applause.) The last mail brought news of tho Imperial question about 
Central Asia having been discussed at a large meeting. It was discussed mostly 
from the British point of view, the only mention made of tho Natives being that 
they understood their interests and would not prefer Russian to English rule. You 
will see, therefore, that the East India Association is to work as much or even better 
for European interests than Native. I say better, because in every Native question, 
the Europeans have more or less to depend for information upon the Native mem¬ 
bers, and, moreover, the Native element of members residing in England will not be 
strong; while in questions of the interest of European services or other residents, 
the En glish members are at home, having been themselves in the services ar inde¬ 
pendent careers, and while, in the case of the Natives, they can he moved only by 
motives of philanthropy, in the other case they have all the motives of patriotism, 
friendship, self-interest to actuate them. The European portion of the Indian com¬ 
munities have every reason to give their best support to the East India Association. 
But I appeal to a nigher motive than that of self-interest. The Europeans come 
frqjjn a distant land to rule over this vast country, and to raise up its teeming mil¬ 
lions in the Beale of civilization. In the name of this great mission I ask them to 
help us, to hold out to us their hand of good fellowship, and raise us to their own 
good lot of high civilization, enlightenment, and political elevation. (Applause.) I 
hope that while on the one hand we have all to congratulate ourselves on the good 
“ Eng l jab ” auspices under which tho Association works, the Indian difficulties of 
want of adequate moral and pecuniary support from India, both European and 
Native, will be removed. In connection with the good auspices, I am afraid of only 
one possible drawback, that the En glish rulers may treat India in the same way as 
England. In England the rulers know the people and the people know their rulers, 
and both are of the same country. In the case of any serious dissatisfaction among 
the people, the worst consequences are the overthrow of a cabinet, or, at most, a 
revolution; the rulers after all remain of the country and in the country. In the 
case of India the rulefs are foreigners. The people as yet know not much about the 
rulers, and the rulers notwithstanding their desire and endeavours do not yet know 
much of the inward workings of the mind of the people. Any serious dissatisfac¬ 
tion here leads to disastrous consequences. The drawback. I fear, then is that the 
rulers may sometimes hold out a little too long in making a concession, and thus 
deprive the gift of its good grace and its effect upon the gratitude of the people. In 
such state of affairs, it will Be safer to err in making a concession a little loo early 
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than too late. The earlier concession is regarded as a boon, received thankfully,— 
and remembered gratefully. It may be said the press in England will do all that is 
necessary. Bat we must remember that it has the affairs of its own country to 
attend to. That it does favour India with some attention is matter far congratula¬ 
tion, but it cannot do the work of continuous advocacy of a nation distant some 
thousands of miles. We want a body who would give special attention to Indian 
subjects, who can lay before the public correct and well-arranged information, and 
who would be ready on the spot to watch every movement and put in the word at 
the proper tlrno. This ready-at-lmnd and watchful work cannot bo expected from 
the English press, nor from the Indian press or associations. A body like the East 
India Association is an absolute necessity. There is one indirect result likely to 
flow from this Association of very great importance. The working together of 
Europeans and Natives for the just interests of either will naturally create a sym¬ 
pathy and kindly feeling between them. When tho Natives find Europeans heartily 
helping them, aa in the Instance of the Civil Service, it is only natural that their 
attachment should increase, and so when Natives come forward to join in any Euro¬ 
pean cause, the sympathy of the Europeans should become deeper. This is a very 
desirable result, and every wull-wisher of India and England would do well to pro¬ 
mote it. (Applause.) In connection with this result I may say a few words about a 
subject upon which much unnecessary and unpleasant discussion is going on. Some 
of the English writers don't like the word “ tribute.” They would have us to say 
that tho riders receive no such tiling. Well, we need not quarrel about words. Let 
us know tho actual fact, that by the possession of India by England, an annual 
addition of about ton millions * sterling takes place to the national wealth of 
England. Is this fact or not? It is quite true that it is a remuneration for 
service done. The sting in the minds of some Englishmen, I think, of this foot 
lies in the impression tbat the Natives complain of this. Far from it. It will be 
absurd for the Natives to expect that Englishmen should be so quixotic as to come 
here and give ns the benefits of their services to introduce order, law, and enlighten¬ 
ment, and eat their own bread. Tbat the ten millions go out of the country cannot 
be helped. It is an incident of a foreign rule. But if that rule is a necessity for us, 
and the only means of our regeneration, we are thankful to have the blessing at any 
price. I for one sav that, far from complaining for this addition to the wealth of 
England, I would only be too glad to see the benefit to that country still increase. I 
only ask our English rulers to be true to themselves, to follow their instincts of justice 
and fair play, to make tho Native* real “ British subjects," and to develop the resources 
of tho country, so that while they may add 20 or 30 millions to their own wealth, thore 
may bo a corresponding addition mane to the prosperity of this country. (Applause.) 
There is every likelihood that tho benefit to England must increase. When large 
portions of the people are educated, when prosperity shall increase, and will demand 
larger numbers for administration than at present, the expenses will be increased. 
If, on the other hand, tho prosperity of the country will enable it to pay greater 
revenues, the additional expenditure and therefore corresponding additional benefit 
to England will not be grudged, but rather thankfully paid. Be good stewards, anti 
take as you deserve, we slxall bo the better ami the more grateful for it I do not 
we any necessity of unnecessary misunderstanding and discussion of this point. The 
truth is that both India and England ore benefited by their connection, and it is 
better that that should be clearly recognized by both". I am desirous that a per¬ 
manent fund should be raised for tho support of this East India Association. If the 
educated natives will bo up and doing, I do not despair of success. The people, when 
informed, will take an interest, and when wo look at the vast imputation, what is three 
or four lacs of rupees? We have hitherto been in the habit of depending and 
throwing the whole burden npou the rich. The rich of Bombay have at times done 
their part nobly, ns we well know, I^ot ns, the middle clnsa, do our duty also—let 
us bear our own share of tho burden. It is of no consequence whether the donation 
is one rupee or thousands. Let each give as he can. In England large charities and 
other institutions are supported by small subscriptions and donations. In London 
dene, the charities thus supported amount to some millions ovory year, and what is 
tho population of England compared with that of India? As the mountain cannot 
come to us, we must go to the mountain. Wo must approach the people. For this 
purpose I propose to call a meeting, on Monday, the J7th instant, at f> p.m., of the 
members of the Association resident in Bombay, and other gentlemen who take an 
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interest in tile welfare of India, to consider and adopt some practical plan, to arrange 
for continued efforts to secure adequate support for the Association, and to keep up 
tlie interest of the people generally in its behalf and in political matters. The 
Bombay Assoc inti on is a body confined to native interests. Tlxe object of the East 
India Association ia much wider—promotion by legitimate means of all Indian inte¬ 
rests. It is necessary,' therefore, that a sepamte body should be formed here in the 
spirit and scope of tlie London Dody. I invite all educated natives to atteud this 
meeting, and to take a share in the work. I tun glad to know that Mr. Yiahnoo 
Parashratu is going to give a lecture in Marathi, on Saturday next, at this place. 
I take this opportunity of thanking the press of Bombay for the encouraging support 
they have given me all along. The * Bombay Bummacliar ’ has, I am glad, published 
my Gujurati lectures. I may urge here the importance of the ‘Journal of the Asso¬ 
ciation.' It is its strong arm, and every thing should be done to increase its circulation 
by printing a larger number than 1500, and its usefulness by supplying well-consi¬ 
dered papers on Indian subjects. I may inform you that the subscription and dona¬ 
tion lists are now lying on the table. I now ouco more appeal to the patriotism of 
the people generally, and to the patriotism und gratitude of the educated natives, to 
stir themselves, to learn what it is to be British subjects, and to do all they can to 
support an Association so absolutely necessary for securing their best interests. If 
you fail to do your duty, I can only mourn over the misfortunes of Iudio. It will 
be no fault of our rulers If we do not show and satisfy them that we deserve to be 
treated better than we are. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Dadabhai subsequently, on a request being made, explained the way in which 
any bodies or associations can join tlie K«st India Association. He read o resolution 
of that Association:—“ If the members of an Association do not exceed 25, the life 


exceeding 25 and under 50, life members to pay Rs. 50, annual subscriptions Rs. 5; 
if exceeding 50, life members to pay Rs. 25, uununl subscriptions Rs. 2. 8 annas; ou 
the condition that all the members of such association become member* of the East 
India Association, or that the chairman for the time being of each local association 
shall become a member on payment of 50/.” Mr. Dadabhai expressed an earnest hope 
that all associations and societies in India would join the East India Association, and 
co-operate with it as invited in the Rule XX. The annual subscription of an ordi¬ 
nary member of the Association is Rs. 18£, including the Journal; life subscription 
is Rs. 100; and the Journal Rs. annually. 

Gentlemen willing to join, or give donations, are requested to seud in their names 
to Mr. Aidescer Framjee Mooe, Apollo House, or to the Librarian of the Native 
General Library, or to Mr. Nowrozjee Furdooniee, at the Bombay Association Rooms, 
Eij^hinstone Circle, or to the Duftur Ashknm Press. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the chairman invitod remarks from any gentle¬ 
men who wished to speuk on the subject, saying that the meeting would bu glad to 


hear them. ■• . , . ,, 

•Air. Nowrozjrr Furdooxjee said he was glud to find so large aud respectable an 
audience of the educated natives of Bombay taking an interest in the important sub¬ 
ject so ably brought to their notice by their patriotic fellow-citizen, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who had taken an active part in establishing and conducting that powerful 
liodv the East India Association, for the independent and disintert*ted advocacy and 
promotion of the interests and welfare of India. Mr. NowrezjeB was present in 
England when the Association was organized, and could from personal knowledge 
testify to its influence and its capacity to do a vast amount of good to India. He ven¬ 
tured, to request Mr. Dadabhai to deliver another address, und more tully explain 
the doings of the Association to tlie native publio in general, and the educated elm* 
in particular, whose duty it was to assist in promoting the welfare of their country 
andimproving their political condition. This able exponent and zealous member of 
the Association would,not only eidightcn but convince his countrymen regarding the 
necessity of strengthening the hands of that body and placing it on a firm basis. By 
his timely and judicious Alvocacy of the cause oL the natives in England, Mr. puda- 
bhai had* conferred a great obligation on his fellow-countrymen, who would, Mr. 
Nnwrozioe sincerelv honed, appreciate his services and act ou his recommendation. 

N IUoSahub V. ft. Mandlik followed, and, after a few observations on the subject 
of the lecture, remarked that the only way in which, it seemed to him, the educated 
classes could repay Sir Erskine Ferry’s friend, the Bengal ryot, at whoso expense 
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the -whole educational machinery in India was conducted, was to follow the advice 
of Mr. Dadabhai in directing their efforts to tho amelioration of the condition of the 
natives of the country. 

The Chairman then rose, and in an eloauent speech moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for his able and interesting lecture that evening. Mr. 
Dossabhoy said that he went to the meeting as a listener and to acquire information, 
but he had not the least idea that he would be called upon to preside at that large 
and influential meeting. He would, however, try to do his best in performing the 
task which the meeting had entrusted him with. (Applause.) It was a task which 
was at the snmo time both easy and difficult. It was easy, because it did not require 
any effort on his part to convince his bearers that Mr. Dadabhai required to be 
thanked, when every one knew so well how thankful they were to him. (Applause.) 
But it wns a difficult task to thank him, because he felt unable to find words where¬ 
with to thank Mr, Dadabhai adequately for Iub eloquent discourse which they hod 
all heard with breathless attention. (Applause.) Mr. Doesubhoy then made a few 
observations on some of the prominentpomta of tho lecturer’s discourse, and showed 
how the working and efforts of the East India Association had resulted in many 
benefits to both the Europeans and the natives of this country. He alluded to the 
famous resolution of the Government of India which would afford facilities to the 
natives of this country to prepare themselves and compete in England for appoint¬ 
ments in the Civil Service, or to fit themselves for following a liberal profession. 
He also adverted to the Bill introduced in the House of Lords by His Groce the 
Duke of Argyll for the admission of natives to posts hitherto held by the Covenanted 
Civil Servants, and said that for these and other concessions they were in a great 
measure indebted to the labours of the East India Association, of which their mend 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was so active and energetic a member. (Applause.) After 
the few other observations on the subject of the lecture, the Chairman advised 
every one who wished to do good to his country to follow in Mr. Dadabhai’* foot¬ 
steps. His sound sense and good temper were displayed in everything that he 
undertook. (Applause.) His was the Bart of advocacy which would secure more 
and greater rights for their country thnn would bo joined by one-sided and violent 
speeches. (Applause.) They should never be unm indful of the benefits they hod 
received from the British Government. (Applause.) But if they thought they 
were wrong they should go up to Government in a loyal, respectful, and proper 
manner, and continue to do so until they had their redress; and the high sense of 
justice for which the English Government and tho English nation were so remark¬ 
able, and to which his friend Mr. Dadabhai had paid a just and well merited 
tribute, would not fail them. (Applause.) The chairman then said that he had 
known Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for the last twenty years, and gave a hurried 
sketch of his labours in tho cause of social and other reforms during that long 
period. He was emphatically the “people's friend." Most of Mr. Dadabhafs 
friends would remember the bright expectations that had been formed of the good 
likely to accrue to the people of India by his presence in England. How far those 
expectations had been realized was very well known to them, and he (the chairman) 
would not detain them long in proving to them the high claims which Mr. Dadabhai 
had upon their consideration and gratitude. (Applause.) Mr. Doesabhoy would 
not have noticed a subject at that public meeting in the presence of his friend Mr. 
Dadabhai, had he not seen notices of it in the public prints. There was in the 
native community a general desire to do something to honour publicly Mr. Dadabhai 
for his self-imposed and disinterested labours, and ho sincerely hoped that some 
active steps would soon be taken to give shape and substance to that desire. 
(Applause.) The chairman also hoped that the interest created in Bombay on 
behalf of the East India Association would oontinuc and not be allowed to flag 
after he (Mr. Dadabhai) had left these shore* for England; and concluded his 
observations by proposing that the warmest thanks of tho meeting bo given to 
Mr. Dadabhai Nuoroji for his able and interesting lecture. *The motion was car¬ 
ried by acclamation. • 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji having returned thanks, the meeting dispersed. 
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REPORT 


Of a Meeting called fen' the consideration of the Desirability of fmining a 
Bombay Brancli of the East India Association. 


A la hoe and influential meeting of all classes of tb© Indian cnmmunitv was held at 
the Framjee Cowaajee Institute on Saturday, the 22nd of May, 1SG9, at half-past live 
o'clock r.M. On the motion of Framjeo Nuaacrwanjce Putell, Esq., seconded by 
Venuyakrao Juggonathjec Sunkersett, Esq., Sir Jamsetjee Jeeieebhoy, Burt., wub 
called to the chair. 

The Chathmak, in opening the proceedings, said:—“Gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in assenting to the request made to me to preside at this meeting, for I 
consider the work to be inaugurated to-day a very important one. (Applause.) Tbo 
East Indiu Asaociation baa, as you ore well aware, already done much good work, and 
I have no reason to doubt that it will continue its career of usefulness for a long time 
to oome. (Applause.'; Branches of this Association, constituted as influentially ns 
passible, and vigorously worked, are greatly to be desired in India, as all Indian 
questions of any importance—imperial or otherwise—being nltimutely decided by the 
Secretary of State fur India in Council, or by the Imperial Parliament, it is necessary 
in the discussion of all snch questions that full and accurate information concerning 
them be at band; and such information the Association endeavours, by means of its 
journal, to supply, hoping that by this means the English public and legislature will 
be enabled to arrive at just decisions upon such questions. 

“We know well that, under British rule, India is being inspired with new life, and 
that she hopefully looks forward to a happy future; tlint perfect liberty is allowed us 
to represent in a constitutional and becoming manner all our wants and usnirations, 
and that whenever we arc able to convince the authorities of the justice atiA reason¬ 
ableness of any measure for our welfare, we may fairly expect its adoption. (Applause.) 
To obtain fully the benefits of hucIi a rule of liberty and justice, it is evidently necessary 
that we should have a body in England to represent what we require in tho proper 
quarters, and this the East India Association is eminently adapted to do. An associ¬ 
ation promising to be of such great usefulness, deserves tho utmost support of the 
inhabitants of India. It labours for their good, and it is their plain duty to do all in 
their power to help it, both with thuds ana correct information. I feel confident that 
os the knowledge of the importance of this Asaociation spreads, they will come forward 
ami do their duty to carry out these objects, viz. raising funds ana furnishing correct 
information to the Association, and also keeping the Indian public informed from time 
to time of the doings of the Association, and of Indian polities generally: but to do 
this efficiently some organized efforts arc necessary. I understand thut Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji haB called this meeting to lay before it certain proposals, whereby the efforts 
made may be made most effectually. I therefore ask Mr. Dadabhai to state to the 
meeting what he intends to propose. (Applause.) 

Though the President and Vioe-Prestaents will, I understand, not have much to do 
with the working of the Managing Committee, I sincerely hope and trust that the 
work to be commenced to-day may be carried on wisely and harmoniously, with tact, 
judgment, and discretion." (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji then addressed the meeting as follows:—“ Gentlemen, I 
have taken the liberty of calling together here, this evening, the members and other 
friends of the East India Association, to lay before them a proposition for the organi¬ 
zation of a body in Bomflay destined to further the aims and objects of tlie East India 
Association. I am not going to say, gentlemen, anything about the importance of the 
Association itself on this occasion ; but I shall immediately proceed to lay my proposals 
before you at once. When yon suggest the necessity of forming a branch of the East 
India Association here, it is naturally asked why this should be done, instead of the 
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Bombay Association, which already exists, btiing asked to undertake whatever 
additional work there may ba I beg to submit to the meeting that there are many 
important objections to that coarse. The Bombay Association has naturally arisen from 
and supplied* a particular want; it is intended to be a representation of the pnro 
native Yicw of all important Indian questions. The East India Association, on the 
contrary, tries to represent all Indian interests. (Applause.). I think it were very 
unwise "on the part of the Bombay Association to chaugB its'present character and 
introduce any new elements of disturbance. If the Bombay Association made any 
alterations in* its present constitution, it would be of no use in cose the Government 
wanted to know pure native views and sentiments on any question. Again, suppose 
the Bombay Association is actively engaged on tha consideration of some urgent matter, 
and at the same time the East India Association asks it to undertake for it another 
matter equally urgent, which master is the Bombay Association then to serve first, 
itself or die London body ? Again, if the Bombay Association becomes closely con¬ 
nected with the East India Association, whenever they happeu to differ in their views 
they arc sure to stultify each other. But if the two Associations remained indepen¬ 
dent, their co-operation in any case would be so much additional strength to each 
other; and, in the case of difference of views, no harm would be done, but the views of 
both the independent bodies would be put before the public to be judged of according 
to their merits. The Bombay Association, by making any alterations in its present 
constitution, will only become & patched machinery wluch cannot work efficiently, and 
which will suffer the double loss of sacrificing its present usefulness without obtaining 
any corresponding gain. If a proposition were made to the Bombay Association to 
adapt itself to the work I am proposing to be done, I as one of its members should 
certainly vote against it. The Association has plenty of its own work to do, and, in 
describing the objects of the proposed Branch, I snail show that the two bodice cannot 
at all cress each other. Bat I need not trouble you now with a long catalogue of such 
objections, as I have the satisfaction of stating to you that almost nil to. o leading mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Association have muddy expressed their willingness to join this 
Branch. (Applause.) There is not the slightest feeling of jealousy or rivalry iu any 

? muter. I certainly should not for a moment take this step from any such feeling. 

wish success to the Bombay Association as much as anybody cau. (Applause.) 
Moreover, I am assured that the Bombay Association will be very happy to co-operate 
with and help tins Branch os much as lay in its power. This Branch is to ho worked 
at as little expense as possible. It has to dispense with hired rooms or hired services, 
except what may be absolutely necessary. I am hopeful that if the Bombay Association 
is applied to for the use of its rooms, tho request will be readily granted. However, if, 
after the experience of a year or so, it be thought that a combination of the two 
societies would be productive of greater good, there could be no difficult}'in making tho 
requisite changes. This movement is not inaugurated from any motives of self-glorifi¬ 
cation. Tlie only object is to do a certain work for the good of our country, and what¬ 
ever may prove to be the best menus are to be adopted. I shall now explain to the 
meeting the object for which it is desirable that this Branch should be formed. Tho 
principal objects are, to collect sufficient funds for placing the East India Associate mi 
on a secure foundation, to supply it with information, and to communicate a knowledge 
of its work and information on Indian politics generally to tho people here, and to act 
generally as its agents. It will be thus seen that the Branch ib not to taka any 
practical action here on any subject whatever. It is not to memorialize or complain 
directly about any grievances here. That, os far as the natives are concerned, is the 

g rovince af the Bombay Association. This Branch, in fact, is simply to be a messenger 
tttwceu the East India Association and the people here. By sending papers or 
information in any other shape from here it will carry the message of the people to the 
Esist India Association; and by translating papers or abstracts from the journal of 
the Association, or by moans of lectures, it will convey the message of the Association 
to the people hero. (Applause.) Ita Managing Committee will be simply a subordinate 
Committee to the Council of the parent Association, located in Bombay instead of in 
London. It cannot therefore in any way, os I have already said, cross with the Bombay 
Asaceiatiou. Both will hare plenty of its own work to d<5. The constitution anil 
rules of the Bombay Branch, I propose, should be as much as passible a copy of those 
of the parent society, so that we may be able to act in perfect harmony with each 
othor. I propose that the Bombay Branch should, like the London body, consist of a 
President, Vice-Presidents, and a Managing Committee; the current work to he done 
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by the Mannging Committee just as the Council is the working body in London. 
With regard to the permanent fund, which I am so anxious to raise, and which will 
be one or the chief objects towards which the Committee will dovote its first efforts, 
questions naturally arise, or rather have been actually put to me, as to its due appli¬ 
cation. I can assure the meeting that I have every confidence that the London 
Council will be ready to make all proper provisions in concert with the Committee of 
the Branch for the purpose. Tho Committee after it is formed can take this matter 
into their consideration. The prospect of raising the fund seems to me promising, if 
we only make up our minds to do our best Since the 21th ultimo, when I gave my 
second Guzeratoe lecture, I think about 150 new members have joined the Association, 
and a good sum subscribed, by way of donations, through the exertions of several 
friends. (Applause.) Now, the other day, Dr. Rustomjee N. KLliory suggested to mo 
that he and his fellow-graduates should circulate subscription lists among all their 
friends, in fact, to go to the people if tho people won't come to ns. I very thankfully 
received the suggestion, anil I am glad to soy much good work has been already done 
by these kind frieuds. There is another incident which has occurred, very encouraging, 
and very interesting. A compositor of the ‘ Indu Prnknsh.’ Woman Bluuiknr, made up 
his mind to do what he could for the Association. lie called a meeting of his brother 
compositors, and collected a sum of 50 rupees. Hu then goes to AJibng and collects 
some 60 or 70 rupees more, and now intends to coll another meeting here again. 
(Applause.) A great part of this subscription is made up of quarter and half rupees and 
such other small sums. (Applause.) Now this shows that if we resolve to push on 
this work, and we all work os we ought to do, a fund of 2 or 3 lacs is no very great 
impossibility. Now that a regular body is to be organized for this purpose, it is only 
due to those who havB hitherto worked privately, actuated by nothing else except their 
patriotic feelings simply, that I should publicly acknowledge their assistance. Mr. 
Ardeshir Framjee Moos has all this time been the principal agent of the Association 
in Bombay, and has really been a host in himself. (Applause.) And 1 can assure tho 
meeting ty/it his wovk has been no cobv one. The proprietors of the ‘ Indu Prakash * 
have sent me 0 good many more, I think, than a hundred names; my friends lino Sahib 
Y. N. Nundlik, and Messrs. Naorujeo Furdoonjce, Kftikhusm Kubra, Sorubjou Mody, 
and several others whom I cannot call to mind just now, have more or leas assisted us 
in the same way. In Poona, Mr. Venayek Gnugadhur Shaat.ri and hia son have exerted 
themselves a good deal. From Calcutta, Mr. J. M. Tagore and Pundit Yidyasagur 
have sent each about forty names to us. To all those whom I have just named and 
several others whom I fail in recollecting just now, I offbr my sincere thanks on 
behalf of myself and also, I venture to say, on behalf of the Council in Loudon. As 
1 am a stranger to the state of society here at present, I have consulted a numlicr of 
friends about the proposals I have laid before you, anil they are the result of tho views 
entertained by the majority of them. As my movements are uncertain, and I don’t 
know how long I maybe able to stop in Bombay. I am obliged to work in some hurry. 
This is, indeed, a hatf time of tho year to form a Committee. Many gentlemen are out 
of town. I have not, therefore, been able to oomplete my communications with them. 
Tlie list of Vice-Presidents and members of the Mannging Committee that will be sub¬ 
mitted for your adoption is jet incomplete, and I trust tbe Committee will be allowed 
to oomplete it To-day wo are making a beginning; os experience teaches us, alter¬ 
ations and improvements will be mnde hereafter. The proposals which I have explained 
will be now brought forward before tho meeting in the shape of resolutions, when the 
gentlemen present will have the opportunity of stating their views.” (Applause.) 

Mr. VrNAYEKBAO Jcooxkatu Scnkersett rose and said;—Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, the resolution which I am about to propose is one that I am sure will 
command itself to your approval and hearty support. The worthy Chairman and my 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji have so fully explained the nature and object of our 
meeting, that J will not take np your time by any remarks on this head, bnt will 
simply repeat that it is our bounden duty to help, by every means in our power, the 
good and noble causB^hcy advocate. (Applause.) Tlie more we oftKs-iato in India 
for tbe purpose of representing the wants of this country, tbe better it will be lor the 
people and our rulers. Bombay, which I trust will ut no distant day become the seat 
of Supreme Government, has e'ver been foremost in promoting the political advance¬ 
ment of India and our community has earned for itself the credit of being reasonable 
in its demands and aspirations. (Applause.) Let ns continue to maintain this repu¬ 
tation, and display by our unanimous action and deeds that wo ure nil ready aud 
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willing; to co-operate heartily with those who have organized the East India 
Association in England. The gentlemen connected with the East India Association 
deserve cm test thanks for the disinterested and able manner in which they espoused 
our cause, and is it not becoming us to second tholr endeavours ? The establishment 
of a Branch of the East India Association in Bombay I look upon as a great event for 
this city, for it will be the means of bringing the European and Native communities 
more in contact, and thus enable them to understand each other better, and promote 
cordiality and good will; besides it will bo the means of helping the Bombay Associ¬ 
ation, «nrl placing it on a better and permanent footing. Having spent nearly fifteen 
years in the service of this community, by mr connection with the Bombay Association, 

Ac., I look back with satisfaction at the results achieved, and I know by united action, 
by providing funds for placing the Institution on a firm losis, and supplying it with 
information, we shall be doing a groat deal of good to this country. The daily proofs 
we are receiving of the interest taken in the welfare of India, by the facilities being 
gradually offered for the advancement of natives, should stimulate ns to show that wo 
are not unworthy of the confidence of our rulers, and I again repeat before sitting 
down that our endeavours should be to help to the utmost of our power, and second 
the noble cause so ably advocated by my esteemed friend Mr. Dudobhui Nuoroji.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Venayekrao concluded witb moving—“ That in the opinion of this meeting, it 
is necessary to form a Bombay Branch of the East India Association, in order to help 
the Association, with funds and information from this country, and to keep the people 
here informed of its work, and of Iudian politics generally.” 

Mr. Framjek NcssnawAMJSE Pat ell seconded the proposition, which was unani¬ 
mously passed. 

Tlie Cuajbscah now requested Mr. Pherozesah M. Mehta to read ilic rules which r 

were to be submitted to the meeting for approval, which he did. 

Mr. Wbddeehchj} begged to propose that tho roles, as read, should be adopted. 

From what had already been said, the meeting was aware that tho object in esta¬ 
blishing a Bombay Branch was to support the East India Association in London by 
supplying it with funds aud local information. Tho inteution was that the local 
Branch should be subordinate to the Council in London, and accordingly the meeting 
would see that tlio rules just read hud been framed strictly on the model of those 
which governed the parent institution. Mr. Wedderburn said he was confident that 
educated men throughout the country bolieved that it was the earnest wish of the 
British people in governing India to do what was fair and just. (Applause.) The 
difficulties in governing a country a long distance off arose mainly from ignorance. 

What the English legislature was in need of was accurate information regarding the 
real condition and wants of the peoplo; and the object of the East India Association 
was to supply this information in a legitimate way and without regard to sectional 
interests. Tne rules being the same, no one who was a member of the Association in < 

London need hesitate to join tho Branch in Bombay; the only difference being that 
members who had hitherto been practically of little use to the Association would now 
have an opportunity of rendering material ossiatnuoe by co-operating with the Idftal 
Branch. (Applause.) 

Mil Hoomisjbb Daoahhoy, in seconding the proposition, said:—“ Gentlemen, I beg 
to second this resolution. The occasion which has brought us hero together is one of 
no ordinary importance, whether we oonsider the character of the work we undertake to 
perform or the agency by which we seek to accomplish it. The political amelioration of 
this country irrespective of sectional interests, by all legitimate means in our power, is a 
large question, and one calculated to evoke the spirit of patriotism which has loin 
dormant in the breasts of unedac-otcd men. The local university will not have fulfilled 
half its functions if the young men it annually sends forth with tlio seal of its appro¬ 
bation, so to speak, are not ernbued with tho conviction that honest patriotism is a 
duty which they owe to themselves, their God, and their fellow-countrymen. It is 
true that, os a rule, tho rising generation of educated natives i» Bombay have not yet 
evinced any aptitude for political discussions. Every one /or himself and Mammon 
for us all, was, until lately, the motto of some of them. The history of Bombay since 
the outbreak of the internecine struggle in America affords a pica for partial mitiga¬ 
tion of the severity of this judgment. The presence of so many young men, and the 
apparent sympathy they have exhibited of late with the work of the East India 
Association, rather tends to negative the supposition that they have neither inclination 
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nor ability to take an intelligent part in controversies of a political character. A 
Committee like the one proposed to be established was a great desideratum, and let 
us hope that through its medium our young men. will succeed in achieving the greatest 
good tor the greatest number.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Nowrojee Fcrdoxjkb took this opportunity of stating to the meeting that it 
was with feelings of high gratification that lie saw the formation of a Bombay Branch 
of the East India Association. He assured the meeting on behalf of hlmanlf and his 
fellow-members of the Bombay Association that they would be exceedingly happy 
to co-operate with the Society in every possible way. He had had the honour of 
assisting at the establishment of the East India Association in London ; and he could 
assure the meeting that he felt great satisfaction at the mode in which it worked. He 
wished all success to the Bombay Branch of the East India Association. 

The proposition was then pnt to the meeting and unanimously carried. 

Mi - . VuiurvAjfDAS Madhowdas then movud, and Dr. DmarJUAM Dultctram 
seconded, the following proposition u That the following gentlemen be elected Pre¬ 
sident and Vice-Presidents of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association:— 
President, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeobhov, Bart. Vice-Presidents, the Hon. Munguldas 
Nathoobai; Framjeo Nusserwanjee Patoll, Esq.; the Hon. Byramjeo Jcejeabboy; 
Venayekrao Juggonath Sunkersett, Esq.; Dinstia Mnnoekji Petit, Esq.; Dr. Bhuu 
Daji; Venayek Gungadhur Shastree, Esq.; Curt-ctjec Nusserwanjee Coma, Esq." 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Dadabuai Naouo/i, seconded by Mr. Pherozesbah M. 
Mehta, Mr. Vurjivandas Madhowdas was also elected one of the Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Dossabhai Feascjer Ktjbraka proposed that the following gentlemen be elected 
Chairman, Vice-Chair m a n , Honorary Secretaries, and Members of the Managing 
Committee, viz.: —Chairman, Dr. Bhau Daii; Vice-Chairman, W. Wedderburn, Fag ,; 
Honorary Secretaries, Phurozeahali M. Mehta, Esq., and Bel. Mangesli Wftgte, Eaq.; 
Members, Messrs. Sorobji Sbapoorji, C. N. Cama, V. N. Mandlik, W. M. Wood, H. 
Manisty, M. Mull, Ragonatk Naraycn, Dhunjebboy Frnmji Patell, Ardeshir Framji 
Moos, Shantaram Narayen, Khunderao Chimanrao Bedarkor, Hnnnusii Dadabhoy. 
K. B. Cama, Rev. Dhunjibhoy Nowroji, Mahadeo Govind Ronade, Jehanghir, 
Marwanji, Atmnram Pandnrang, Ramcrushna Gopal Bhandarkar, Pestonji Dinshn, 
Munclicrji Cawasji Mnrzban, Janardhan Sukaram Gndgil, Rustomji Cownaji 
Bahadoorji, Thakordas Atmnram, Juverilal Oomyasbunker, Kailthisru Nowroji Kabra, 
Rustomji Nusserwanji Khory, Vishnu Ptmaaram Shastree, Dr. Dallas, and four other 
gentlemen to be elected by the Committee. 

Mr. Dosabhoy Fbawjbe said that he hoped it was not expected that he should 
say anything at length in support of the resolution, because little or nothing had been 
left for him to speak, after the remarks which they had just heard from the Chairman, 
and the other gentlemen who had preceded him, os to the claims of the East India 
Association upon the support and encouragement of the people of this country. He 
would therefore briefly confine himself to a few remarks on the immediate object 
of yie resolution. Glancing at the list of names forming the Committee, be found, 
as no doubt his hearers also must have seen, that the different classes and the different 
interests of the community were very well represented in that Committee. Merchants, 
Lawyers, Doctors of Medicine, Government officials, Graduates of the University, 
were all there, and Mr. Dosabhoy bad no doubt that each and all would try to do their 
duty towards their country by taking an active interest and employing their best 
energies in the working of the Association, The President and the Vice-Presidents, 
who will form, as Mr. Dodabhai Naoruji said the other day, the upper house of the 
Association’s Branch in Bombay, were all men of high position and mature and wide 
experience, and the Committee would receive much good advice and aid from them. 
The Committee was elected for one year only, and if at the end of their period of office 
they were able to give a good aocount of their work, they would receive the praise 
which would be due to them—but never mind the praise, they would have their best 
reward—the rowan! of their conscience in the knowledge of Laving done their duty 
towards their country and their fellow-men. The joint-secretaries were young 
lawyers, and distinguished graduates of our University, and Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee 
hoped that they would not allow their youthful enthusiasm to cool down when briefB 
began to accumulate upon their bands. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. W. M. Wood, m seconding the motion, remarked that ho might fairly have 
declined to second this list of names as it included bis own; but it was lost in the 
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crowd, 90 that diJ not matter. The list of office-bearers Lad been drawn up so as to 
represent newly all sections of society : that there were not a larger number of Euro¬ 
pean names was explained by its being the season when so many were absent from 
Bombay, and as five vacancies yet remained, the deficiency in that respect could bo 
easily supplied. He much wished, however, tbut some members of the old Bombay 
anny (one representative of which lie was glad to sec present. Major Macdonald} could 
he induoed to join this local committee. The Association itself originated with what 
was known as General North's Committee, which comprised many Bombay officers, 
and in tlie changes which wore likely to come, the aid of the Association might be 
found very useful to the same class. The speaker expressed the hop© that all the 
mi mbere elected that day would, each in their turn, do what they oould to further 
the objects of the Association. It was gratifying to sue a large and enthusiastic 
meeting to begin with, but they must remember it was steady continuous work that 
was wauted, and such as could derive littlo advantage from mere excitement. Their 
worthy president had set a good example by coming to attend the meeting that day, 
and he trusted that the work of the Association so satisfactorily begun would be main¬ 
tained in Bombay. (Applause.) 

The motion was then unanimously carried. 

Mr. Kabsonuas Maduowdas then moved a vote of thanks to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy for his kindness in taking the chair, and his zealous conduct while in it, which 
was" seoonded by Mr. Yonayek Gangadher Shnstree. Mr. Dadabhai Nooroji also 
begged to support the motion, and expressed himself very thankful to Sir Jaiosctjeo 
Jecjeebhoy for the very courteous and prompt assistance which that gentleman had 
extended to liiru in respect of the present meeting. He also acknowledged the kind¬ 
ness of the gentlemen who were nominated Vice-Presidents of the Branch. The 
motion was carried by acclamation, after which the meeting separated. 


RULES OF THE 

BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


1. Thb Bombay Branch op tub East India Association is instituted in pur¬ 
suance of Article 20 of the Rules of the East India Association. 

Objects. 

2. Its attention shall be principally directed, Firstly, towards supplying accurate 
and authentic information to the head body in London, particularly on all questions 
relating to the Bombay Presidency; Secondly, towards suggesting or proposing 
practical measures in connection therewith; Thirdly, towards diffusing a knowledge 
of Indian questions generally, particularly iu connection with the work of the 
Association, among the general body of the people here; Fourthly, towards noting 
as a medium of communication between the Association and all those persons or 
bodies desirous of carrying on correspondence with it in the spirit of the aims aud 
objects which it has undertaken to promote; and Fifthly, towards raisiug funds for 
and acting generally as tho Agents of the Association. 

8. The Bombay Broach of the East India Association shall be composed of the 
Members of the East India Association spread throughout the Bombay Presidency. 

4. There ahall be Resident and Non-Resident Members; Resident Members being 
all those residing in Bombay. 

5. The expenses of tho Bombay Branch of tho East Induu Association ahall be 
defrayed out of the funds collected by it on behalf of the East India Association: 
provided however that they shall never exceed fifteen pcf cent of the total sum so 
collected by it. 

Modb op Management. 

6. The management of tho Bombay Branch of the East India Association shall 
be vested in a Managing Committee to be_ elected at tho Annual Meeting of the 
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Branch, conaisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chainuau, Two Honorary Secretaries, and 
Thirty-two Ordinary Members; Five to form a Quorum. 

7. A President of the Branch shall be appointed at the Annua] Meeting; and 
the Managing Committee may, from time to time, nominate distinguished Indian 
Statesmen or others as Vice-Presidents, subject to the confirmation of tho next 
Annual Meeting of the Branch. 

8. The Managing Committee shall appoint such employes ns may he necessary, 
and fix their Salaries and Emoluments. 

9. The Managiug Committee may fill up Vacancies in their own body until tlio 
next Annual Meeting of the Branch’. 

10. The Managing Committee shall meet on the first Wednesday in the month: 
but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any Three Members of tbe Committee, may ut 
any time convene a meeting by giving three days’ notice. 

11. Tbe Managing Committee may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not leas 
than Five Members of the Branch, Three of whom shall form a Quorum. 

12. At the desire of Five Members of the Managing Committee, or on the written 
requisition of Ten Members of the Brandi, the Secretaries shall convene a Special 
Meeting of the Branch. 

Functions of Officers. 

13. The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, or in the absence 
thereof, any Member nominated by those present shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of the Brandi. 

14. TIib Chairman or Vice-Chairman of the Managing Committee, or in their 
absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall preside at tho 
Meetings of the Managing Committee. 

15. The Annual Meeting of tho Members shall be held in the month of February 
in every year. 

16. General Ordinary Meetings of the Members for the discussion of subjects 
connected with India shall be held at such times and places as the Managing Com¬ 
mittee may appoint. 

17. A Statement of the Accounts of the Branch shall he prepared, audited by 
one of the Members of the Managing Committee, and one Member taken from tho 
general body of the Membera of the Society, and circulated with the Report of the 
Managing Committee to each Resident Member ton days before tbe Annual Meeting. 

18. The Managing Committee shall have power to make and alter any Bye-laws 
for the Management of the Branch. 

19. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be made, except at the 
Annual Meeting of the Branch, previous notice being given in the Circular con¬ 
vening tho Meeting. 

20. The Council mav in their discretion forward such papers, read before the 
several Meeting* of the Branch, as they may think useful, to the Council of the Asso¬ 
ciation in London. 


|jrc»)Ruf. 

SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, Bakt. 


$irt-^rtsibtuts. 


The Hon. MunguldftRs,Nuthoobhai. 
Framjee Nusserwanjee Tutel, E«q. 

The Hon. Byramjee Jeejccbhoy. 
Venayekrao Juggonnthjee Sunkersett, 
Esq. 

Raymond West, Esq. 


Dinslin Mnneckjue Petit, Esq. 

Dr. Bhau Dajtc. 

Vennyek Gungodhnr Sl.astrec, Enq- 
Cureetjeu Nusserwanjeo Coma, Esq. 
Verjewnndaa Madhowdas, Esq. 


# 
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HI anting 


Chairman — Dr. Bhait Dajee. 

Vice- Chairman —W. Weddhpiburn, Esq. 

Honorary SscreLariet — Phirozeshah M. Mehta, Esq., and 13 al Mangesh Wagle, Esq 


Sorabjee Shapoorjoe Bengalee, E6q. 
Cr.r3F.tjee Nuserwanjec Gun*, Eaq. 

Rao Saheb V. N. Mundlick. 

W. Martin Wood, Esq. 

Henry Manisty, Eaq. 

M. Mull, Esq. 

Rugunatli Narayen, Eaq. 

Dliunjoabboy Framjee P&fcell, Eaq. 
Ardesecr Framjee Moos, Eaq. 
Shunthoram Naroyea, Eaq. 

Dr. Dallas. 

Khunderoo Ckimaurao Bedarkar, Esq. 
Hormuq’eo Dadabliai, Esq. 

K. R. Cutna, Eaq. 

Rev. Dhunjeebhoy Naorojee. 


■ Mali ad eo GoTind It&nadd, Esq. 
Jehangeer Merwanjee, Eaq. 

Dr. Atmoram Pandoorang. 
Ramkrishna Gopal Blianaarkar, Esq. 
Pestonjee Dinahaw, Esq. 

Mnncbeijee Cawaajee Murzban, E9q. 
Janardhan S. Gadgill, Esq. 

Dr. Rustomjee G. Bahdhooijce. 
Thackordas Atmaram, Eaq. 

Juverilal Ootnyashunker, Esq. 
Knikhesru N. Kabro, Eeq. 

Dr. Rustomjee N. Khory. 

Vishnu Pursaram, Esq. 

Nanalihai Byramjee .Jeejeebhoy, Esq. 
Dr. Dhirajram Dulputram. 


A large meeting of those who take an interest in the work of this Association 
was held on Thursday, the 3rd Inst., at 5 r.w., in the hall of Framjee Cowasjee 
Institute to hear Mr. Dadabhfti Naoroji’s seoond discourse in English on the 
East India Association and its Bombay Branch. Mr. Dossabhoy Framjee was called 
to the chair, and with a few prefatory remarks he opened the meeting. He observed 
that they had all heard with pleasure and gratification Mr. Dadabhai’s previous 
lectures, and he had no doubt that the audience would equally enjoy the present 
lecture. Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji, who on rising was greeted with loud and con¬ 
tinuous applause, said:— 

Gentlemen,—S ome of the circulars calling the lost meeting For forming a Branch 
were, owing to an oversight or mistake, omitted to be sent, and I owe an apology to 
those gentlemen who did. not receive tliem. When I was asked at the last lecture 
by my friend Mr. Nowrozjce Furdoonjee to give one lecture more, I understood him 
to mean that I should give some further details regarding the work of the East India 
Association in England; and I will, therefore, give a short sketch of it. First of all, 
we might say that there are three distinct interests in this country which require 
representation in England. 1st, the people of India; 2nd, the native princes of 
India; and 3rd, the European services in India. I will tell you ob briefly as possible 
what has been done by the East India Association with regard to the people of this 
country. The East India Association has handled two important Bnbjects—admis¬ 
sion of natives into the Civil Sen-ice, and inigational works in India. We know 
thnt attempts have been made from time to time to bring about the accomplishment 
of the first of these objects, and we know also that the door of admission has not yet 
been fairly opened,—tlie numerous obstacles in the way having not yet been removed. 
When in 1SU7 some of the members of the East India Association were considering 
privately bow to bring this important subject to the notice of the authorities in 
England, it fortunately for us so happened that Sir Stafford North cote in his very 
first speech on India made some kind remarks about the natiras. This gave encou¬ 
ragement to their friends, who were already exerting themselves for them. The 

f ;ood feeling of some of the mem here which nod first led them on in the work was 
urther stimulated. At last the Association took active steps, a memorial was drawn 
up, adopted, and presented to the Indian Secretary. This memorial contained two 
prayera—first, that natives should be so assisted by Government by means of scholar¬ 
ships as to be enabled to go over to England to learn any liberal profession or com- 
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pct« for the Civil Service. The other prayer was that arrangements should be made 
to examine candidates for the Civil Service in India as •well as in England. Instead 
of choosing either one or other of these two prayers, Sir Stafford Northcote gave it 
as his opinion that both were good, and could be judiciously combined. Sir Stafford 
Northcote hud been already induced also to communicate with the Viceroy here on 
this subject by a remark made, I think, in the comparison of the British and Native 
rule by the Commissioner of Oude, that the want of a field for the educated natives 
was one great drawback of the British rule in India. The Viceroy, in reply, fully 
admitted the justice of the demand, and resolved that some posts of importance in 
the non-regulation provinces should be granted to the natives, but that nothing 
could at pruseut be done for them in the regulation provinces, as the law prevented 
ri:. This reply of the Indian Viceroy called forth a remarkable despatch from the 
Secretary of State. Besides the covenanted service, he observed, there were posts iu 
the uncovenanted service also highly honourable and lucrative, which should be 
given to natives of ability and character, and that without prejudice to deserving 
incumbents the service should be made native. Sir Barilo Frcrc and Sir Erskine 
Perry wont a little further still in the expression of their opinions. Sir Barilo 
expressed his opinion that they should not make much of the few crumbs that 
they let fall to the natives, hut that they Bhould make some further efforts to 
give the educated youths of this country thuir due. Sir Erskinc Perry said they 
shorild not regard law in the spirit of lawyers ouly, but that they should administer 
law as statesmen, and if law created an obstacle let law remove it. Accession of 
opinions such as these on our side was a very great advantage. But this was not 
all; Mr. Henry Fawcett, actuated with no other interest than that of philanthropy, 
and by a sense of responsibility towards India, made a motion in Parliament that the 
Civil Service examinations should be held in England ns well as in India. By this 
time a number of objections had been urged by several English newspapers. The 
East India Association again took up the subject, and tried its best to assist 
the good kind friends of the natives in their disinterested exertions. Fortunately 
enough, these exertions wore further strengthened by many English noblemen 
and gentlemen who had served in different parts of India. These, I think 
seventeen or eighteen in number, gave very favourable opinions as to the capacities 
of the educated youths of this country to hold high offices in the state with efficiency 
and integrity. One gentleman gave an unfavourable opinion. This wns Sir "William 
Denison, and. he had a perfect right to give out his own conviction; but the general 
opinion was favourable. About this time Sir Stafford Northcote introduced hia two 
India bills in the House; and they showed that he had not forgotten the two piavere 
mode in the first memorial. It was objected to by some that the competition test alono 
was not sufficient for native candidates. It would only test their mental abilities; 
and that all the other important qualifications for holding high appointments, as 
those of magistrates and collectors, &c., will be left without a test. It would, there¬ 
fore, he far from prudent to give such high offices to the natives. The usual contro¬ 
versy of competition and selection thus again arose. Sir Stafford Northcote intro¬ 
duced a clause in the Governor-General of India Bill removing any existing legal 
obstacle in the way of admitting natives in India. Here the matter rests for the 
present, and this clause will very likely become law in the hands of the present 
Secretary. The native press does not think much of it, though it is very glad and 
thankful indeed that what is proposed to be done is a sign of better things to come. 
But they ore of opinion that the clause may prove a dead letter, and that if efforts 
are made to admit natives into the Civil Service by as it were a back-door, they will 
be looked down upon by their European colleagues in the service. I think it ta 
rather premature to form any opinion either one way or the other till the rules pro¬ 
vided for in the clause are mode and published. But I must say that there are some 
circumstances which to some extent justify the fears of the native papers. Similar 
promises and pledges have been mnde before which have been left unfulfilled. But 
our present Secretary of State has pledged hia word distinctly in reply to a noble 
Lord that this will not be the case in the present instance. He also condemned 
what he thought was hastiness in giving former pledges, and showed that hia own 
present pledge was given with deliberation. I think we ought to be satisfied with 
thia pledge till we find that it does not lead to some systematic admission of natives. 
But I should, however, do the native press justice, and show that its doubts have 
been not without some reason. There is one service in which, as far as I can see. 
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there id no obstacle by law for the admission of natives into it, aud yet only one or 
two have pained admission. I allude to the Engineering Service. Rules have 
been passed qualifying natives, after passing certain examinations, to be appointed 
Assistant Engineers; and though some natives have already passed the required test, 
and done practical sendee, and though many appointments have been made, the 
natives have been left out altogether. I do not mean to attach any blame in this 
matter to anybody. But unless there were some good reasons for this, such instances 
naturally create suspicion and irritation. The second important subject bandied by 
the East India Association has been, as I have already told you, irrigations! works 
in this country. A hundred years ago a groat famine destroyed, according to the 
* Annals of Rural Bengal,’ some seven millions of lives. And now, a hundred yean 
after, preceded by several others, we have another famine with a million of lives and 
millions’ worth of property destroyed. The lives and property destroyed bv the 
famines of the last ten years would have been, I think, sufficient to build all the 
needful principal irrigatdonal works in this oountry. That kind friend of the natives. 
Sir Arthur Cotton, ever and anon urges this subject, and essays to bring it before the 
notice of those whose duty it is to look after it. The East India Association does 
what it can in the same direction. A deputation from the Association waited on 
Lord Mnvo, on the eve of hiB departure for India, and another on the Duke of Argyll, 
to urge the necessity for such public works in India. The answers which both these 
deputations received were satisfactory. Lord Mnyo has promised to do all that could 
be done in this matter; and I trust he will rise to the responsibility ho has incurred, 
and destroy the name of famine from title land for ever. 

Besides these two important subjects taken up by the East India Association, 
several papers have been read. To give you some idea of the work that the East 
India Association has done, I will read out before yon a list of the papers read before 
it. (Mr. Dodabhai here gave a long list.) This will, I think, be quite sufficient to 
convince you that the Association is doing some good work. These papers read 
before the Association, and published in its journal, have gone far to spread correct 
information. Thus the East India Association has done its duty, and it remains for 
us to do our shore in the work. It is our duty now to supply the head Association 
from time to time with oocuiute and correct information regarding the state of this 
country, and to strengthen the Association with pecuniary aid. I will now say 
a word about the native princes of India. Some papers have been road before the 
Association about the native states, especially Mysore, but no practical steps have 
been taken. The East India Association has directed its attention more with a view 
to the future than to the post. I may take this opportunity of stating what the 
general feelings of many of the English friends of our native princes are. I think 
we may safely conclude that the days of the annexation policy are over. But the 
native princes should be quite prepared for tho fact that, if they don’t prove true to 
themselves, and that whenever misrule is urged against any on sufficient grounds, 
the British public will not stir a finger in his behalf when the Indian Government 
will depose Kim, and place a more eligible person instead. No amount of reference 
to existing treaties will avail But if the princes only prove true to themselves, 
there is nothing for them to fear. They should learn to govern with justice and 
moderation, promote education and public works, and educate well their heirs, and 
nothing will ever enable them to plead their cause more forcibly and more eloquently 
than their own good government of their people. I will venture here to make one 
suggestion to our native princes. From what I hear, raauy of our native rajahs are 
doing much towards goixl government They should, I think, publish annual 
reports of their administrations, like that of Trovancore, and their position will thu 9 
he strengthened. The necessity of reporting will oblige the princes to do 9 omo good 
work. With reference to the interest of the European services, Mr. Dadabhfti 
explained what had been done about Lord Cranborne’s Bonus despatch, and for 
furlough regulations. About the latter, on the morning of thq, very day a paper was 
to be read, the Times announced satisfactory settlement by the Government, and any 
further action by our Association became unnecessary. I have no doubt the Euro¬ 
pean interests in India will find tire East India Association very useful. This, then, 
is a rough and hurried sketch of the work done by the East India Association, I 
hope and trust the natives hare will also perform their part. I am glad to inform 
you that a local branch of the East India Association has been formed. If some 
European officials join in our work, as My. Wedderbum Iuib kindly done, they will 
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havo opportunities of watching our movements, and sometimes by a little explana¬ 
tion, prevent much unnecessary trouble and annoyance. They mny ulso obtain 
much outride information for their own use. The managing committee of tho Local 
Branch will carry on all the needful current work. But when any important repre¬ 
sentation is to be made to the Loudon body, tho Committee will try to cam’ with 
them the weight of tho wholo meeting. Following tho example of the Council in 
Loudon, they will take on important matters the sense of the general meeting. I 
am very glad to inform you that several graduates of our University have come for¬ 
ward to help tho Association in a very important matter. About sixteen of them 
have communicated with me, and hove expressed tlieir willingness not only to under¬ 
take the trouble, but also to bear the pecuniary risk of publishing Clujmtlii and 
Marathi translations of our journals. Thin, indeed, is very gratifying, and I hope 
the native community will try their best to relieve these young friends of tlieir 
pecuniary responsibility. These friends will not only translate our journals, bnt also 
any communications made by the natives in the vernaculars for the information of 
the betid body. I hope, therefore, that the natives who do not know English will 
take advantage of this, and furnish the Branch with correct information, ns well ns 
support the vernacular translations, and I also trust that the untlvcu generally, in 
communication with the Branch here, will organize ways for assisting in raising’ tho 
permanent fund. Moreover, I am glad to sav that I have received an intimation 
from his Highness the Nawab of Joonaghur, that ho would pay one thousand rupees 
annually, to contribute towards defraying the expenses of translating our journal 
into Gujrati. I hopu that some Marathi princes au<l gentlemen will assist us in tho 
like way for the Marathi translations. A former douation of one thousand ni|*-es, 
made by his Highness the Ran of Catch, lias already been acknowledged. Tim Ran 
lias given another thousand rupees, I have also much pleasure to read a letter from 
our esteemed townsman, Mr. Cowusjcc Jehangir, to Captain Itarber, bocretury tu tho 
East India Association. 


Bombay, 3rd June, 1800. 

Sin, — After conversation with Mr. Dutiabled Xnoroji on tire subject of the 
above Association, I have the pleasure to enclose you out* Government promissory 
note for Rs. 1000 (one thousand), costing Rs. 1112-1441, bearing interest from tteitli 

February lost, No. —of 5 per cents., interest of which only, when realized 

©very C or 12 months, carry to the general expenditure account ns my annual sub¬ 
scription for over, and principal should not lie touched. Wlicit financial account of 
the above Institution published, care should lie taken to put a sepomte item of my 
Fund in tho 8aid account. Should the merciful Providence be pleased to spare my 
life few years longer, I shall be ablo to know the result of the working of the above 
Institution. I shall have further pleasure of adding to tho above Fund.—I liavo 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

. COVASJEK JEIIANGIR. 

To Captain H. Barbeji. 

You can easily conceive the pleasure and gratification it affords me thus to notice 
activity on all sides. (Applause.) The expenses of them lectures, ns 1 have idmady 
told you, will be borne b v the Hon. Byminject Jotjeubhoy. The cj ik-'Ilsch < •f tlie Mund 1 11 
lecture arc paid l>v Mr. V. J. Sunkewott- A Paweo gentleman ha* UDclertaken to uiy 
the expenses of publishing my Goozratcc lectures. Another Parsec gentleman hies 
undertaken to publish my last English lecture, ami another again tor exp.•»*•* of 
ciieulais, lists, and sundry printing. In short, I om overwhelmed with favours irmu 
all sides, nnd tho press also lias supported me very kindly. I 1 k»iki that the Bombay 
Branch'now formed will pereeverc, and I have uo doubt bnt that we willget adiipuittf 
support from tlie people of this country. There is no want of patriotism an the part 
of the natives. (Applause.) The natives of this country have political wp.ratio.is 
like anv other people. They have been rulers and administrator* in times gone bv 
and under the British Government I trust they will rise again. 1 he urnsses ought 
to be led in a proper spirit, ami on the skill of their lendura-tlie educated f©» ot 
this country, and the British rulers themwlves—dopewls the deveb»i«ile it of 
loyalty of the people. I appeal once more to the educated youths of India, as will 
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tie to all natives generally, to prove true to themselves, true to their country, and 
true to the British Government. (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman, Mr. Dossabhoy Framjek, then moved, with a few concise and 
happy remarks, a vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabhfti Nuoroji for his very interesting 
lectme. He was very glad to see so many gentlemen present notwithstanding the 
unfavourable state of the weather, and this fact itself proved the extent of the 
interest taken in this matter. It was the good fortune of the natives to have such 
an advocate ns Mr. Dadabhai (applause), and tbeir peculiar good fortune to agree 
withliim in all bis views. Tho Chairman observed tlrnt in one point he did not 
agree with Mr. Dadabhai, when he stated that his hearers in attending the meeting, 
and others who had pecuniarily supported the Association, had done acts of kindness 
to him. On die contrary, he, the Chairman, would say that the public were indebted 
to Mr. Dadabhai for his kindness in all the trouble ho was taking. (Applause.) 
They were by their support to the East India Association not doing Mr. Dadabhai any 
favour, bnt simply doing their duty, which all men wero bound to do. The Chair¬ 
man well knew Mr. Dodabbai’B feelings. Ho did not do anything for the sake of 
receiving thanks. Mr. Dadabhai had always consider oil tho conscientiousness of 
having done his duty as his best reward, but nevertheless the meeting had to por- 
form a duty, and that was to express to him their wannest thanks for his discourse 
that evening. (Applause.) Tho Chairman also expressed considerable gratification 
at what had transpired at that meeting with regard to the pecuniary support which 
the Association had received. He was glad to observe, as every one there present 
would be, that their enlightened and well-known citizen, Mr. Cowasjcc Jchongir, had, 
with his accustomed liberality, given a handsome donation of ono thousand rupees 
to the Association, (Applause.) 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in a couple of neat sentences expressed himself very 
deeply moved by the enthusiastic manner In which the last motion wns carried. He 
hoped the zeal thus begun to bo shown would not cud there, but that something sub¬ 
stantial would be done to strengthen the East India Association in the ways ho had 
already enumerated. Thanks, he said, wero also due to those in England whose 
disinterested labours wero productive of much good. (Applause.) After a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the meeting was dissolved. 


ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 23rd JUNE, 18G9. 

Tub Right Honourable LORD LYYEDEN, in the Chair. 

Tm Report was taken as read. 

General North moved, and Mr. Gordon seconded tho adoption of the Report.* 

Mr. Wadta. —I beg to object to Paragraph 3 being adopted, an the ground that 
the financial accounts n upon dec! to the Report arc incomplete, and not so full as 
those given last your. 1 beg to move that this Meeting, seeing that the financial 
accounts of tho Society at the end of the Report are not given in full, request tho 
Managing Committee to prepare a fuller account, showing in greater detail the 
present financial position of the Society, and that the Managing Committee convene 
an Ordinary Meeting this day fortnight for the presentation of the same. 

Mr. H. R. Shroff.— I socond that. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob.— That seems so reasonable a proposition that I should hopo 
it would be adopted bv the Meeting. 

General North.—! beg leave to point nut with reference to the objections raised 
by Mr. Wadya, that the accounts have not been given in a mom detailed form simply 
because unfortunately our Secretary, Captain Barber, lias only varv recently returned 
from Italy, where be wns obliged to go on account of ill-health. Tho gentleman who 
has been acting for him, Captain Nott, did not prepare tho accounts, and Captain 
Barber has not nod time to prepare them since be came back, but he has now gone 
up-stairs, I understand, for the book, and all these matters con be inspected in detail 
as they are in the accounts, by any one who wishes to examine them. 
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Sir Q. Le G. Jacob. —But do not you think a full statement should be made out 
and placed before ns ? 

Chairman. —As 1 understand, all that the mover of this amendment wishes to lx> 
added is the arrears of subscriptions. 

Mr. Low.—I can hardly imagiue that the gentleman who has moved the amend¬ 
ment can wish that there should be an adjournment for a fortnight for the purpose 
of putting at the bottom of the accounts two lines which the Auditors really had 
nothing to do with. If I understand rightly the duty of the Auditors, it is to see 
that the receipts and expenditure tally with the accounts in the office. All that 
those accounts profess to do is to give an ncoount for nine months, from the 1st of 
July, 1SU8, to the BOtli of April, 18^9, of the amount the Association has received 
and expended during that period. Now' unless you are prepnred to call in question 
the way in which thu Auditors have gone through the accounts, I take it for granted 
you will assume that these figures are perfectly correct. If you want inserted at tho 
bottom the amount of arrears due to the Association on the 1st of May, it would he 
easy to insert it; but the reason why I, for one, as a Member of the Council, did not 
insist on a statement of tho arrears being appended to tho accounts was simply tin's. 
We arc now just at the end of June, and if we put here what wore thu armin of 
subscriptions on the 1st of May, that would not represent the state of the arrears at 
the present tiruo. That the arrears aro very large there is no doubt, and at the hist 
two General Meetings I have had occasion to call atteutiou to the fact. At one of 
our Meetings I moved the resolution that every one whose suhserijitiou was iu nrrear 
more than three months should have his name struck off the list of Membera, but it 
was thought at the time that wo were too young a society for anything like tliat; 
and I felt that I could not persist in the resolution. If you think it desirable to 
arid at the end of this account that on the 1st of May this year n certain number of 
subscribers had not paid their subscriptions, I am sure, speaking for myself ns ono 
of the Council, 1 should not have the slightest objection to it; but it will not record 
the state of things now, because funds have come in since the 1st of May. It was 
no port of the duty of the Auditors to go into tho accounts later thau the 1st of May 
this year. They have shown you what was received und what was paid, and if you 
take tho number of Members in the second jxirngraph of the llejiort, ana then look 
at the amount received as stated in the account, you will arrive at what you wish to 
bo put in figures— vis. the number of persons who have not paid their subscriptions. 
It is disclosed on the face of the Iteport, only it was thought desirable that we should 
not put at the bottom of this account the large amount of arrears due to the Associa¬ 
tion. If you want those two lines added to the account, there can be no objection, 
but that will not state the real facts of the case at the present time. 

Colonel Sykbs. —I gather from what lias been said that the difficulty will be met 
in future. It appears that, in eousoquence of the absence of Captain Barber, the 
accounts liave not been carried on so regularly ami so systematically as they were 
the year before ; but no doubt wc ought to have before us not only the accounts of 
the year, that is to say, the roceipts and expenditure, but also what the liabilities are 
artC what the arrears of subscriptions are. That information is generally appended 
to all Benoits. 

Mr. Wauya. —In that case I withdraw my amendment. I simply put it to know 
what the facte were. I do not wont in the slightest degreo to suggest that the 
Auditors have not properly performed their duty. 

Chairman. —The Society, I am sure, are very much obliged to yon for drawing 


atteutiou to it. 

General North moved “ That the Secretary should be an cx-cffick, Member of the 
Council, with power to vote.” 

The motion having been seconded by Colonel Sykes, was put and carried unam- 


UUUBIY. * 

Mr. Gordon. —I am sure every one here present will ogree in the motion I am now 
about to moke, which is, that Lord Lyveden be oppornh-d President of the Society 
for the ensuing year. We are all very much indebted to him for the great attention 
he has shown to it. On every occasion when the Council have desired to go to the 
Government he bus rendered his assistance to ns. 

The motion having been seconded, was put and carried unanimously. 

Chairman.— Gentlemen, I feel very much fluttered at your appointing me again to 
a highly honourable office. Any assistance I can render to the Association it will 
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always be perfectly weloomo to. I tun only sorry it is so little. If you think my 
attendance when you go on deputations to the Government may bn of nnv rise (and 
perhaps Members of Parliament, in accompanying such deputations, may, without 
exerting any influence, help to put the Association in a better position than it other¬ 
wise would be in), I shall always be perfectly willing to atteud. I am very much 
obliged to you for electing mo. 

Colonel Sykrs. —I beg to move that the following gentlemen constitute tho 
Council. Chairttutn of the Council :— The Earl of Kellie, t 'icc-Chuintvm : —Mnjor-Gen. 
C. F. North. Council :—Lord Ersldne; Lord William Hay, M.P.; Col. W. H. Sykes, 
M.P.; Lieut.-Col. Jervis, M.P.; R. Torrens, Esq.; F. 31. Williams, Eup, 3I.P.; Gen. 
Sir Henry Itawlinsou, K.C.B.; Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.I3., G C.S.I.: Major-Gen. 
Sir Edward Green, K.C.B.; Major-Gen. Sir Vincent Evre, 1LG.BJL: Major-Gen. Sir 
R. Wallace, K.C.S.I.; Major-Gen. W. E. 8. Scott; E. li. Eastwick, Esq., 3LI\, C.B., 
F.R.S.; W. S. Fitzwilliaiu, Esq.; P. P. Gordon, Esq.; Col. P. T. French; Major Evans 
Bell; W. Tayler, Esq.; S. P. Low. Esq.; P. M. Tait, Eaq.; Capt. Palmer; Dndabliai 
Naoroji, Esq.; Dr. K. M. Dutt; D. D. Cauia, Esq. 

Mr. Shhopp.—I nstead of Captain Palmer and Dr. Dutt, I propose Mr. Wadya and 
Mr. Gflzdar. 

Mr. Baxhajbi.—I beg to second that I would suggest that the names be put 
separately. 

Mr. Shkoff.—I propose Mr. Wadya as a Member of tho Council. 

Mr. Bajwajkk.—I seoond it. 

The motion was put to tho Meeting and carried. 

The name of Mr. Torrens having been withdrawn, 3D. Shroff proposed W. A. 
Goxdar sb a Member of the Council. 

The motion, after being seconded, was put to the Meeting and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

The other names proposed by Colonel Sykes were adopted unanimously. 

3D. Tait. —I rise to propose tho resolution of which you have had notice—“ That 
Ceylon be included in the objects of the Association, and that the preceding rules 
apply also to that island.” 1 have no interest in Ceylon. I have no estates there— 
certainly I liavo travelled over the island twice, but I hove no pecuniary interest in 
it. 3Iy only object in bringing this motion forward, is the interest of the Association. 
I will first state how the proj<osiliou arises. Some time ago, 3D. George Wall, a 
very eminent merchant of Geylon, tho President of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Chairman of the Planters’ Association, was in this country, and in the course of con¬ 
versation with him, he expressed great regret that there was no institution in London 
which would form a medium of communication between the commercial and planting 
interests of the island and the authorities here. At my suggestion, 1m attended a 
meeting of tho Cotmcil of this Association, and explained his views lit large to the 
Council, and if I recollect rightly, tho feeling of the Council Vtl that ClvIhu should 
be inoluded in the objects of the Association; hut ono of the ridus was fell to bur tho 
inclusion of Geylon without a reference to the annual meeting. Without going into 
the statistics of Ceylon, it is, no doubt, familiar to the wholo of you tlint CeyluTT is 
about a third of tho size of Ireland. The popidution is 2,000,000, of which 5000 ore 
Europeans, and about 10,000 descendants of Europeans. From 8 to 0 per cent, of the 
population of Ceylon are Christians, or persona professing Christianity. As to 
revenue, the revenue of Ceylon touches 1,000,000/. a-ycar. The trade is, in round 
figures, about 8,000,000/., tho exports being chiefly coffee, cinnamon, nml sugar. Wo 
have here a very large constituency who offer to affiliate themselves with this Hociety. 
I have never heard any objections to the admission of Geylon except two; the first 
being that India is largo enongh, ami the second that if wo were to open up 
relations with Ceylon, wo should be led into communications with the Colonial 
Office. ‘ I am totally unable to see the force of either of those two objections, and I 
will not dilatn upon them; but I will simply point out what appear to me to be tho 
advantages of taking Ceylon into association with us. The first advantage is the 
financial consideration. The position of our finances is^iotvery flourishing; hero 
you have a very large number of gentlemen offering to join us, who would pay sub¬ 
scriptions and help the finances of the Association. The next advantage is that of 
affording a large number of our countrymen abroad the means of putting for¬ 
ward their views in this country; and, lastly, if you decline to accept the offer of tho 
people of Ceylon to afflliato themselves with this Association, they will go to tho 
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SKtfS 5°°*?** " n J er <*»• r«^«‘lency of Lord Bury. Tho Colonial Society includes 
il l 1 lts ^loots. though Iudia is not a colony, an<l therefore by refuging to admit 
^n l0 . n, r WC f J0U lu two things, refusing a large ncceasiou of strength, mud 

rwiU> directing that strength towards building up nud fortifying a rival institution. 

Captain Palmer.—. 1 second the motion. 

SfS 8 ™:- 1 Wo dtoubt, to a financial point of view, the affiliation of Ceylon 
lght Uiing gn*t to the null, hut them is an objection to the proposition behind 
Umbo two which Rlr. Tait has mentioned, and that is, that wo are an East India 
Association for the natives of India. Nine-tenths of the members are in India. 
CHirciy before vo who am now present attempt to carry this motion, for the affiliation 
ol the prmceg and gentry of India with a colony like Ceylon, at all events it should 
o. ventilated in India, and tho opinions of the natives gathered, either directly or 
n irectly. Before we procool to action hero, an<l ho fore we bind oumdvea to take 
up the interests and enter into the viewH of bodies in Ceylon, which might involve 
us in quest inns with the Colonial Office, we ought to ascertain what the feeling of 
tlie members of tho Association in India would he. iijmiii the pmimsition. Mr. Tait 


should in the first instance be ascertained, and I would suggest that the pmimsition 
should he sent to tho native papers, ami that the lending natives should las invited 
to express their opinions unon it. There is no neeiiiiilatinn between tlie people of 

i »i ruu ^ ^ ,e l ,t ' n l , l° °f Ceylon. The people of Ceylon are alnm.it exclusively 
Buddhists—there is not a Buddhist ill India. There is no syio[otliy of thouglit nml 
religious feeling and usage between Ceylon and India. It would not lie a harmonious 
union. You may say the same of India, but nevertheless they are under otio 
Government. Ceylon would not bu under the name Government ns India. Wo 
should have to make representations to two departments. With respect to wlmt wna 
consideriHl desirable for Indin, wc should have to refer to tho India Office; but with 
regard to remedial measures for Ceylon, we shonld have to luako representations to 
auothur department of the State, namely, the Colonial Office. Under these cirmini- 
stanecs, I think it would not lie prudeui just now to press this measure; but let tho 
proposition laid before tho Meeting l*e sent to the newspapers in India, ami let the 
natives be invited to express their opinions iqioi) it, anil if they are quite willing 
that there should be such affiliation, then, of course, I should withdraw all opiraitinu 
to it. 

General Nonm.—I think, perhaps, tho best course to pursue, would he tluit 
Colonel Sykes should embody the proposition he has made in an amendment to Mr. 
TnitVi motion, to the effect that this question should be brought before tlie next 
Annual Meeting, aud tlmt in the meantime it should he ventilated in ludin, and the 
opinions of tho natives there ascertained about it. 

„Colonel Sykes. —Then I move as an amendment—“That tho question of tho 
inclusion of Ceylon in these objects of the Association be brought before the next 
Annual Meeting, and that meanwhile the proposition should be circulated in India 
amongst tlie Fellows, and an expression of opinion invited on it.” 

General North.—I second the amendment. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob.— I would suggest that the arguments for and against the pro¬ 
position should be circulated. I think iu our having to defd with two bodies we should 
find some difficulty. It would, I think, ho a good plun to write to Dadubhai Naomji, 
who is in Bombay. He might lx? employed as the channel of communication on tuo 
subject. 

General Nouth. —A lengthened discussion took place on tlie subject at one of tho 
Annual Meetings, which is all printed in tlie Journal. 

Mr. Tait. —A vtrv large number of Members of the Association am in favour of 
tho affiliation of Ceylon; others are against it. A very eminent Mend ter of tlie 
Council, Sir Vincent Eyre, with whom I talked on the matter, is inclined to ho 
in favour of Ceylon being admitted. Colonel Sykes objects to the affiliation of 
Ceylon on the score of religion. The religious statistics of Ceylon are tlnso:—One- 
hftlf tho population arc Buddhists, lfi,UOO iin Christiana, 150,000 ore Midioiimuduus. 
There is a very largo Mahommidau population in t'eylou, aud tlie remainder are 
Gentoos—I do not know what they are. m 
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Colonel Sysss.—B uddhists. 

Hr. Tait. —If it is the feeling of the Meeting that the matter should be delayed 
for a year, with your permission I will write to Mr. Wall, the Chairman of the 
Planters' Association and President a( the Chamber of Commerce, and request him 
to put his views on paper, promising him that the queatiou shall bo deliberately con¬ 
sidered by the Association. I will withdraw my motion. 

The amendment moved by Colonel Sykes was put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Low.—There is a very curious omission in Article 19, for there is no provision 
in that Article for the appointment of Auditor, consequently, an the lost occasion, the 
Council had to elect one. It is due to the Association that the spirit of the Article 
should be carried out, and that an Auditor should be appointed on the present occa¬ 
sion. I would suggest the name of the gentleman who audited the accounts on tho 
last occasion efficiently, and spent a long time about it. I propose that the Auditor 
taken from the Members of the Society tor the present year bo Mr. Prague Bhimjeo. 

Mr. Wadya.— Instead of Mr. Prsgjie Blnmjoe, I propose Mr. II. It. Shroff. 

Mr. Cama.—I second that. 

Colonel Sykes.— Is the gentleman you propose conversant with accounts? 

Mr. Wadya. —Ho is a partner in tho firm of Dodabhai Naoroji and Company. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Low.—Perhaps you will think it rather a curious resolution that I am going 
to propose, which is that this Meeting be adjourned for six montlis with this object. 
This question of the arrears is a very serious one. It is a matter which has come 
before the Council over and over again. I have said so much about it that I am 
almost ashamed to speak of it. The only way, as it appears to me, to meet it is 
this—that we adjourn for six months, and that on that day a list of those Members 
in arrears be rend to the Meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. 3. Gazdaji.—I second that resolution. 

Chairman. —The only addition to it that I would propose is, that in the meantime 
the Members whose subscriptions are in arrear be written to, and the purport of this 
motion communicated to them. w That this Meeting be adjourned for six months, 
in order to consider the question of the arrears due to the Society, and that a letter 
be written to those Members whose subscriptions nre now in arrear, informing them 
of this resolution, and that their names will bo submitted to tho next meeting.” 

The resolution, was carried unamimously. 

Colonel Sykes proposed, and General North seconded, a vote of thanks to tho 
Chairman. 


BEFOIiT OF THE COUNCIL, 

1808-1869. 

1. The Conncil of the East India Association deeply regret that tho serious illness 
of Captain Barber, the Secretary, prevented the Annum Meeting being held lari month, 
as provided by tbe Rules of the Institution. 

2. Since tlie Annual Meeting on the 18th of July, 1S08, 22 Life Members and 214 
Ordinary Members hare been elected, and tbe number removed by death and resigna¬ 
tion during tlie same period lias been 21, leaving on the books at tho present time 
86 Life Members and 744 Ordiuary Members. 

3. The Accounts for tho post year have been audited In accordance with Article 19 
of the Rules, and are submitted herewith. The Council regret that tho arrears of 
subscription for the present year are considerable, ami they would urge upon Members 
to adopt mcmaums for early payment of the some. It is hoped that tbe request of tho 
Council that Members will instruct their bankers or agents to pay subscriptions as 
they become due, will prevent an accumulation of arrears in future. 

4. During the past Session the following Meetings of the Association have been 
held:— 

1808. 

October 29th.— A Paper was road by Mr. Dadabhai Naoro/i, on 
“THE DUTIES OF LOCAL INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS." 
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November 4th. —A Deputation from the Council waited upon the Eurl of Mayo, prior 
to his leaving for India, to urge upon his Lordship the importance of Irrigation 
Works in India, and to express ft hope that the Government would assist the sumo 
in accordance with the theme of tko Memorial than presented, 

December 8th.—A Mooting held to enable Mr. W. Taylbr to bring forward a resolu¬ 
tion suggesting tbot a Deputation should wait on the Secretary of State with a 
Memorial on the subject of Irrigation Works in India. 

December 18th.—Deputation waited upon the Duke of Argyll, at the Iudia Office, to 
present a Memorial on the subject of Irrigation Works iu India. 


1869. 

January 12th. —A Paper was read by Mr. Login, on 
“ MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT OP INDIA.” 


February 4th.—A Paper read by Mr. W. Bowden, jutn, on 

THE AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL CONDITION AND PROS¬ 
PECTS OF THE GODAVERY DISTRICT (MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
EAST INDIA), WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO IRRIGATION AND 
NAVIGATION WORKS.” 


February 18th. —A Paper by the Honourable H. Stanley, on 

44 ESTABLISHMENT OP A ‘ MUSAFIR-KHANEH' OR GUEST-HOUSE 
FOR ASIATICS IN LONDON * 


April 7th.—A Paper by Major-General Sir Vincent Eyue, K.C.S.I., C.B., entitled, 

“A RETROSPECT OF THE AFFGHAN WAR, WITH REFERENCE TO 
PASSING EVENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA.” 


5. Monthly Meetings of the Council take placo. The Council recommend that the 
Secretary should be on cx-uj/iWo Member of the Council, with power to vote. It is 
also desirable that Article 19 be altered bo ns to provide for tho appointment, at the 
Annual Meeting, of the second Auditor by the Association. 

6. The best thanks of the Association are due to the gentlcuicu who have furnished 
papers to the Association. 

7- The cost of publishing the Journal has been greatly reduced, and it is hoped 
tWJt its present circulation has proved aatisfectory. It has, no doubt, been extremely 
useful, and its continuance appears to the Council to be absolutely necessary. 

8. The subject of extending tho Association to Ceylon has been brought under 
tho notice of the Council, and 1ms had their serious consideration. Considerable 
diversity of opinion exists as to the policy of adopting the suggestion, and the Council 
deem it best to leave it to the Annual Meeting to decide thereupon, without recording 
any recommendation upon the subject, 

9. The experience of tho past assures tho Council that the Association is well 
adapted for tho purpose fnr which it was established, and tbev look forwanl to tho 
future with considerable hope. Their best thanks are due to Air. Dudaldtai Naoroji 
for his able advocacy ami assistance during bis present stay In India ; they have re¬ 
ceived from him tho most satisfactory reports, and upon his return tlu v anticipate a 
large accession of strength to the Institution. 

10. The Council oou^ratulntu the Association upon the success of Its efforts 
generally, and more especially as reg.irds the results of the Petition to the Secretary 
of State for India, for throwing open the Civil Service to the Natives of India, niue 
Scholarships having boon granted by Government. 

11. At the present Annual Meeting, the President of the Association, Vice- 
Chairman, and Auditor, will have to bo elected. 
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12 General Scott Laving resigned hia scat at tlie Council, consequent upon his 
residing so fur from Loudon, and Mr. Coleman being in India, tlic Council recommend 
the appointment of Oipt. W. C. Palmer, late Madras Army, and Dr. T. Goldstucker to 
fill those vacancies. 


General Ahotract of the Accocnts of the East Inti a Association, 
from 1st July, 1868, to 30th April, 1869. 


Expbnditcrb. 

£ t . d . 

Paid Socretary and Clerks .. 275 17 0 

Rent .120 0 0 

Office Furniture . 4 14 

Paid for Journal. 85 3 0 

Puid for Stationery .. .. 7 3 2 

Pnidfor Freights, Postage, &o. 7C 11 6 

Loss by Exchange. 9 9 8 

Balance in hand .. .. 3S5 19 10 


964 5 6 


Rbcotin. 

£ A A 

Balance of Aocount, 30th June 232 11 6 

I Annual Subscriptions, 1867,1 A n 

1 1868, and 1SC9 .. .. / 340 0 0 

S 16 Life Subscriptions .. .. ICO 0 0 

Donations .190 4 0 

Part of Expenses incurred ini 

Presentation of Address to > 35 10 0 
Sir Bartle Frcro .. ) 


964 5 6 


Praojbs BuraiJitu, 1 H. Barber, 

P. P. Gordon, / ’ Secretary, East India Association. 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1869. 

W. TAYLEB, Ebq,, in tub Chair. 

Captain Falmkr read the following Paper, communicated by Mr. Dodabhni 
Naoroji:— 

Indian Civil Service Clause in the G over nor-General of India Bill. 

Tub Duke of Argyll has moved for the second rending of the Governor-General of 
India Bill. The manner in which it has been generally received by the House 
of Lords nnd the press, makes me feel that the clausa relating to the admission of 
natives into the Covenanted Civil Service will pass ns proposed, aiul I venture to 
make a few remarks. It Is desirablu, in the first place, to kuow how the natives hero 
baro regard ud tlio clause. Generally there is a rocliDg of thankfulness for what is 
proposed to be done, as a step in the right direction; but the feeling of satisfaction at 
the clause as it stands ia evidently incomplete. I give extracts from the native papers 
I have seen, and I think they fairly represent the general opinion and feeling. 

The ‘Native Opinion’(an Anglo-Marathi paper), of the 11th itvL, dislikes the 
difference in the mode of admission for the Europeans and natives, and says:— 
“ Natives of India wish not to shrink from a fair competition. And they certainly 
wDl not like to be admitted into the scrvico on any terms which would mark them as 
u i b f rior class of men. . . . We should stick to the prayer for competition in India.” 
It concludes— M Wo admit indeed that even this, being a concession to the demands of 
justice aud fairness, is a step in ndvnrvcc, and as such we receive it with thanks, bat it 
would bo admitted on all hands that it is fur too small in proportion to the large promises 
and grand occasion. It ought, however, to show to our countrymen that the ’instinct’ 
of the English nation is sound at bottom, and will not long femoin deaf to the calls of 
duty, however strong and natural the temptations to the contrary. Wc need only be 
true to ourselves.” 

Tho 1 Indupmkaah' (also nn AnghvMarathi paper), of the 12th iust., after con¬ 
gratulating on tho result that the statesman and people of England admit the right of 
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native# to the Covenanted Civil Service—thanking this Association for contributing 
*’ in uo small degree ” to bringing about this conviction—and thinking that tho people 
of India will fee l gmteful tor the generous manner in which their claim** have been 
acknowledged—asks: *' What guarantee is there that the provision in tlio proposed 
Bill will not prove as much or nearly ns much a dead letter ns the provision in the 
Act of 1833!” .... * The Duke of Argyll ridicules! the idea of providing annually 
nine scholarships for a nation of 180,000,OUO soul**, and it must l>c* presumed therefore 
that, according to His Grace's idea, many more tlian tiiat number of the natives of 
India ought, to get admission into the Covenanted Civil Service avery year. Is this 
expectation of hi* likely to bo realized by the more pcrinte9ivu clause in the Bill for 
the appointment of the natives of India .'( .... There is the greatest groutwl to fair 
that tlie present provision will be nearly os much a deml letter as its predecessor.” 
It also urges tho objection, that *• the natives would not relish the idea of having it 
regarded that they hove gained admission into tho service by favour, not by test of 
merit. ... It would be a matter of the highest delight to us to see tlieso fears 
falsified.” It concludes with a hope that some obligatory clause would be inserted in 
the House of Common k. 

The « Rnstgnfinr ’ (u Guzumti paper), of the. lltli instant. Lends its louder, “A Ray 
of Hope in the Slough of Disappointment.” After congratulating its cnntitrymen ou 
tho favouiublo tendency in Parliament towards India, it thinks Lord l.yvwlen 
correctly expressed the sentiment of the Indian public, that the natives would not bo 
satisfied with the clause. It objects to different modes of admission, os tending to lower 
tho position of the native; fears, from past experience, that the clause will he a dead 
letter, citing the instance of the disappointment with regard to the Dispatch of Sir 
Stafford Northcote for tlio appointment of natives to higher posts in the Uncnvenatitcd 
Service, and thinks the my of hope doea not penetrate tar enough, and that in the list 
given by the Duke of Argyll himself of uufulfflled pledges, this clause will be on 
addition. It considers the step, however, us a good bcgiunllig, and trusts that His Grace 
will curry it out to a successful operation. 

Tho ‘ Hindoo Patriot,’ of Gucutta, on the occasion of tho introduction of tho bill 
last year, Baid that the dictum laid down by Sir &. Nbrlhente, that the competitive 
system which was good for Europeans was not good for natives was fallacious, uutl 
thought that tho measure might benefit individual natives, but it could uot raise tho 
status of tlm nation. 

The ' Mitroduyu ’ 1 on Anglo-Marnthl jKipcr). of 11th instant, regards the present 
measure as a partial remedy, and thinks tlutt the Duke’s remarks on the inadequacy 
and farce of nine scholarships os a fulfilment of the pledges or obligations will hold 
good for nil measures yet proposed. 

The ‘ Hindu Reformer’ (unntlicr Anglo-Mum till paper), of 15th inst., thinks tlio 
debate “evinces a struggling mixture of libenilism and narrowness, of generous 
impulses and selfish instincts, and of a resolution to do duty joined to a half-licnrtcd- 
nc Hs.” After stating that the Duke rtf Argyll seeming resolved to wipe off tho blame 
of breaking pledges, and despising the recently-adopted expedient of uiuc scholarships 

180 millions <*f people, would lend us to eX|«ct that lie would enact that u Certain 
percentage of the yearly vacancies shall lie bestowed on the natives of India, complain* 
“ there was nothing of tho land proposed—much less enacted,” and says, * if tlio 
noble Duke is truly anxious to make amends for past evasions, no better way could 
present itself than extending the tirat examination to Italia.” It also urges that an 
luajuulity would arise between the selection service of the natives, and the o|*en 
competition service of the Eunpeuti*. 

It will be observe*! from these extracts that the chief cause of anxiety among the 
natives is the fear that the clause of 1800 mnv share the fate of tiiat of 183.1 and of 
the Royal Proclamation. I do not supj*oso anybody would bo disposed to hlamc the 
natives for this suspicinuHtu *s, especially when their ftnrw are based npou post expe¬ 
rience. Even leaving the old disappointments atone, there iB unfortunately later, or 
rather present, experience of a similar disappointment in another service. In the Public 
Works Deportment the engineering service is open to the natives to a certain extent. In 
this .service, of all others, the natives are considered as most eligible. They are exhorted 
by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in his late Convocation Speech, to emu¬ 
late their forefather*!, who huve left no ordinary monuments of their engineering 
talent and work. In this service they have special advantages of knowing the- habits 
and language of the people, un<l there is no fear of undue political power being given 
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to them. It iB, in fact, the least political of all servioes. I have not hud time enough 
to make full inquiries as to the extent to which the rules of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment with regard to natives have been honestly carried out; but as two letters in 
* Times of India,’ of Fobruary 19, I860, and ‘ Hindoo Patriot," of February 22,1869, 
have, as far as I am aware, remained unoontmdictcd, we ahn.ll not be fur from being safe 
in concluding that the ruleB about natives are not fairly carried'out in this service. In 
the Bombay Presidency there are only two natives in the first division, while there 
are 102 Europeans. There are none in Bengal, North-West Provinces, and minor 
administrations, and one hi Puujaub, according to the two letters. In connection 
■with the subject of irrigation, the Indian Government several times complained far 
the want of sufficient engineers, and allowed works, upon which the life and death of 
millions depended, to bo unduly delayed, when, by proper arrangements aud encou¬ 
ragement to natives in this country, they could liavc obtained any number of bonds. 

Such unfortunate experience naturally makes the people of this country suspicious 
of the good faith of Government; and when they know that the interests of the Civil 
Service are fiur more important, they despair of tne new clause being honestly carried 
out, unless specific obligatory rules are made for the purpose. 

Again, let us see the clause itself. It is not o a clear and explicit in its scope as 
the speeches lead ns to expect As it stands, it moons about this -The Governor- 
General, in his resolution of 13th September, 1868, says, the law reserves the higher 
appointments for the Civil Service in the Regulation Provinces. The present clause 
comes iu and says, let the law not restrain him hereafter from making any appoint¬ 
ments of natives. And that is alL Thera is nothing explicit whatever to show what 
the natives may expect from the clause. If the Governor-Generul he inclined, he may 
just make an appointment or two, or a few more even, now anil then, and there may bo 
an end of the matter os disappointing as ever. The clause by itself, in its present 
wording, does not appear to the natives worth much, uulcss carried out in the spirit 
of the speech of the Duke of Argyll, us to what should be due to 180,000,000 souls. I 
do not know whether the return promised by Sir S. Nortbcote on the second reading 
of the Governor-General of India Bill, oti 15th Juno lost year, of the papers relating 
to the appointment of natives, has been made or not yet. Sir S. Northoote has there 
said, “There were papers relating to the appointment of natives which it was desirnblo 
the House should he in ixxenssinn of before passing the Bill. He would take care that 
they should be laid an the table,” When this return is made, we shall be in a position 
to know the history of the present clause, and the spirit in which it was conceived and 
determined. It is evident, therefore, that till something definite is kid down in the 
rules to be made hereafter, as to the scope and mode of operation of the clause, 
the natives may naturally regard it os a boon of very doubtful valuo. 

Notwithstanding such good reasons for tho doubts of the natives with regard to the 
present clause, I think they may have reliance upon the distinct avowal of the Duke 
of Argyll, in reply to the question whether the clause would bu a dead letter, that 
“such would not bo the case;” and os I believe it is intended to provide for annual 
returns to bo made to Parliament of the number of appointments mode every year, 
the Home authorities and the English and Indian public will have the opportunity ov 
preventing this just concession becoming a mockery and delusion. 

We ought a 1 m) nut pass judgment till the rules by which the admission is to be 
regulated are made. All will depeud upon theso rules, whether the clause is likely 
to no a sham and disappointment or a reality. 

I venture to make a suggestion here with regard to those rules. I think, taking all 
the pree and cons for competition versus selection, the plan hit for tho Government of 
India scholarships, lately established, will ho the best for the purpose of this clause 
also. It may ho arranged that nine appointments be made every vear of natives to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, on tho same principle as that adopted for the scholar¬ 
ships, except that tho qualifications of the appointment out of tho University men 
bu raised thorn “little-go” to the highest, or one of the M.A.s of the year, with a 
farther provision that tho appointment will depend not only upon the highest rank 
but also upon satisfactory testimony fox* general cliainctcr.aiid physical energy and 
constitution. 

By adopting for the clause the principle and provisions of the Government of India 
scholarships, parties of all views will have reason to be satisfied, and a fiur com¬ 
promise will be effected. The Competition-party will have their three best University 
men; the Selection-party will have their remaining six men selected by Government 
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from the higher classes of society and from meritorious officials who have already done 
good service to tho State. All nine being drawn from over all India, there will be 
lair representation and varied experience. The noble Duke’s own opinion is, 41 1 believe 
that by competitive examinations conducted at Calcutta, or even by pure selection, 
it will be quite possible fur the Indian Government to secure able, excellent, and 
efficient administrator's.*’ Now, by adoptiug the above plan, both ways will be well 
combined. . , . 

"With the number nine for the annual appointments the natives, I thmJc, ought 
to be satisfied ; for in a service which requires recruiting bv ubout sixty persons every 
year, and in which it is necessary that the majority should be English, a proportion of 
about onc-stxth will not be an unreasonable commencement. Of course, if a reasonably 
larger number than nine aro appointed every year, the greater will be the satisfaction 
of the natives. 

It is urged that natives would not feel themselves in the snmo position as Euro¬ 
peans who come out after a competitive examination. I admit that there is much 
foreo in this objection, but I do not thiuk that there is at present sufficient reason 
fur such fear. The natives have distinctly and boldly declared that they ask for .Vo 
favour , that they are ready to stand any or dull liko their English competitors, whether 
intellectual, moral, or physical; and for Unit reason they ask to be allowed to enter the 
service through competition only. The authorities ns distinctly and readily admit 
tliat justice is due to the natives, that former pledges had not been fulfilled, and that 
they are ready to admit tho natives to a 44 fail' share in tho administration ot their 
own country*, which tbeir education and ability would enable them to fulfil, and 
therefore entitle them to possess.” But they say, in their opinion tho plan of compe¬ 
tition alone is not tlio best. They have their own opinions; aud. in accordance with 
them, they propose the present plan. They .do not on any occasion assert that they pro¬ 
pose anv plan, or this plan, to favour the natives. They think that by their plan they 
will get the best « ten for the service. The responsibility being theirs, it is reasonable 
that if they feel convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that their plan is the best, it 
must have a fair trial. Again, natives, after admission into the Covenanted bervice, 
will 
Rni 

Duke’s declarations, except-„-— D - - - , . .. 

ships I suppose). There is therefore no reasonable ground to suppose that the natives 
will feel any inferiority of position. As to the treatment of thu native by his Euro¬ 
pean colleagues, it will generally depend upon liis own real merits, and education and 
manners. I think that natives of reul merit are treated by Europeans not only with 
respect, but 

Moreover 
visit England 

oil anappointment being made. Having been iu England myself, and knowing also 
the result of the visits of others, I urge very' strongly the necessity of this provision in 

With regard to the University men, it may be provided that their visit to England 
should be devoted to the special studies of law, political economy &c., &c., requiredfor 
the “further examinations” and that they should also, with tho selected English 
candidates of Uic time, submit to these “ further examinations. 

Upon tho whole, therefore, though I am one of the Competition-party, I think 
there is every reason to be thankful on the part of the natives for the new clause, if 
their only fciir, that it may be allowed to remain a dead letter, prove CTouml c*«, Ml 
thiuk it would, from the assurance His Grace himselt lias given and if no new dis¬ 
tinctions aro introduced between tho English and native servants ^o niust ulBO 
remember Unit His Grace particularly deprecates promises that cannot he fulfilled. 
So his present deliberate determination and assurance must be relied upon by the natives. 

The frar that tho*climHo may provo a sham is not so much a inflection upon the 
honesty of the Governors in this country, as that u long as an obhgntory ennctmeiit 
to nrt made, the pressure brought to IhW upon them by interested sections is often 
too great for them P to resist. Wliat with the pressure of such interests and the obstacles 
likefv to he thrown by subordinate officials, the Hocrctnry ot State and the Indian and 
local^Govcrn meats will have to exercise much determination before the promise of 
this clause will obtain o faithful performance. 
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The expression in thB Duke of Argyll’s speech lias startled ilio natives very much 
here. With regard to the nlue scholarships. liis Lordship says, •* They have not been 
finally sanctioned nt home," and the natives arc nfruid whether this means that there 
is any clinnce of their Culling through. I trust His Grace does not moan so; for in 
another part of his speech lie soys that the detail* nro under consideration. The 
Viceroy tells us that it was at the suggestion of tlio (late) ‘Secretory of State that 
this scheme of scholarships was initiated, nnd that with the modifications ho (the 
Viceroy) hail to suggest, lie had only to ask the Secretary of State to moke early 
arrangements in England with educational bodies. In reply to a question from Sir 
S. Nortlioote, Mr, Gf. Duff said that the first of tho scholowhips had been already 
gained by a young nutivu of Assam, who was then expected to arrive in Eugland “ in 
a few clays,’'’ The Viceroy has published to all India the actual establishment of tho 
scholarships, and selections luwe been already made. I trust that the expression 
“not fiually sanctioned at home,*’ does not imply any chance of rejection, or this 
would place before the natives ft very unfavourable example of the Government mode 
of business, lend them to regard It ns ftuother instance of trilling witli their interests, 
and shake their confldeuc every rudely. These scholarships have boon looked upon 
very favourably by the natives, and if, after all the hope raised by them, they are not 
sanctioned, the disappointment will be felt very keenly. 

It will he remembered that the additional prayer for these scholarship* was pin- 
posed in our memorial by Sir H. Edwards (n great friend of the natives, and whoso 
doutli is a cause of sincere gricf)t not si much or only for the purpose of enabling 
young natives to compete for the Civil Service, as to aid the natives to “return in 
various professions in India, and where by degrees they would form on enlightened 
and unprejudiced class, exercising a great nnd beneficial influence on native society, 
and constituting a link between the mn-sacs of the people and their rulera.” 

Sir Herbert, at the end of his speech, appealing to the English pooplo, said, 
“Will yon not emleavonr to correct their national urrona, their national evils, ana 
will yon not hold out to them the right hand nf goodwill and friendship; and, having 
equipped them with nil the know led go which you possess yourselves, send them back 
with a God-speed to their own country, to tie the pioneers of our civilization and 
progress ? ” 

Tlio correspondence of tho Governor-General also lays down in the Resolution 
No. 8G0 very dearly the object of theso scholarships, as* (in tho 1st paragraph) “of 
encouraging natives of India to resort more freely to England fur the purpose or per¬ 
fecting their education, and of studying for the various learned professions, or for the 
civil and other services in this country;” and {in the Gth paragraph) “not only to 
afford to the students facilities for obtaining a University degree, and far passing tlio 
competitive examination for admission into the Indian Civil Service, hut also to enable 
them to pursue the study of tho law, or medicine, or civil cuginceriug, and otherwise 
to prepare themselves for the exercise of a liberal profession." 

It will be seen that the object of these scholarships is a special and a very impor¬ 
tant one, and luiviug but little or no connection with the present clause for the Civil 
Service. I earnestly trust that they will not lie given np. ^ 

When our deputation waited on Sir Stafford Northcoto ho hail said that both of 
our prayers wore important, and should bo judiciously combined. It is evident that 
in suggesting the scholarships, on the one hand, and in proposing the clause in the 
Governor-General of India DID, on tho other, ho has criuraivouroil, according to Ida 
owil views, to fulfil in good faith his premise to our deputation; for I trust and believe, 
from his declarations at different times, that lie meant tho clause pro] >osod by him to 
ho a provision for tlio ayatcinutic, and not chance, introduction of the native’s “into 
important positions in the service,” and “ to educate them to govern themselves and 
their own affairs;”* and tho natives will nlwnys feel gratefully towards lnm, as to the 
Duke of Argyll, for taking up his propusalB. I hujie this paper will bo tho oppor¬ 
tunity of an expression of the views oi tho members nf our Association on the merits of 
the proposed measure. * 

I conclude this paper with sincere thankfulness for the justice dono, though in a 
way different from that proposed by us, and without any misgivings about the opera¬ 
tion of the clause; for I think we liave sulBctaut rensonB to believe that the Duke of 
Argyll and tho Earl of Mayo aro not the persons to trifle with such important matters. 
I am sure that tlio faithful performance of this clnnse will go far to strengthen the 

• * Sir S. NorthcoteV S]«ecii,* 5iti Muy, ts6». 
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liritisH rnle than any other single cause ; for the influence of the educated nnd think¬ 
ing portion is increasing daily among their countrymen, and the sincere loyally of 
these leaders of the nuiswes together with making the gn-at of tlie punt to nuderslnnd 
and take an interest in tlie English rule, will he tho best guarantee for iho stability 
of the British power. 

Two English Aiewls have suggested to me a plan which they consider preferable 
to competition in Indio. It is to semi to England every matriculated native who may 
express liis desire to go within a year of his matriculation, nnd who may he recom¬ 
mended hy his masters or professors jis promising nnd of good character, at the expenso 
of the State, and under tlie control of tlio Secretary of State lor India, for his goad 
conduct and application to study. Ka must bind himself to prepare and compete for 
any one of the uitforent Indian Public Services. The muximum numher cveiy y<nr to 
be 2<>0 or 300, and the ago not to exceed seventeen. These vonths to bo distributed 
among tho different superior colleges, or to linvo a special college established for them. 
The first mode appears preferable. 

As a commencement, a plau liko the nbovo seems to have several advantages, uud 
there can bo no objection to its cost. 

Should it bo found that a larger number of natives succeeded c-very year in the 
competition than might be considered politic to admit in the Covenanted Services, 
tho extra number might bo made entitled to admission into the Uncoveuanteil Services 
at certain grades. 

DADABUAI NAOEOJL 

Buuuay, 15fA April, 1SG9. 

Mr. Wadya. —I do not see why the system of selection should ho adoptud at ulL 
Wc have sitting on tho Legtidniive Councils at Oilcutta, at Bombay, and aL Madras, 
some two or three Native Members who arc selected hy the Governors; nnd, as fur ns 
I have seen, I think they am selected from tho highest class—that is to say, highest 
class in point of wealth—but with respect to tlieir intollectunl powers, I tun nfluid 
they cannot bo called tlie very highest. (Ilear, hear.) They sit in the legislative 
Councils, tlioy give their silent votes—they am very seldom heard to speak—they very 
seldom take* an activo part in the administration of tho Legislative Councils, and 
yet the English Government professes hi give the natives of India some voice in their 
own local Legislative Councils. I do not see how the system of selection can work 
advantageously, fur the Governors, in selecting members to sit on tho Councils, would 
ho guided generally by fareur and |xirtiulity, and they would select members from a 
class having some influence from tlieir position as a we.dthy class, und who would not 
necessarily be by any means tit persons to he entrusted with the duty of Government. 
I do not see why natives should not stand the suue test as Englishmen—let them 
fight on equid terms—let them bo examined iu India itself—let them have no conces¬ 
sions made to them at all—let them stand as severe a test as Uie English candidates 
do here; and if, having stood that test, the natives have shown themselves tit hi Iks 
admitted into tlie Civil Service, let them have u fair chance of admission intuit. 
Wilder the system of selection, only a small numlier of native* receive these appoint¬ 
ments, and it rests in tlie discretion of the Governor-Gmural himself how many 
candidates are to be admitted. If we adopt, tho competitive system of examinations, 
India may have a better cliance of introducing more native civil servants into its 
employment. I do not see why more natives should not be admitted, especially when 
they arc qualified mou. Upon tho wlmlo, I think tho system of selection U hy no 
means ft fair system lor India. I think Hint the natives should lie allowed to undergo 
examinations in Iudia itself, and if the Government sees they are qualified by their 
intellectual attainments, let them by all means bo admitted into the Civil Service. 
For my part, I would oppose the system of selection entirely. 

Colonel SvKrs.—I do not think Mr. Dodublmi Nnoroji is doing justice to Ins own 
views hy throwing doubts upou :ho honesty of purpose of the clause in the Act of 
Parliament, or upon fee real desire of the Government to introduce natives into the 
Civil Service in India. Wo Imvu already had experience that, quite independently of 
any Bill now before the douses of Parliament, natives of India can enter the servicu 
on their own merits alone by tlie competitive process. Wo have now here in London 
four nativo gentlemen who liuve stood tlie brunt of competitive examination with English 
scholars and who have succeeded—two of them having taken very high places indeed 
in tliat competitive examination. There cannot be any doubt therefore about the 
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fide intention of Die Government to refilly promote natives who prove themselves com¬ 
petent by this competitive process for employment in the Cavil Service in India. 
What docs it matter whether Datives have this purpose and intention repeated in any 
Act of Parliament or not ? But wlmt tloeB the Act do ? I have been talking with those 
native gentlemen who hate come over here, and I find that they have done so entirely 
at their own expense. It is a very serious drag upon native families in India, many 
of whom are not in a position to bear such an expense as 200/. or 300/. a-year for the 
maintenance of a son in England, running the chance of his not succeeding after all. 
And what does the Government propose by these scholarships? That at all events 
nine distinguished natives who have passed certain examinations in India, shall huvo 
the means, independently of their family contribution, of coming under the competitive 
procem in this country. * Under these circumstances, I think it is not politic for Mr. 
Dadahhai Naoroji to throw liis weight into the scale of doubt, as to tho purpose and 
intention of the Government to facilitate the introduction of natives into the Civil 


Service of India. But again, there is another complaint made by Mr. Dodnbhai Naoroji 
in liis paper, that the natives of India are not at once put into high places. But in 
the case of a Europeon gentleman who goes out, what is his position in India when ho 
arrives ? Ho necessarily finds himself at the bottom of the scale. Those native gentle¬ 
men who ore now going out will bo put at the bottom of Die scale Also. The European 
gentleman has to rise gradually according to his capacity, his merit, his talent for 
business, and according to the appreciation of his zeal by the authorities; and tlia 
native would be put prerisoly in the same position. He cannot expect that he should 
jump up half-a-dozeu steps in the scale before be had given proof of his capacity and 
his zeal. Every one who goes out to India in order to enter into tho Civil Service 
there, must enter at the bottom and must rise in it; and if a gentleman, whether native 
or European, does not manifest zeal, and does not show capacity, ho does not deserve 
to rise, and does not rise. Natives will stand precisBly on the same footing with 
Europeans, and they will have the same prospects. With regard to the other question 
of competitive examination in India, I have mixed a good deal with the natives 
during my lifetime in India, and I know something of their feelings and habits of 
thought, and I do not hesitate to say that no native of India whatever would be com¬ 
petent to perform the duties of a civil servant in high office in India, unless ho had 
been in England. The man who comes from India to England, and remains hero two 
or threo years, returns to India with a totally differently constituted mind—his views 
become more enlarged, aud liis ideas on social and political matters become more 
comprehensive than they could be by his remaining in India—caste and superstitions 
and prejudices stand in the way. l have always said that natives cannot hope to 
attain distinction os public servants in India, unless they came over to this country 
and qualify themselves for such service by tho enlargement of their views, which they 
necessarily acquire by their observations of English life. Under these circumstances, 
I think tho proposal of those scholarships is one calculated to confer great benefit 
upon the natives, enabling a certain number of natives annually to come to England, 
without expense to themselves, who probably would not otherwise be able to come 
at all, and to undergo here a competitive examination to qualify them for 
A young man might have obtained the degree of Master of Arts in one of tho 
Universities in Indio, and yet be unfitted as an effective functionary of tho Civil 
Service. The Government, therefore, deserve great credit, in my opinion, for the courso 
they have taken, and I have not a doubt of tho honesty of their purpose in the matter. 
As far ns the Duke of Argyll is concerned, his views are liberal and just; and as 
far as regards Lord Lyralen, we all know what liis views on the subject are. It is, 
however, pointed at as a grievance, that natives are not allowed to enter the Pnblic 
Works deportment in India. What is the Public Works department, and what are 
tho necessary qualifications of an officer of that deportment ? He must have a 
knowledge of machinery, a knowledge of construction, a knowledge of mathematical 
formula, of machinery in motion, and a personal acquaintance with tho mode of 
constructing great works, which cannot be obtained in India. *Not ten in a thousand 
educated natives of India can possibly obtain that knowledge; but by coming to 
England, where they have the opportunity of going to our great public manufactories, 
ana seeing how the work is done there by the aid of machinery and by the working 
out of mathematical formula, they beoomc competent to construct bridges or canals 
or buildings upon sound principles, and acquire a practical knowledge upon all bucIi 
mattons, which they could not possibly acquire in India. Natives have no right to 
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expect to be appointed to any office connected with the Publio Works deportment of 
India, oka in the inferior grades. They cannot acquire the knowledge necessary 
in India. But, on the whole. Mr. Dadabhai Nnoroji has a perfect right to express 
these opinions, and to quote also the opinions of the native press; and it is quite right 
that they should be considered by this Association, and that due attention should bo 
paid to them, and due weight given to them. 

Mr. J. J. Gaziuti.—W ith regard to the point brought forward by the honourable 
member as being an advantage in the proposed plan of scholarships, namely, that the 
candidates, by being brought over to England, would acquire English habits of 
thought, and those English views which association with Englishmen would produce, 
I think the plan once brought forward in this A— ncfaHfltt. and which wub fully 
discussed at that time, would answer that purpose, while it would be free from the 
objection to which the plan referred to in Mr. Dmlabhai Nnornji’a jjo|K.r stems to mo 
to Ire open. Tbo plan to which I refer was, tliut tlicro should he lirat a preliminary 
competitive examination held in each Presidency, that the successful candidate 
should then come over to England, and that the subsequent examinations should 
be passed in England; the candidate thereby reaping all the benefits which a 
residence in this country would give him. It seems to mo that that plan is much 
preferable to the measure now brought forward. The Duke of Argyll, in intro¬ 
ducing the second reading of this Bill, said, that the two chief grievances wi re, first, 
that tliB natives wero disinclined to come over to England, anil try the cliuuco of 
passing an examination, which more tbnu any other depends upon chance; and the 
second griovauco was, that the standard of marks for Oriental classical languages was 
by no means the same as for the European classical languages. I believe the first 
grievance can bo met by holding thcao preliminary competitive examinations in India, 
and by allowing the candidates to come over to England on the assurance of their 
bciug made civil eervuuts if they passed the subsequent examination in England: anil 
I do not know that they would ever foil in passing it. The other grievauee can bo 
met by representing to the Civil Service Commissioners tbc injustice of giving for lan- 

f ioges, the acquisition of which is extremely difficult, a differout standard of marks. 

do not know what machinery the Government might employ in the way of bringing 
the Civil Service Commissioners to a sense of justice ; hut I do not think it would bo 
so difficult as to muko it impossible. I believo the principle involved in this measure 
will he found in the end to be a mischievous principle. I am vary far from making an^y 
imputation on the Government. I give them credit for the highest motives, and i»arti- 
culavly the present Secretary of State for India. I believe, from expressions uttered 
by him in the House of Lords, ho has the most liberal views with regard to the 
government of Jndia. But, at the some time, I believe that there ore dangers to be 
anticipated from this measure—dangers which are calculated to Etnud in the way of 
the employment and the advancement of natives in the Civil Service of Indio. Sup¬ 
posing this measure to bo carried out; supposing you give tho Governor-General of 
India power to select from native gentlemen of intelligence, men to hold those high 
offices in the State, yon directly bring into existence a class of office-seekers, and that 
a danger in every country'. You will always find that that class becomes 
either dangerous or onntetuptiblo. If the Government give appointments to those 
men, they become degrading allies of the Government; if they do not give them 
appointments, they will become blatant demagogues; and under such a system, public 
life in India wall havo a slur cast upon it. Even men of the highest motives will bo 
suspected men ; men taking an interest in public questions will be suspected by others 
of taking an interest in public affairs merely to serve their privute ends. Then again, 
a measure like this is fraught with injustice to English competitors. I liave seen in 
my college life here several of my friends trying to pass the Civil Service examination 
in England ; and I know how much trouble they have to take, how much persever¬ 
ance they have to apply, in order to become successful in their competition; and Isay 
that to introduce native gentlemen without pmsing the ordeal which English gentle¬ 
men pass here, would be an injustice to English competitors. On the other hand, it 
would bo a humiliation to the natives if they wero to accept favour from the Govern- 
mont in cases where Englfshmen gain it on account of their merit alone. To make 
any distinction between English and native civil servants would, in the long run, 
prove detrimental to both, and would create a discord where there should bo harmony, 
On these grounds, I hope when this measure comes before the House of Commons 
(which will porlifips coroo before it when, as the Secretary of Suite fiflicl, the atmo- 
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sphere of tliiB country will make honourable members feel more in sympathy with 
their native oountryiuen) it will be rejected, and, it not rejected, instead of fearing 
that it will become a dead letter, I hope it will bocumo n dca<l letter, bmuisc tbo 
natives of India will prove themselves‘worthy of Imperial justice only by repudiating 
Imperial favour. . _, , „ , , 

OuaIkmax. —I think in such a very small meeting ns tills, wo can hardly do justice 
to this interesting and valuable paper, dealing os it dues with one of tin; nwiat 
important questions tbit ever presented itself to the natives of India or to the English 
notion. Tho pre|towed measure is In reality the inauguration of an entirely new 
system. It is tlio first-fruits of the agitation of many years, and ns far as the Govmi- 
ment is oonccrueil, I think wo may fairly say, looking upon it as tliu mere liretfruits, 
it is not illiberal. I fully concur with Colonel Sykes in saying that I do not think t.liat 
it was quite wise or quite gracious in Mr. Dadabhai Nuornji to express any feeling of 
distrust in the promises of the Government on this matter in laying this paper before 
us; b een ore I really do think, if over there was an indication of sincere aud honest 
purpose, it is to be found in those concessions which lmvc been made. I did not quite 
follow Colonel Sykes wlieu he referred to an objection taken by Mr. Dodabliai Nuornji, 
that the natives were not allowed to jmnp up to the higher offices at once. I do not 
think Dadabhai Naoroji’s remarks go exactly to that extent. No doubt it is quite 
right that, whether native or English, a man should enter at the bottom of the scale, 
and gradually rbo. It appears to me that Hie real question cannot bo properly dis¬ 
cussed in such a 3inall assembly as this. The question is a question of principle; aiul 
I honour the natives fur the foeling which they lmvo shown, that they do not wi*h 
to accept as a favour what they consider to be a right. Wo luivu admitted that it is a 
right. We have admitted that natives of India are eligible to tho Civil Service. Wo 
have ouiselves caBt down tiioso barriers which, for very good political reasons, formerly 
debarred them from entering that service, and we have admitted tbeir right to enter 
tlio service if they show themselves to bo possessed of the requisite qualifications. 
The only important question raised by the pnper is, Shall that admission into the ser¬ 
vice be accepted by them as a mutter of favour dependant on tlio enurieu or will of the 
Government of the time, or shall it bo attuned by them through tlioir ciwu exertions 
and merits, on fair competition with their English fellow-subjects? and uow it appoint 
to me that those natives who decline tire one and claim the other aro occupying a 
position which docs them great credit. Whether that sentiment will be responded 
to throughout India may be a matter on which I think an expression of opinion of 
the whale native community should be, by some mcatiB or other, Invited. There can 
bo no donbt of the intellectual ability of tho natives. If wo look back to the past 
history of India, we see it was the conscientious fueling of the dominant race that all 
the high appointments in the civil administration should be retained exclusively in 
the Lauds of the dominant race. Tliut feeling no longer exists. Natives are now seen 
to compote (and, in tho lust instance, successfully) with our best English scholars. 
The political bar to tbeir admission is now apparently removed; nncl tbe only question 
now is, Will tlicy condescend to accept those appointments merely ns a mutter of favour 
and become the parasites and subservient, ilatterera of the Government, or will llir^ 
enter into fair and open competition with Englishmen, and enter the service ou the 
Same footing? That question involves a most important principle; hut so small a 
meeting us this cannot properly discuss it, or take action upon tlio suggestions mode 
in Dadabhai Naoroji's pnper. So that 1 think it might bo fairly proposed that tho 
discussion of this paper should be deferred to some'fixture occasion, in the hope of 
there being then a larger attendance of members. 

Mr. Buiocs.—I move that Mr. Dndabliai Naoroji's paper be priuted and circulated 
amo»g6t the numbers, and that we mljnum tlio discussion till this day fortnight, by 
which time the members will liuvo come prepared to discuss the question; and then 
we tnuy have tbo chance of having a better meeting. 

Mr. Banxarjee. —I second that. I thiuk that would he the best plan, because wo 
con hardly consider this meeting as expressing tbe feeling of the Association. 

The resolution was moved and carried unanimously. 

A vote of of thunks to the Chairman was carried unanimously. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 18G0, 

For the farther Discussion of Mr. Dadarhai Naoboji’s Paper on the Indian 
Civil Strut ci Clause in the Governor-General of India Dill. 

W. TAYLER, Esq., nr thh Chair. 

Chatrhaw.- —Gentlemen, it will be in the recollection of those who assembled at 
our last meeting, which was not Tory numerously attended, tlmt wo postponed this 
question for future consideration. I have no doubt, though tho present assemblage 
is not particularly numerous, Hint tire questions involved in this paper will elicit some 
interesting discussion. I would venture to point out, with tho view of simplifying 
the discussion of tho matter, that there appear to be two entirely separate questions 
submitted for our consideration in the paper. One is tliat eonuceted with tho pledge 
which the natives have already obtained, that they shall he allowed to compete on 
what are considered to be equal terms with Englishmen. In respect to that it 
appears from the observations of Mr. Dadnbhai Naoroji, that there is a general 
feeling that that which is supposed to be an equal right is not an oqunl right, ami 
that oertaiu facilities of time, place, and circumstance, are requisite to place the 
natives on an equal footing with Englishmen. Tliat is a subject which it appears to 
mo ought to be considered sepuratcly, and which ought to receive very careful and 
very deliberate consideration, if this Society is to take any action in it. To whnt 
extent those facilities which are claimed for the natives are reasonable, and such as 
this Society could ask for uu tlieir behalf, is a matter to which very careful considera¬ 
tion should be given. I would therefore propose, for the consideration of this 
meeting, that that question be at present set aside. Then the second question (quite 
apart from the right which lios been conferred on the natives of competing with 
Englishmen on equal terms, which all apnenr to agree in considering a very imj/irtont 
right, ami one for which nil are thankful) is the principle enunciated in this paper, 
and which I think ought to elicit, and will no doubt elicit, a very interesting dis¬ 
cussion in this Socioty, that is to say, tho power given, by Clause 10 of the Governor- 
General of India Bill, to the authorities in India to appoint natives of India to offices, 
places, and appointments, without undergoing the Civil Service Examination. For 
that, as far as it goes, Mr. Dadabhni Naoroji expresses his gratitude, and says it is a 
thing to be tliankAil for; but as fur as the press may be supposed to represent rfeldic 
opinion, there is a very strong feeling tluit this, instead of being a tiling to be thank¬ 
ful for, is a tiling to be repudiated. Almost nil the extracts from the native press set 
out in the paper of Mr. Dadabhni Naoroji seem to express tliat feeling, and by one nr 
two speakers at our Iasi meeting that idea was very ably and elnqucutly supported. 
It scams to mo that ns we caanot hopo adequately to discuss the two questions to 
which I Lave referred, it will be advisable to confine ourselves to the second one. If 
* 1 — extracts from the native press which wo have before us, and the feeling expressed 
by the native members of the Society who addressed us at our last meeting, reprment 
the opinion of the natives for whose benefit this permission lias been given, I think 
it would be almost impossible for the Society to move in the matter till wo lud been 
able to ascertain fully the feeling of the natives of India on the subject. 

Sir G. Lc G. Jacob. —Having been lately suffering from an attack of asthma, I am 
afraid I shall not be able to remain till the close of the meeting, therefore I rise thus 
early to offer a few opinions upon the subject. From the paper of Mr. Didubhai 
Naoroji and the discussion upon it, and the extracts from newspapers quoted in hie 
paper, a misunderstanding seems to me to hnvo pervaded the native press and the 
native community regarding tho admia-ion into the Civil Service of those considered 
by the Government to be worthy of it, without passing the preliminary examination. 
I have been, as nil who Jmnwme arc aware, a constant friend to the natives of India. 
Ever since my first entrance into public life, now nearly fifty yearn ago, I have always 
stood up for their just rights. Consequently anything I may say ought not to be 
considered as adverse to the feelings of the Indian people, though it may reflect on 
some few of them. I liave come to the opinion, from hearing Mr. Dadabhni Naoroji'a 
paper and the extracts from the native press contained in it read to me (I could not 
rend it myself, being too blind), that the native society of Bombay is labouring under 
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a great delusion, that they suppose themselves to be the representatives of the whole 
mighty empire of India of nearly 200,000,000. The educated portion of the Indian 
community compared to thorn that are not ao trained in our civilization is as one to 

ten thousand_I might almost say aa one to a hundred thousand; and for these to 

profess to speak fur ill© whole ncople of India, claiming for thorn what is only appli¬ 
cable to themselves, is to sacrifice the great rights of the majority to the interests and 
feelings of the minority. I hold that they have no right to sot themselves up in 
opposition to that which is a boon to the people of India generally, bi-canse a few 
educated men may feel that it gives a different mode of admission into tho Civil 
Service to that which the educated classes would prefer. There have been many 
great men in India from ancient times downwards. Without going luick to Mann, 
Asoka, Vikramaditya, or Salivahan, those who havo rood history know Unit great 
minds have arisen there from timo to time. Never. perhaps, was there a greater ’man 
than the Emperor Akhar, tho greatest emperor who ever reigned over India. CWld 
Akhnr have passed a Civil Service Examination here in London? Coidd Nana 
Fumawees, tho celebrated minister of the Pesb wa ? Guuld Solar Jnog, the minister of 
tho Nizam of Hyderabad (to whom, more than perhaps to any other native, wo oro 
indebted, if not for the safety of the Indian Empire, nt all events fur the safety of 
multitudes of lives), have passed an examination before the Civil Service Commis- 
sionere in London P Could the Gwalior chief himself, ouo of the first chiefs in India, 
have passed the Civil Service Examination, or could his minister, to whom we are so 
much indebted, have passed it? Every one who hns hod to do with India knows that 
there hare been a grent many men not educated, not trained to our ways of civiliza¬ 
tion, but of acute, subtle intellect, and of profound judgment, highly fitted for some 
of the highest appointments, who could not pass our examination; and yet here are 
a few men, because they havo been trained in our ways and been educated in our 
colleges, getting up a protest against the boon that the British Government have 
given to the whole nation of Indio, forgetting tho 999 out of every 1000 of their 
countrymen, who are entitled to os much consideration as themselves, nud to whom 
this is a great benefit. I think in grumbling against this boon they manifust u captious 
6pirit which does injury with the winking portion of the English public. Take tho 
case of some of the first Indian statesmen. Could Lord Clive, though he was, perhaps, 
more soldier than statesman, have passed the Civil Service Examination ? Could Sir 
ThomasMunro, or Sir John Malcolm,or Sir David Oehterlony have passed it? Could 
Sir James Outriun have passed it? Most likely not. Look at some of tho first men 
to whom we are indebted for the preservation and aggrandisement of our Indian 
Empire,—men who never went through any examination tor a particular class of 
Borrioe. To say that the natives of India would be, under this system, let in os it were 
by the hack door, is an absurdity. Were all thoregreat men let in by the back door? 

I have so much confidence in the sense and judgment of my Indian fetlow-subjocts, 
that I think if they will consider and ponder on the subject, they will see what on 
egregious mistake they havo mode in finding fault with the Government tor doing 
tho very best thing they could possibly havo done. Tending the gradual spread and 
growth of civilization, the Government surely would be unwise to shut out from tfc>« 
higher offices of India those great men whoso minds have not boon moulded in our 
own forms. The Government propose to admit them, ami yet. a few of our educated 
young men grumblo at it Is that tho way to cause the British publio to sympathize 
with them, or to induce the Government to listen to auythiug they may suy? I 
really think this Association would lose its weight both with the Government and 
with the pooplo of England—if it bus any weight, and it may have a little—if it were 
to listen to idle complaints of that kind. I have givun my reasons why I think them 
idle, why I consider them captious, and why I should pray my native friends to 
reconsider the mule opinions they have formed on the subject, anti to welcome tho 
gradual extension of the patronage of the Government to men deserving of it, who 
cannot go through our doorway or pass our examination, whilst tho doorway is open 
to themselves to enter in tho same way that any Englishman fan unter. If that door¬ 
way had been shat I could understand why they should grumble; but it is open— 
hundreds of men may come from India and try to pass thli Civil Service Examination 
if they like. I would pruy my native friends to reconsider this; at any rate, I entreat 
this Association to take no notice of such a captious complaint. (Hour, hear.) 

Sir Charles Wingfield.—I think the gentleman who has just sat down has rather 
misapprehended the scope and objoct of this Bill. 
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Sir G. Lc G. Jacob. —I do not know anything of a Bill. I wag alluding to the con- 
ton t« of Mr. Dodabhai Naoroji’s paper, and the discussions thereon at the last meeting. 

Chairman.— There scorns to bo some confusion in Mr. Dadablmi Naoroji’s paper 
between the clause of the Bill, which gives permission to the Governor-General to 
select natives to appointments, with the nine scholarships, which are totally distinct 
things; but though ho has mixed up the two subjects, he refers to the option given to 
the Governor-Geueral to select any natives without passing an examination. 

Sir G. Lo G. Jacob.—A ll my remarks were upon that point, to which, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, you recommended us to limit this discussion. 

Sir Charles Winopiklu.—I think General Jacob lias rather misapprehended tho 
scope arid object of this Bill. It is quite clear from tho Bill that it is not tho inten¬ 
tion of the Government to admit to the Civil Service natives possessing lower attain¬ 
ments than are required to bo possessed by those who enter by the competitive system. 
It is not intended to admit a greut number of men who have not undergone so high ait 
education. I haTo every reason to believe, from wliat I liavo been told by members 
of the Council and by tho Under-Secretary of State, that tho power of appointing 
yonng men to the lowest grades in the Civil Service would be hardly over exorcised 
at all. It is not contemplated by this Bill that it should be exercised; but what is 
contemplated by this Bill is, that tho Governor-General should linvo tho power to 
appoint natives who had rendered or wore capable of rendering important service, or 
who were men of high position, and probably, generally speaking, men who had occu- 

E iotl judicial positions, or who had been in tiio Revenue Service—meritorious men of 
mg service and stauding—to appoint them to high offices in tho Civil Service, which 
at present lie iB debarred from doing. That lias been tho object of the framers of this 
clause; and though it would, as it is worded, allow of young men being taken from 
anywhere, and put into tho Civil Service, I do not think it was ever intended to give 
that power to tho Governor-General; and if it wore brought to tha notice of the 
framers of tho clause, I have no doubt there would bo no objection to adding soino 
restrictive provision to prevent the clause having that operation. From what I gather 
as being the feeling of tho native members of tluB Society, I do not understand that 
their objection to this Bill proceeds at all from any jealous feeling. I uuderstiuid that 
il prooeeds from a very honourable feeling. They say, We do not want any advan¬ 
tage—we would wish to enter the Civil Service as Englishmen enter tho Service, by 
way of competition—wo want no lavour—we do not want to bo appointed direct. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob. —They are not prevented from entering by competition. 

Sir Charles Wingfield.—No; but they have the impression that it would havo 
tho effect of chocking competition, if yonng men could bo appointed in great numbers 
direct. (Hcor, hear.) As I snv, the Bill as worded might give tliat power, but it is 
not the intention that, it should. It appears to me that tho arguments of General 
Jacob have proceeded on tho assumption that these young men are trying to deprivo 
others of au advantage. 

Sir G. Lo G. Jacob. —They want the system of selection entirely done away with. 
They want permission to enter by competition only. 
x»» Sir Charles W ingfikld. —Very well, I agree with them. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacob.—U nder a system of competition ouly, how are you to admit 
men of great eminence, bat wlio could not pass the necessary examination ? 

Sir Charles Wijjgpield.— How are you to lenow that they are meu of eminenco 
till they do pass? How do you know, if you admit them without examination, that 
they wul be men of great eminence? However, the principle of competitive exorni- 
nntion bos been determined—it is not for us to enter into tho question whether 
competitive examination is a sound system or not, that has been determined—and it 
is quite beyond the scope of this discussion to enter into that question. 

Chairman. —Yes; I proposed that wo should not enter into that question. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. —Tha objection entertained by these young men to the 
principle of selection, proceeds, I tliink, from a very high, honourable, and generous 
impulse; it means merely this, We do not want any favour allowed us, let us oil pome 
in equally with Europeans in competition. And 1 do not (liink it would bo desirable 
to give the Govemcr-GoneW power to appoint young men to tho Civil Service at 
the bottom of the list, because I think it exceedingly proknblo his selections would 
l>e made merely by favour and interest. On what other principle could lie admit a 
young man of eighteen ? He could have no merits in himself to quality him. What 
would gain him admission would be the interest that his friends, ami the interest 
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that patrons high up in the Civil Service, would make for him. As to the scholar¬ 
ships, that is a totally distinct matter. Those scholarships, that is a totally distinct 
matter. Those scholarships are to enable young natives to puss two yeara in England. 
Then this iB a question deserving consideration, which one of these young gentlemen, 
in a conversation I had with him just now, mooted. Would it be better tn have 
facilities for passing a competitive examination in India at the throe Presidency 
towns, or give such a number of scholarships as would induce young men to come to 
England and prepare for the competitive examination there ? I do certainly think it 
is very desirable that those gentlemen who arc to administer the law in India to 
natives and Englishmen alike, should have the benefit of an acquaintance with 
English habits of thought and feeling, which can only be obtained by residence in 
England; but whether that experience of English life can be adequately acquired by 
passing a competitive examination in Indio, aad residing in England two years before 
the final examination, or whether they should come in the first instance to Englaud 
and pass the competitive examination there, is a question un which I should think 
some discussion would be very interesting. 

Chairman.—I was proposing that, as that is so large a question, we should avoid 
entering upon it now. 

Captain Paloikk.—T he clause docs not ompower the Governor-General to admit 
natives to the Civil Service, but to "appointments.” 

Sir Charles Wingfield.—I say tho Bill does not contemplate it, but these young 
men fancy that it docs. 

Chairman.—^ The clause is as follows;—" Whereas it is expedient that additional 
facilities should be given for the employment of natives of India in tho Civil Service 
of Her Majesty in India: Be it enacted that nothing in the ‘Act for the Govern¬ 
ment of India,’ 21 and 22 Viet, cap. 10fi, or in the ‘Act to confirm certain Ap¬ 
pointments in India, and to amend tne Law concerning the Civil Service,' 24 and 25 
Viet., cap. 54, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, 
shall restrain the authorities in India, by whom appointments arc or may bo made to 
offices, places, and employments, in tlio Civil Service of Her Majesty in India, from 
appointing any nativo of India to any such office, place, or employment, although 
such native shall not have been admitted to the said Civil Service of India in manner 
in Section 32 of the first-mentioned Act provided, but subject to such rales and 
regulations as tho Governor-General in Council may from time to time prescribe, 
under the sunction of the Secretary of State in Council.” 

Captain Palmeji.—S o that it is to appointments and not to the Civil Service. 

Chairman.— It comes to the same thing. 

Sir Charles WiNimimn.—Yes. The Governor-General might appoint a man as 
assistant, and after being assistant for some time, ho would rise up. That would be 
virtually appointing him to the Civil Service. Bat, as l have already said, from 
conversation I have had with Members of the Council, and with the Under-Secretary 
of State, I know that that is not the intention, and that the object of the clause is to 
give high appointments to deserving native uncovenantcd officers. Therefore these 
young men ore under a misapprehension, I think, on the subject. — 

Dr. Dctt.— I am astonished to find tluit clausa 10 of the Governor-General of 
India Bill, which has passed the Unnsa of Lords and has gone to the House of 
Commons—the clausa which gives power to the Governor-General of Lidiu to appoint 
natives of India to eortnin offices without a certificate from tho Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners—has been received with dislike in India, as woll as by some of the native members 
of this Society. It apjienra that those gentlemen think that the system of competitive 
examination is tlio only naans of getting the best men for the Indian Civil Service, 
and that the people of Iudia ought to enter into the Civil Service by that door, and 
by no other. I myself am an advocate of the competitive system; but I never con¬ 
sidered it to be the only means of getting the best men fur the service. In this 
country, as we all know, the competitive system prevails—the junior appointments 
are generally given by competition; but the great minister* of state, ambassadors, 
and judges, autl many other high officers, do not obtain their offices by competition. 
No one doubts the ability of those men, though they have not passed the Civil 
Service Examination. The distinction whioh now exists between the covenanted 
and the uncovenantcd semce in India is a great disgrace to our Indian Administration, 
and tbe sooner such distinction ceases to exist the better. There is a growing feeling 
amongst Indians, and especially amongst^Europwm residents in India, against such 
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an exclusive service as the Indian Civil Service; and therefore I consider this clause 
as mast important, because this will be the rood from the unoovenanted to the oove- 
nantod service. This clause is the only means of doing justice to these uncovenanted 
Civilians, principal Sudder Amins, Sudder Amins, and Judges of the Small Causes 
Court, who aie not allowed at present to occupy certain offices; those offices being re¬ 
served for the civil servants. One of the members at the last meeting said, M On the 
other hand it would be a humiliation to the natives if they were to accept favour from 
the Government in esses where Englishmen gain it on aocount of their merit alone.” 

Chairman.— Sir Charles Wingfield tells us that, from information he has received, 
that is not the inieution of this Bill; therefore for us to be discussing the question on 
the assumption that it is the intention, is only a waste of time, and wo shall be 
onlyarguiug with a shadow. 

Dr. Durr.—I am sure it was simply from misunderstanding that such remarks 
were made, and I hope wheu the clause is thoroughly understood, it will be considered 
to be the greatest boon. Til on it hns been said, if the Governor-General is given such 
power, there will be favouritism In the Indian Civil Service. 

Chairman. —That ugaiu is on the supposition that young men are selected without 
going through the competitive examination. 

Dr. Durr.—I mean in promoting uucoveuanted civilians to tho Civil Service. Ono 
gentlemun at the last meeting said the Governor-General appoints men of inferior 
talent to tho Legislative Council of Indio. (Hear, hear.) As far ns I know the 
comprwition of the Bengal Legislative Council, the Governor-General could not have 
selected a better set of roon than are now in tho Council. I do not know any¬ 
thing about the members of tho Bombay or MadrnB Councils. As For the Indian 
Legislative Council, there are some members not very able; but somo of them nr© 
rcnlly men of very great ability. I do not think they are nctunlly appointed by 
favouritism, or because they are men of wealth; but the foot is this, the Governor- 
General considers that tlio mon who have largo estates under their own administration 
ar© sure to have Homo talent for administration in themselves. I do not think that 
passing the Civil Service Examination would be a good test thut a ninn would umko 
a good legislator. It lias never yet been considcretT nones wiry that, before a man put 
himself forward as a candidate lor a borough, ho should have passed a Civil Service 
Examination ; and, similarly, the taking of a degree at tliu University would be no 
test that be would be a good legislator. It would be desirable thut the Govornor- 
Geucral should have an opportunity of appointing men who are really very able men, 
who have distinguished themselves. 

Ch airman. —lu another minute I shall have to tall you that your ten minutes have 
expired. 

Dr. Dott.—I will only say this: the clause is very ambiguous, and I would beg to 
suggest that a deputation from the Society wait on tit© Government, to n&k that the 
clause should bo defined in such a way that there may be no ambiguity. I beg to 
propose that as a resolution. 

Chairman. —Till we get some ftirtber explanation of the intention of the clouso, 
"discussion on the subject is very profitless. 

Dr. Dorr.—It doeB not say whether he Bhall enter into the uncovonanted service, 
or whether he shall get those offices which hitherto have been given to covenanted 
civil servants—this is merely permissive; but I should propose that wc should nak 
that another clause should lie added, making it obligatory that a certain number of 
annual appointments should be made to the Civil Service from the uncovenanted 
Service. 

Chairman. —That involves a separate question. 

Colonel French. —Pcrhups tho Council will ask Sir Charles Wingfield to deal with 
this matter in the House of Common*, so as to remove the ambiguity which now exists. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. —I have an amendment to propose on this Bill when it 
comes on, uomely, to refer tho whole matter to a Select Committee. That clause 
would then be dealt w*th amongst the others. 

Colonel French. —I understand tho cuse to bo simply this. The Civil Service, 
from its infancy up to this time, bass been a close borough. Formerly entrance to it was 
through Haileybury, now it is through a competitive examination. Now, permission is 
proposed to be given to the Governor-General to appoint deserving men without their 
unaergoing the Civil Service Examination, whieh mtherto he hns been restrained from 
doing. I quite go with General Jacob in laying that, many natives who have served 
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in the op-country for many years, but who cannot speak a word of English, would 
make far more valuable, or as valuable, public servants as any educated natives could 
be. What can your competition walluha, who have lived all their lives in Bombay, 
for instance, have learnt of the interior of India—they can really know nothing at all 
about it. If they run up to Poonah at all, it is more for fun than anything else. 

I think we might ask the Council to request Sir Charles Wingfield to deal with it in 
the House. He has given notice that he will move for a Select Committee. If that 
Select Committee should be appointed, we could bo examined if we chose. 

Sir Charles Wiugpield. —I think it desirable that all misconception as to the 
scope and purport of that clause should be cleared up as to what kind of patronage it 
is meant to bestow on the Governor-General. AH seem to be agreed that it is desirable 
that deserving natives of eminence, natives of the uncovcnanted service, should bo 
appointed to high posts; but all seem to think that it is not desirable that young men 
should be appointed to the Civil Service. 

Chairman.— If the meeting will allow me, before the discussion is carried to any 
greater length, I vroald suggest whether, as the matter now stands, it can bo carried 
on to any profitable issue. If the intention of tike framers of this clause is that which 
Sir Charles Wingfield bus indicated, wo are discussing and arguing upon false pre~ 
miaus. After what Sir Charles Wiugfleld has told us, 1 have no doubt that this clause 
is not framed with the view of giving the Governor-General permission to admit 
young natives untiled and untested into the Service, but to give a moat valuable per¬ 
mission to the Governor-General, vis. the power of selecting to particular peats, under 
particular circumstances, men wliom be may consider eminently fitted for those parti¬ 
cular poets. To that I think no single man, young or old, rich or poor, can object—it 
is a most important permission, which, in the hands of a responsible Governor-General, 
would be exercised, I have no doubt, for the great benefit of tho country. I think it 
would be well for ns to reserve the expression of our opinion upon the subject for the 
time when we are sure of what is meant by the clause. Perhaps one of the members 
will move that steps be taken by this Society, whether through Sir Charles Wiugfleld's 
exertions in Parliament or by petition or by deputation, to endeavour to obtain some 

g revise added to that clause to indicate that tho meaning of it iB not to give tho 
loveruor-Gcnoml the power of appointing young aud untried men to the service. 
When we have tbo meaning of tho clause defined, we con approach the subjoct with 
some chance of a successful and satisfactory discussion; but till we understand tho 
real meaning and intention of the framers of tho clause, wo ore arguing against 
imaginary giants, and beating the wind. 

Mr. Wadta. —I think one element has been left out of consideration in assuming 
that the clause has the meaning indicated by Sir Charles Wingfield, and that is the 
speech of tho Duko of Argyll. Mr. Badohliai Nooroji has been discussing not so 
much the Governor-General of India Bill as tike speech of the Duke of Argy ll which 
refers to this question of nine Scholarships ; his saying in that speech that nina scholar¬ 
ships were insufficient, lends to the conclusion that ho meant that there should bo a 
lingo exorcise of this power of appointing to tho Civil Service. 

After some farther conveinition, Mr, Wadta moved, “That the secretary bo— 
requested to call a meeting of tho Council on Saturday next, at three o’clock, to take 
stops (either by availing themselves of tho sendees of Sir Charles Wingfield in Par¬ 
liament, or by deputation, or by a petition, or by soma other meansj to obtain a 
definition of the intention of Clause 10 of tho Governor-General of India Bill.” 

Mr. Gazdaj, seconded tho motion. 

Tho motion was pat and carried unanimously. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1SG9. 
Major-General C. F. NOBTH in tub Chair. 

The following Paper was read by P. M. Tait, Eeq., F.g.S., 

On the Population and Mortality of Bombay. 

Mr. Tatixr communicated to the meeting that Sir Bartlc Frere was sorry be could 
not bo certain of attending, on account of an engagement, mwl if ho did not, lie (Mr. 
Taylcr) may inform the meeting of bis intentions. 
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I.— Introductory. 

I received ft short time ago from Bombay the Annual Report for 1867 of the Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner, and the Annual Reports of the Health Officer and Executive 
Eugineer for the same year. 

I now propose submitting to the Association a few facts arising out of the Health 
Officer's Report. 

But first, for the information of my non-Indian hearers, I may be permitted very 
briefly to give some idea of the geographical position, history, and general aspect of 
this tha second city in point of population in the British Empire, now only a few hours 
by wire, tuid under three weeks by rail and steamboat from London. 

Bombay, situate in laL 18° 57 N., long. 72° 52' K., is one of a group of islands 
lying oil’ the Concun coast, a narrow tract of land on the west const of Hinuostan. 

Of these islands the following are the most important, proceeding from north to 
south, viz.: —Bossin, Dravi, Veraova, Snlsette, Tromhny, Bombay. Old ‘Woman’s 
Island, Ivoltibn, Klnphnntu, Butcher’s Island, Gibbet Island, Knnmyi.* 

The island of Bombay, which is about 850 miles west from Calcutta, ami 180 miles 
further south, is in the form of a trapezoid, the side next the mainland being 11 
miles long, and that next tlie aea 6 miles long. Its area is estimated by different 
authorities at 10, 18, and 21 square miles, while the greatest breadth of the island, 
according to Dt. Buist, docs not exceed 5 miles. 

Bombay is connected by causeways with Salsctte on tlie north and Colabn on tho 
south. The town is built chiefly on the south-east portion of the island, and covers 
also tlie whole of Oolaha. 

The word Bombay has been supposed to bo a corruption of tlie Portuguese Buon 
Beilin, “ good haven." On the other baud, there is evidence, it appears, that the narno 
was in use long before tlie arrival of the Portuguese, who first occupied tho place in 
1582. The Mahmtta name of Bombay is Muinbai, which is from italiimu, M Great 
Mother," a title of Devi, still traceable in tha mime of JfuAi'wi, a town lying on the 
north of the island. 

It is some years since I was in Bombay, bnt I can recollect that the approach from 
the sea is very fine. Entering the harbour—which, by the way, is a magnificent one, 
and capacious enough to shelter almost any number of vessels—to the east nrifto the 
plmte and intermediate hills, their sides belted with rich jungle, and summits broken 
into various fantastic shapes.f 

Tho town itself docs not present so palatial an aspect ns Calcutta seen from the 
Mnidawn. The first land sighted is usually Colaba; then Grant's Buildings and 
the Fort, with its spacious esplanade, come into view. On a nearer acquaintance it is 
found that in the Fort are located the principal banks and merchants’offices, also tbowe 
of tho Government; that towards tlie north, in the direction of tho harbour, lies the 
native town; beyond that Mazagnn; and Malnbar Hill, the fashionable quarter for 
Eurunui:; rcsV.ont.s, to the Mktft-Wist, about live miles tal Bm 1M 

' » Tlie names of those islands unit of other localities mentioned in this paper are differently qpclt by 

different authorities; tints no particular rule is attempted to be laid down here, 
f 1 Uni! the following amongst my nous on Bombay. The date Is 1861:— 

“ Perhaps one of tlie liest bird's-eye views of Bombay is that from the top of tlie Cathedral In the 
Fort, to which 1 ascended tills moralist. Tlie prospect Is very fine, and more. diversifled than that from 
eminences overlooking Calcutta or Madras, and is only inferior to that from the summit of the equate 
tower at ColODibo, Ceylon. H«r* there U a fine combination of wood and water, and lofty hills all 
around, flllrel with rich jungle, lhe tops assuming often fantastic shapes. 1/Ooklng toward* the east freon 
the Cntlu'dral, there is ljelovr, Bombay Breen, (he Town Hall (which is the ohly building in all Bomtuy 
of any architectural pretClkdutA Ilicn the Castle and Fort, beyond, the Itortiour and shipping. Toward* 
tho west is live Ksplnnude und Back Hiy. To tlie soatii are tlie Custom Home and Pier, the Bodes and 
Dockyard, and beyond, the island of Coluhi. On tlie north 1* a rncitinuation of tlve ifisptanade, beyond, tlie 
native town and tiunars, tlie dvtnct of Byculla and Muzagaxn, and lowanl* tlu* left in this direction on 
tlie coast the beautiful arid fualttonulda suburb of Malalxir Hill, the view front the summit of which, In 
tlve direction of Buck lUy, is nometl by enthusiastic admirers of tlie*e region* on tlie same day with tint 
Bay of Naples. J trriJl no^gn so for as that, but the jmiepecl at early rooming Is an cxctxillngly fitw 
one, ami I do not wonder tlut tlie Bombay folks are proud of their Presidency town. Tliore are aui»tb 
siti-s fur dwelUiig-boUBrs on Uaiulmr Hill, but I have not os yet seen a tvally flue bouse in the place. 
They all seem to be built on the model of a double-roomed tent, tiled, sloping roof*; roughly put up 
bouses, in which it would lie impossible fo exist were the heat anything approaching what it fet in 
Calcutta. Ill the best of the Bombay bouse* they have punkahs only In tlw d tiiing-room ; nor, althoogb 
tiiis is the hot season, when everybody escapes to the hills, have 1 found it unpleasantly warm. In 
Calcutta nt tills time of the year punkahs are going day and night, and If a Indy move from on* room to 
another, a servant follows her with a huge fan to ko*p up a perpetual circulation.” 
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One great attraction to European residents in Bombay, besides its importance in 
sanitary respects, is the extreme facility with which it is possiblo to offect a change of 
climate. 

There are, especially, Poonah, Matheran, and Malmbleshwar, within easy distance. 

Poonah, 119 miles in a aonth-ccstarly direction, standing 2000 feet above the soa- 
lovol, m a climate aakl to be singularly good and invigorating' for European constitu¬ 
tions, may be reached by rail in about eight hours, for a first-class fare of fourteen 
rupees. To reach lUatherau it is necessary to book to Narel, a distance of 53 miles 
from Bomboy, by the same line—the Great Indian Peninsula; thenco by sudillo or 
palanquin-carriage. Tiie whole time occupied is six to eight hours, and the cost 
of flip journey ouly a few rupees. At Matheran the temperature is said to bo mild, 
the scenery lovely, the air laden with the perfume of flowers, the atmosphere pure and 
buoyant 

Muhubleshwar is bevond Poonah 75 miles by ono route, and about 100 by another, 
and nmy be reached by horse, palanquin, or dak carriage. Here there is a sanatorium; 
mutton equal to Exmoor eau be had at 4cl. a lb.; thcro are plenty of English vege¬ 
tables ; the potatoes arc said to be the best in Indio, and strawberries in the season sell 
for twenty dozen tlio rupee I 

But I pass on to tho mutter more immediately in hand. 

The population of Bombay has been estimated at different periods as follows:— 


Year. 

Population. 

Authority. 


1 — 


1664 

1679 

1716 

1814-15 

1814-15 

10,000 
60.000 
16,000* 
U.OOOf 
221.550]; 

Fryer. 

1833-34 

1849 

1864 

234,032 

566,119 

816,562 

(Senior Magis- 
1 trateof Polioe. 
Bayne*. 

Leith. 


To Sir Bartle Frere. Inte Governor of Bombay, wo we mainly indebted for the 
census taken in 1854, wnich may be considered as correct an enumeration of tho popu¬ 
lation of the island os is possible under present, circumstances in India. 

His Excellency’s Census Act Laving been sanctioned by tho Government of India, 
was waruilv approved by the educated of all classes resident in Bombay. Tho leading 
members of tlio community belonging to each nationality we are told, hold moctiuga 
amongst their people explanatory of a census, and issued circulars calling on all classes 
to give active aid to the enumerator*. A Parsoe gentleman, Dombhoy Frtunjce Kusoia, 
circulated at his own expense 2000 copies of a pamphlet explanatory of the census, its 
objects, and uses. 

Tbc schedules for the enumeration were printed in English, Marathee, Goozerathee, 
and Hindnstnuco. 

There were altogether 921 persons employed in tile enumeration, bring in tho ratio 
of 1 for every 90S inhabitants—tlte ratio of enumerators nt the last census iu England - * - 
being 1 in G42 of the population—and of the enumerators 331 wrote in English, 147 
in Goozcnithec, 423 iu Marathee, and 20 in Hindnsbtnce. 

As in Calcutta at tlm last census, a number of tho poorest and most, ignorant 
classes, fearing some enlaigod soheme of taxutioD, hid themselves with their furnilics, 
and thus avoided cnumemLiou. 

Tho tabulation was performed in tho office of the Commissioner of Police. 

II.—imi and Contents of Bombay. 

Dr.Loith, in his Report, while admitting that there is no very accurate survey of 
Bombay in existence, suys that the surface of the united islands of Bombay "and 
Colaba is reckoned to bo about 18’(12 square miles. *’ 

The islands are parted, for police atid registration purpqjseR, into six divisions, indi¬ 
cated by letters of the alphabet; ami these divisions are subdivided into sections or 
districts, some of the latter being still further divided into subsections. 

There is a seventh division, called tho Water Division, which is not subdivided. 

• Tl* Port onty Inclmdmi, uad u portion of the lal^jul. The Fort only. } Tho whole Island. 
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Costing the eve oveT the map, it would appear that the sectional divisions marked 
A 1 and A 2, including Colaba and the Fort, and the whole of the B and C Divisions, 
which chiefly form what is called the Native town, are the moat densely populated. 
The D Division, having tho sea on its south-west and north, und including all between 
Malabar Point and the Hornby vallado, and tho whole of the B Division, which 
includes Parell and Mazagaon, are apparently of a suburban character. Tho F Divi¬ 
sion, which lies to the north and north-west of the island, is, with certain exceptions, 
rural. 

Independently of public institutions, thero were in Bombay, on the day of the 
census, 24,2015 inhabited houses, of which 17,530 were tiled und 0(570 were thatched huts. 
Comparing these figures with similar returns for Calcutta, wo And the following:— 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Pucka. 

Tbatcbod. 

Total 

Tiled. 

TTwtclird. 

ToiaL 

15,975 

42,917 

58,892 

17,530 

0,070 

24,206 


Of tho Calcutta “pucka'* houses nearly onc-hulf were what are called “bungalows,’* 
of one floor only, and nearly one-half of two floors; while in Bombay 62 per ceut. 
of the tiled houses have upper stories, and 22 per cout have more than one upper 
floor. This partly accounts for the fact that, while the population of Calcutta is only 
about ono-half that of Bombay, the number of inhabited houses appears to bo double. 

There is no return of the number or length of the streets in Bombay; but the mean 
width is given at 2(5$ feet, wliilc in Calcutta the average width of the streets is 
upwards of 38£ foot. 

Thera were on the night of the census lying in the harbour of Bombay, on board of 
vessels, 32,582 persons of all ages, against 15,381 portions on board of vtasels lying off 
Calcutta on tho night of tho censtiB there in 1860. The number of craft of every 
description off Calcutta on that occasion was 3300; but the number in the harbour of 
Bombay on tho night of tho census is not given. 


m.— Population. 


The following wa3 tho population of 
1st February, 1864, viz .:— 

Buddhist or Jain .. .. 8,021 

Brahmin. 30,604 

Lingaet .. .. .. .. 1,598 

Bhatift .21,771 

Hindoo of other Caste .. 401,540 
Hindoo Ontcasto .. .. 32,434 

Mussulman .145,880 

Negro-African .. .. 2,074 

Pursoe . 49,201* 


Bombay and Colaba on the night of the 


Jew. 

.. 2,872 

Native Christian 

. 19,903 

Indo-European 

. 1,891 

Ii • i:i. 

. 8,415 

Chinese .. 

358 

Total of all Races 

.. 816,562 


This motley assemblage, although living in juxtaposition, are separated by a gulf 
wide as the poles asunder in social and religious matters. The first four of the above 
classes form that portion of the community which religiously abstains from c-ating 
animal food. Thou the Hindoos of other castes and the Hindoos out of caste arc 
subdivided into various castes, the members of which will not cat nr intermarry with 
each other, and are subject to their own traditions and rules. The Mussulman at 
sundown trims his face towards Mecca, and worships; to him certain kinds of animal 
food are unclean, and he is supposed religiously to abstain from nil intoxicating liquors. 
Tho Parsec, on the ojher hand, prostrates himself before the rising sun, and is under 
no restriction as to what he slmll eat. lie lives much ns a European, and is even 
eaid to be very fond of champagne. The Christian alone, by bis religion and habits 
of social life, is free to eat, drink, or intermarry with any race or nationality living on 
the island. 

• Tbc total population of Purwre? scattered over the tfiotw is estimated at 140.000 only.—Vide * Parsco 
Calendar for 1866, published in Dotnluy. , 
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Classifying the above raceg according to creed, we have the following results, the 
percentage applicable to each creed to the total population being also indicated :— 


Creod. 

Population. 

Per-centngs 
to Total 
Population. 

Creed. 

PiT-ccnUgo 

Population. to Total 

■ ' Population. 

Brahminicol .. 

577,917 

70-78 1 

Christian., ,, 

30,209 


Maliomedan .. 

147,954 

18*12 

Buddhist .. 

8,379 


Zoroas triau 

49,201 

6-03 

Jewish .. 

2.872 

mmm 


Thus nearly throe-fourths of the population are of the Brolumnical faith, wor¬ 
shipping many gods; nearly a fifth are Mohciinedans recognizing one God only; 
upwards of ono-twentietb of tho population arc followers of Zoroaster, with a duality of 
gods. Then there nre the Buddhists, comprising 1 ill every 100 of the inhabitants; 
the Christians nearly 4 in every 100; tho remainder being Jews, in the proportion of 1 
to every 300 of the inhabitants. 

The following Table indicates the number of males and feinales, according to age, 
in different castes and races, on the night of the 1st February, 1301:— 


Caste or IUcs, 

Total 
of each 
Caste 
or Race. 

Males of nil 
Age* In 
each Caste 
ot Itaoe. 

Males aooojuxxq to Aces. 

Duya 

1 to 30. 

Months 

1 to 23. 

Yean 

2 to 13. 

Years 

14 to 44. 

Y«re 45 
and Mr, 

Boddliist or Join 


8,021 

5,745 

1 

75 

857 

4,185 

627 

Brahmin .. 


30,604 

21,G8S 

29 

291 

2,809 

15,095 

3,404 

Linguet .. 

, , 

1,598 

1,045 

, , 

11 

130 

759 

139 

Bhatia 

, # 

21,771 

13,005 

11 

150 

2,149 

8,813 

1,870 

Hindoo of other Caste 

491,540 

324,450 

303 

4,580 

50,545 

224,095 

44,333 

Hindoo Ontcasto 


32,484 

19,980 

19 

302 

3,515 

14,049 

2,095 

Mussulman 


145,SS0 

91,933 

103 

1,503 

15,573 

00,925 

13,829 

Negro-Afriean .. 


2.074 

1,504 

4 

70 

224 

1,019 

187 

Parsee 


49,201 

28,098 

j 70 

823 

5.873 

10,480 

4,840 

Jow. 


2,872 

1,517 

2 

50 

441 

829 

195 

Native Christian 


19,903 

13,203 

20 

331 

2,205 

8,975 

1,600 

Indo-European 


1,891 

1,117 

1 

89 

828 

552 

197 

Knropoun 


8,415 

0,702 

5 

76 

508 

5.791 

882 

Chinese .. .. 


358 

337 

• • 

4 

37 

204 

32 

All Races 

•• 




8,311 

85,260 

362,437 

73,808 


I 


Females of 


Fiauuu ACCOKDtNO TO AOES. 


Caste ox Race. 

*11 Acts in 
l’AC)l C*S16 

1 Days 

Mantis 

Yean 

Yeur* 

Ycare 45 


oe Raoe. 

J1 to 30. 

l to 23. 

2 to 13. 

14 to 44. 

and over. 

Buddhist or Jain .. 

2,270 

2 

72 

602 

1,298 

247 

Bnriunin. 

8,910 

21 

243 

2,078 

5,125 

1.419 

Litigant . 

553 


13 

153 

296 

91 

Bhatia 

8,706 

6 

257 

2,093 

4,717 

1,093 

Hindoo of other Caste .. 

167,084 

406 

4,395 

40,000 

97,887 

24,396 

Hindoo Outcasts 

12,454 

14 

3*9 

2,948 

7,533 

1 57(1 

Mussulman . 

53,947 

80 

1,583 

13,491 

30,422 

8,305 

Negro-African. 

570 

4 , 

19 

101 

815 

71 

Pnrueo . 

21,103 

30 

702 

5.749 

10,706 

3,760 

Jow. 

1,355 

2 

91 

431 

014 

217 

Native Christian 

6,640 

23 

239 

17050 

3,700 

1,028 

Indo-European. 

774 

2 

20 

218 

422 

111 

European. 

1,653 

1 

67 

437 

047 j 

201 

Chinese . 

21 

•• 


2 

19 

All Races .. 

286,112 

00^ | 

8,150 

70,068 | 

164,036 

43,199 
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Ilere, as in the case of Calcutta, the first thing that striked the eye on glancing 
over the Table is the disproportion of the scxpr. This is greatest in the Chinese; the 
explanation possibly being that these may be usually, ub at Calcutta, married to 
Christian females, who are included under that class. 

The following is the proportion of males to every 100 females, as applicable to each 


Buddhist or Jain 
Brahmin 


Hindoo of other Caste.. 
Hindoo Outcaste 


. 252 

1 Negro-African 

.. 204 

243 

1 Parses .. .. .. . 

.. 138 

189 

! Jew . 

.. 112 

148 

i Native Christian .. 

.. 200 

194 

Indo-European .. 

.. 144 

100 

European . 

.. 409 

170 1 

Chinese.. 

.. 1005 


Tho general result indicating an avenigo of 185*38 males to every 100 females; while 
in England and Wales, in 1801, tho proportion of the sexes was nearly cqunh 

The proportion of males to every 100 females in Bombay, at different ages, was oa 
follows, viz .:— 



Ihiys 

Months 

Years 

Years 

Years 4S 

All Ages. 


l to 30. 

l to 30. 

2 to IX 

14 to 44. 

and upwards. 

* 

95 19 

101*90 

121*08 

220*89 

170*90 

185*38 


From which it would appear that up to the ngc of 13 tho proportion of the sexes 
ia neurly equal, the disparity increasing from that age to 45, wlieu it begins to 
diminish. The explanation may bo the extreme jealousy, or rather reserve, of most 
Oriental peoples, id revealing the number of those female inmates of tlieir dwellings, 
who have attained that ripe period of life when they uro supposed to be most attractive 
to the other sex. 

The population, as above, formed 101,890 families, and tho following Table 
indicates tho number of families to a house, and of lloors to a house, and the number 
of pursous to a family, a house, aud a floor, viz. 


Population 

an 

Shore. 

Families. 

Houses 

and 

OuUiout**. 

Floor*. 

Floors Families 
to a to a 

House. House. 

Persons to a 

Family, j 

* Hui«. | Flour. 

-.1 

783,980 

101,890 

I 

25,004 

i 

42,995 

•• 





Tho average number of persona to one family given above is somewhat exaggerated, 
bocauao it appears that hospitals, prisons, and other public institutions have been 
treated SB families; and, beside*, attached to the larger dwellmg-houws in Bombay 
there arc generally outhouHes, where servants with tlieir families are accommodated, 
the whole establishment being returned in the schedules as one family. 

Portions of Bombay appear to be more thickly populated tlian even the densest 
districts of East London. 

Tims, whilo to the north of the island nt Seo there ore upwurds of 1225 square 
yards of standing ground for each poison, in those divisions comprising more espe¬ 
cially the Native town there are a little over 5 square yards for each person. In the 
most densely-peopled districts of Loudun there is an area of upwards of 10 square 
yards applicable to each person. 

Tho census of Bombay is superior to that taken in Calcutta, inasmuch as it classifies 
tho inhabitants according to occupation. 

• The ‘ Times ol India' cs-timate* that them are 36 persum to o bouse. 


t 
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The followtncr Table, indicating the mean area of standing ground available for 
each person, may be interesting to tnoso of my hearers from Bombay, who are familiar 
with the localities:— 




Area of 
Section. 

Mean Area 
to BsCb 
Person. 


• 

Area of 
Section. 

Mein Ares 
to oMb 
Person. 



arret. 

Kj. yard*. 



acres* 

sq yards. 

Colabu .. 


23S-2C 

60-2 

Gtrgaon 


97-82 

220 

Fort, Southern 


107-28 

211-7 

Kbetwaree .. 


119-17 

19-8 

Fort, Northern 


92-S6 

11-4 

Cliooputee .. 


84-91 

G6-5 

Esplanade .. 


498-52 

306-2 

Walkeshwur 


547-81 


Market .. 


84-32 

5-4 

Mahaluxmee 


556-52 

294-6 

Slandweo 


78-49 

9-2 

Mazngson ., 


207-48 

59-4 

Cliukln .. 


48-15 

5-6 

Tarwurc8 .. 


2C3-1C 

134-6 

Oomburkhorce 


85-69 

6-6 

Knmathcepoor 


063-22 

39-3 

Dongnrao 


67’86 

5-4 

Bareli .. .. 


1412-81 

976-6 

Dhobectuloo 


85-67 

5-8 

Seorcc 


560-31 

5M8-1 

Phunuawaree 


78-37 

16-8 

Seo 


3057-93 

1225-4 

Bhooleabwur 


71-86 

6-9 

Mfthim 


1413-38 

351-5 

Ehamtulao .. 


41-05 

8-5 

Wurlee 


1252-26 

593-6 

Eoombarwara 


43-51 

9-1 






The occupations bringing a livelihood to the people arc tabulated under 77 heads, 
and these ajodn are aggregated under the folkiwiug 14 different heads, the proportion 
to every 1000 of the population belonging to tlio latter being as fullows, calculated to 
the nearest unit, viz .:— 

Food and condiments (as bftkers and butchers) .. .. 101 


Clothing (as tailors and weavers) .. .. .. 91 

Domestic service.. .. 67 

Blicltcr (as masons and plumbera). 40 

Furniture utensils and fuel. 18 

Luxuries and dissipation . 01 

Restoration of health. .. 12 

Instruction (as priests and teachers). 18 

Trade and exchange of property . 57 

Protection of life and property. 81 

Locomotion and transport.105 

Skilled labour and trade .113 

Unskilled labour.184 

Unproductive (as annuitants and beggnrs) . 52* 


Thus nearly one-fourth of the whole population are unskilled labourers, referable 
to several of the above classes; 10 per ot-nt. are gardeners, fishermen, grocers, 
cooks, butchers, and bakers ; 10 per cent, are employed in connection with locumotiou 
and transport, as maritime tuon, bullock and horse-drivers; 11 por cent are writers 
and accountants, and skilled labourers; and 9 per cent, are employed in connection 
with clothing, as tailors and weavers. 

Elaborate Tables arc given in tho Report indicating tiro number of persons 

* tVe find then that the pcfiuUckm In made up a* follows 


Merchants, bonkers, civilians, ie., and tlietr families S3,039 

Shopkeepers and their fainilks. ,. ,, 170,767 

Artisans and labuureis.317*645 

DumoJtiC and oUiCr servants ,, ,, ,, 91,116 

Profession*—doi-tors, priesU, writers, teachers, ic. .. • D3,t»o 

Boatmen sod lnirbnurnu n. 63.HV1 

Sotdkrs, policemen, bntnals, Tnmoosets . 33.979 

Prostitutes, niueiciius. uod beggars . 40,246 


' Times of India,' 27 Ui Jan., 1st*. 


816,028 
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belonging to each caste or race following different occupations. From theao wo 
extract the following curious particulars:— 

BnDnmsT on Jain, 8021. 


Labourers.2064 

Merchants. 1839* 


Brahmins, 30,604. 


Beggars or paupers .. 

.. 10,370 

Schoolmasters and teachers .. 

720 

Writers and accountants 

.. 5973 

Merchants* .. .. .. 

1728 

Priests. 

.. 2606 

Domestic servants. 

1795 


Bhatia, 21,771. 


Merchants . 

.. 5582 

Domestic servants. 

1799 

Dealers or workers in iron 

.. 23B9 

Clothiers and drapers 

1614 

Writers and accountants 

.. 1B05 

Cottou workers or retailers .. 

1232 

Hindoos of other Castes, 491,540. 


Labourers. 

. 153,386 

Beggars and vagrants .. 

6917 

Domestic servants .. 

. 27.232 

Independent. 

6387 

Merchants. 

. 13,241 



Hindoo Octcastes. 32,434. 


Labourers.. 

.. 12,410 

Domestic servants. 

2686 

Workers in leather 

.. 4938 

Beggars. 

1260 


Mcssvlmans, 145,880. 


Labourers. 

.. 18,129 1 

Beggars. 

8055 

Maritime 

.. 13,987 

Independent. 

4322 

Domestic servants .. 

.. 9968 




PaKSEES, 49,201. 


Writers and accountants 

.. 7180 

Priests. 

3580 

Merchants . 

.. 6149 

Independent . 

3117 

Workers and dealers in wood 6906 

Beggars. 

Nono 

Domestic servants.. 

.. 5332 



Native Christians, 19,903. 


Cooks . 

.. 3026 

Tailors. 

1401 

Domestic servants.. 

.. 2504 

Writers aud accountants 

2229 

Fishermen or fishmongers 

.. 1162 

Labourers . 

1277 

Gardeners, Ac. 

.. 1603 




Indo-Europeans, 1891. 


Writers and accountant a 

.. 585 

Drapere. 

210 

Domestic servants .. 

.. 221 

Military and pensioners 

138 

Merchants . 

.. 212 




EraorEANS, 8415. 


Maritime . 

.. 2906 

Merchants . 

464 

Military. 

.. 1258 

Engiue-drivcrs, stokers, &c. 

202 

Writers and accountants 

.. 1597 




Of the Negro-African population the large proportion is maritime, and of the 
Chinese nearly one-fifth. The Jows aro chiefly workers in wood, and domestic 
servants. 

Caste appears to have little or no influence in determining the occupation of tlia 
Hindoo population of Bombay. Of the 77 different callings in the Tabic, there were 
only 18 m which BnjJiminB were not found engaged, ud in at least 5 of these they 
could have been employed without loss of caste. There were Hindoos of other castes 
following all the evocations in the Table, exoept that of priest, civil engineer, and 
leechman,t the hitter being alone objected to. As to Mussulmans, there is not an 
occupation in the Table in which they were not found engaged. 

• Usually bankers also. 

+ The application ami breeding ofleccbes Is foWswod by Miwsuloun* ami outcasts Hindoo* only. 
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Tlie following Table is curious, indicating the proportion per cent, of beggars to 
the total population belonging to each class or nationality. 


Casts. 

Number of 
Beggars, 
Vac tunts, and 
Paupers. 

Per cent to 
Total Popu¬ 
lation Under 
each Quite. 

I 

Brahmin . 

10,370 

33*88 

Lingnet. 

135 

8-45 

Buddhist or Jain.. .. 

140 

1-74 1 

Bhatin. 

81 

•37 

Hindoo of other Caste.. 

6,917 

1-41 

Hindoo Outcaste .. 

1.260 

3-88 

Mussulman. 

8,055 

5-52 

Negro African 

50 

2-41 

Native Christian .. 

38 

•19 


Thus. of the Brahmin population upwards of one-third were beggars, and little 
more than 2 per cent, teachers or schoolmasters. Amongst tire 50,000 Punieto thr.ro 
was not one beggar. 

The 32,582 poisons enumerated on hoard cmft in the harbour dons not include thoeo 
who slept on shore. The total harbour population was 51,830, composed ns follows, 
chiefly 

Hindoos .53‘6 percent, 

Mussulmans .. .. „ .. .. Si'5 „ 

Europeans. 8'0 „ 

OF the whole population of Bombay, little mom than ono-fifth were born on the 
island, but upwards of 89 per cent, were lx>m within the Presidency, and 97§ per cent, 
on Indian territory. Tho proportion bora in Europe was a little over 6 in every 1000. 

IV.— Mortality. 

Tho Health Officer, in his Report for 1807, while urging the necessity for a 
fresh enumeration of the inluibitants, says, he lias very gravD doubts whether the 
results given for 1861, of which the preceding port of this pnper is an analysis, 
represent truly tbc existing population, and suggests that a census should lie taken 
at two different periods of the year, «u. in February aud July, so as to correct any 
errors which may arise owing to the fluctuating elements of winch the population is 
composed. Further, he remarks that the registration of births is most unsatisfactory, 
adding that although it was admitted that all the deaths were reported to the office, 
the causes of death were most imperfoctly given. 

So much having been promised, we proceed to look into the more interesting 
figures in the Reports. 

Tho following are the number of deaths in Bombay for the four years ending 
1867, a**.:— 

1864 .. 25,015 or 3’062 per cent. I 18GG .. 16,865 „ 2‘0t 15 per cent. 

1865 .. 28,631 „ 3*504 „ | 1867 .. 15,500 „ 1‘895 „ 

This is exclusive of still-born,*' and on the hypothesis of a fixed population of 816,562. 

Comparing tbc mortality af Calcutta with that of Bombay fur two of tlin years 
under observation, we have tho following, viz.: — 


Locjurrr. 

Mortality per cent, during the Year 

1865. 

1866 v 

Calcutta „ 

5-408 

4#71G 1 

Bombayt .. .. 

3-504 

2 065 


• Thu number of uUU-torn in 1847 was GSs, being "0T2 per cent, of tlie total pofHnbUipgu 
f This ilocs not include stlO-boni. « 























p opula tion and mob talitt of b omba t. Ill 

Thess two years, bowovnr, it must be remembered* were in Calcutta exceptional 
jcoj:^. In 1065 _ there was & .severs spidnmio of smoilpnx, and a sudden ri&j in the 
pi ico of food irnd articies of clothing; wbiln in I860 thfl ftiiaanc proTflliillg In Bengal 
caused tin injhut of &tarving population into C:ilcuttit, attimateLl nt 2Q P 000 souls. 

Tim mortality per cent, in Bombay during 1007 t aeecnuiug to dLifemnt creeds or 
castes, was as follows j- 


Buddhist or Jain . r 7-019 I Pnraaeg „ .,.1-707 

Brahmin ♦.1370 Jews.. 2 r S35 

tiugnet rr .. 3-029 i Native Christiana .. ,, 3’507 

Blmtin .+ Lr „ I-03S | Indo-Etiropeftiia .. 1-0J32 

Hindoos of other Coitea,, 1'497 ’ EuKjptans T * Tr „ 2 L o07 

Hindoo OukiLEtBa „ &■ £173 ' h. T b,gL-D-Aiiicut.ua .. r . 5'001 

WmfcmliuaES ,, ,, 2-046 Chinese ., ..3.-632 


The number of Lingnots, Iudo-lSTirap&ans, imd Jews under observation ana too Email 
to warrant tl i£ iigUrns; IL"uii i usiid for practical ptU-pOma. 

Com paring this mortality with suaUttr rusifllts for Calcutta during the year 1S66, 
we Illivo tha fuUewing: — 


NfltiMudJtj, 

BDrailmyr 

C-i.i.-j ; l. 

Cbiiatiaua ,, 

2 ’51 

5-10 

Hindoos , 1 

1-74 

C-41 

Mussulmans 

£-65 

5-M3 

Jews -- 

2’ BO 

1'40 

ObinoEe ,, 

h'03 

■S'19 

Puraens: ,. ,, ,, 

L‘T1 

ti'dd 


Under “ Christians " being T opj>reheud included, Europeans, Americans, Enmainna, or 
Indo-Eiampeons. (fmehs, Armeninns, and Native Gcirver-tsi. 

Confining the comparison to Christians, HiiadgOT, ami Mnbomedanrr, tla e following 
are tbo dgurus 5 — 


LOGALTTr. 

CuicaiEiJfav 

irixaooa. 

SSjLUtnroitAru, 

Kumlwr tjpi4<.t 

tiLauTValiulL 


ETiinib^j under 

OjMflCVBtEtLlL 

^farl DlL(y 
Jltr CO lit. 


Bombay ,, 

30,200 

2-51 


1-74 

143,6S0 j 2'G5 

Calcutta 

22,000* 

4-40 

HI 

5'47 

113,059 • u-41 


1 give those denies as they are obtained from the different Iteporte, without being 
able to ncctmn t ftxr the extraordinary diEparities in the results. 

The recultu in the Bombay Hcnltli G dicer's Be parts arc Interesting, as affecting 
Fur&co^ byfirr the moat LntellLgent and enterprising of the nun-Christian population of 
the PrLatdenoy town-s. The Galeutto, census, returns only us rarsL-es he resident 
witidu the ditch 011 the 8th January, i860; wldha there were no Il-s-j thrui 43.201 
resident in Unmhay in Blebrunry, I K04. Tile dcaitLE in Bombay were &4U during lS(i7, 
exhibiting a inarm]Lty of about 17 per 1000. Thus 3 J &f!?ice3, so far as tbi-uo Jiegult.^ 
can bo ndied on, may be coiiEidcmd a bettor class of lives ttian even the pane European 
wsal&fflitu in Bombay, who during the year under observation died at die rute of about 
£0 per 1000, " - 

The Abstracts of the Jlmltli Oilicnr of CulcutLa are tumnged acwnling to the. 
closaiftciLtion ndonti : d by thn liugLEtmr^Gieneru.l of lillglural. In Bombay n elaHsificn- 
f.Lnn nri^iuatcd 1 IjdIllu'o by Ur. Leitb i& nHed- 44 It. Ijos nnt^ tuyE tbn Hoaltb Olfleer, 
i: been dueiued ospedindt to aiSUrdiate thesaa retuma to the clussidcalieii of dcatllS 


* Satlvc ■rptivuris nut parlKLliriiEiI in CjICUttl CCliBUi, 
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uaed by the Registrar-General of England . . . until some decision has been 
arrived at regarding the alteration on this subject proposed by the Royal College of 
Physicians.” Thus wc shall be prevented any refined comparisons between the results 
for Bombay and similar results applicable to Calcutta, or the great towns of England. 

The first thing that is manifest, however, on the face of the returns is, that the 
vast majority of deaths are, as in the case of CXdcutto, caused by zymotic diseases of 
the miasmatic order; that is to say, am consequent on defective drainage, impure 
water, absence of Tentilution, and the unclean habits of the community. In Calcutta, 
during 1866, upwards of one-third of the total casualties were from cholera. In 
Bombay the chief scourge is, and for some y«-ors has bi-en, fever. Thus the ratio of 
deaths from fever to the total casualties were daring the following years — 

1804 .. .. 50 per cent. I 1866 .. .. 59 per cent. 

1865 65 „ | 1867 .. .. 87 

Much the heaviest mortality in Bombay tikes place in the Parell district, which 
includes a great portion of the “flute,” on which are located large numbers of the 
poorest of the labouring classes. “ Thu whole district,” Bays the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner. “ lies to leeward of the lowest port of the flats, and accordingly it has the 

. . . . < .a . H _ 11____ 1 it. 1..* .1_Xt._ X .. f_ t __ I-.*. «* 




“ Until Government," says the Health Omcer, “ is pleased to fill in this part of the 
island, it will always bo so.” Tim sea-water comes in, it appears, and turns some 
hundreds of acres into a salt-swamp, penetrates into tlio drains, and thus distributes 
the effluvium far and wide. It is no wonder, therefore, that from one-half to two- 
thirds of the deaths in Bombay are caused by fever. 

The following Table, exhibiting the number of deaths from cc-rtniu of the zymotic 
diseases, and from otheT causes, in each month of the four years ending 1867, will be 
interesting. It iB taken verbatim from the Report. 


January 
February 
March ., 



| Cholera 

Smallpox. 

Measles. 


622 

65 

5 

r M ,, 

401 

158 

22 

•• ** 

302 

367 

31 

Quarter .. 

I.P5 

590 

58 

.. 

680 

438 

27 j 

gi *» 

837 

302 

13 | 

. 

835 

185 

15 | 


2nd Quarter .. 

July . 

August .. .. 

September .. 

3rd Quarter .. 


October .. 
November 
December 


4th Quarter .. 
Year 


656 

4,847 I 1,707 



A.l I 'M ' 

Total 

CJLT1SC* 

exclusive 

except 

of 

Zymotic. 

Still-bam. 

FI 

2,346 

1,903 

| 510 

2,232 


58 | 3,061 i 1,*38 


,140 526 
,204 476 
.034 450 








































186E, 






ToLfll, 

CTCClUhlVB 

.or 

Ktlll-byoi, 


5.&5J 


1.545 


9.147 


2,£&iS 

2,402 

1.581 


3,723 

34,801 

2,150 


470 


-74 I'J7 : 6,4°* *.57^ 9.765 


It) 53 1,285 

a 12 i, 134 

7 8 1,1S7 


208 


*. "94 


5,6 di 


426 

371 

2 , 1 !) 


977 


2.S03 


587 


:4C!> 


16.709 


0,076 


28.731 


l 1 eLiricajy 
ALircdi 


.U6 Qoartel 


2nd Quarter 


September 

3rd QaiTtcr 

October 
fttmcmber 
December .. 

4tb Quarter 


2,567 

2,090 

,f>20 


118 

02 

SO 


,479 

,335 

,383 
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Table—( ffibimtsd. 


run 
5 0.7 
500 



X9G9, 

TjHHffiTY- + g , +r 

13 

05 

40 

1,053 

353 

1,500 

February 

15 

oa 

SO 

064 

380 

1,540 

March +P 

12 

257 

141 

1,114 

SOS 

1,832 

IeI Quarter ,, 

4° 

+5* 


V-i 

hrt 

I.o?r 

4.71 & 

April . 

18 

271 

117 

1 „ css 

399 

1,807 

May . 

21 

209 

52 

1.035 

418 

1,785 

JUD9 .. .. 

15 

112 

20 

781 

389 

1,297 

find Quarter ,, 

5* 

59* 

169 

1 ,9O4 

r, 105 

4.9*9 

July + . ,, 

27 

5+ 

0 

562 

538 

1,187 

All^llHt. 

48 

2S 

4 

574 

550 

1,200 

September 

03 

9 

1 

644 

487 

1,084 

3rd Quarter 

*31 

36 

ir 

i, 6@o 

1,561 

?h47I 

(MgtKf J + 

49 

2 

l 

817 

417 

1,086 

November 

SI 

I 

l 

897 

418 

1.148 

December .. ., 

27 

6 

1 

040 

420 

1,305 

4th Quarter . r 

*D7 

n 

l 

3.15 7 

j.iGt 

5,539 

Tear 

332 

1,130 

402 

0,877 

3,388 

18,985 


so 

50 

ISC 


No. 3. Yol. in. 
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Table— conlimud . 


1867. 



— 

Cbolern. 

■ 

Smallpox. 

Mcssles. 

Fever* 

a:: «Ab 

MSI 

except 

ZrrootiC. 

Total. 

exclusive 

of 

Still-born. 

January 

11 

14 

3 

503 

944 

1,475 

February .. .. 

21 

66 

1 

534 

736 

1.358 

March .. .. ♦. 

12 

247 

3 

470 

745 

1,477 

1st Quarter .. 

44 

3^7 

7 

i»5°7 

2.4*5 

4,3t° 

April . 

26 

212 

3 

548 

665 

*551 

May . 

5 

190 

4 

002 

047 


Juno . 

9 

151 

3 

470 

032 

mm 

2 nd Quarter .. 

3° 

553 

IO 

1,610 

1,964 

4.223 

July . 

5 

81 

2 

S9G 

685 


August .. 

5 

40 

1 

SIS 

830 


September .. 

7 

1 C 

UM 

374 

702 


3rd Quarter .. 

*7 

137 

MM 

j,oB 8 

2,217 

3.463 

October 

6 

10 


428 

670 

■sni 

November .. .. 

4 

11 

2 

467 

698 


December .. .. 

•• 

17 

1 

564 

662 

KttiJ 

4th Quarter .. 

! IO 

38 

3 

r.459 

3,030 

3.540 

Year 

101 

1,055 

24 

5,674 

8,636 

15,536 


Thus. assuming the population to have been stationary during those four years, 
the deatfa per 1000 would be eg follow* j— 


Disease. 

1804. 1 

18CS. 1 

1806. 

1867. 

Cholera . 

5-93 

3-53 

•40 

•13 

Smallpox. 

2-09 

0-69 

1-32 

1*29 

Measles. 

o-io 

0-45 

•39 

•02 

Fever. 

15-42 

22-94 

12-09 

C-94 

All other Causes 

7-02 

7"4 S 

6-25 | 

10-57 

Total of all Causes.. 

30-62 

35 04 

20-GO 

18-95 


The diminished mortality from fever in 1807 is alleged to be partly owing to the 
greater accuracy in recording the causes of death. As to cholum, the disease appears 
to haTe wholly died out iu December, 1867, no deaths from that cause having Leon 
reported during that month; and this is stated to lmye been consequent on the extra¬ 
ordinary precautions used to promptly disinfect all the localities-in which any casus of 
cholera appeared. 

The following Table exhibits the mortality from fever (Turing each quarter of the 
four years endiug 1867:— 
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Tcnr, 

January, 

FiihruLiTj, 

March. 

April, 

di 7 , 

June. 

July, 

AUj^ist. 

SspteriHTn 

OctohcTj 

KiiVL'irrtKTT. 

IseceojliiT, 

■ SM 

S.OUi 

3,378 

2.070 

3,185 

l| 

5,853 

0,431 

3,525 

2,020 

vtbBNi 


2.854 

1.080 

4 s' 

U 

1,507 

i,c2n 

1,080 

1,450 

Totals 

13.577 

14,318 


3,730 


It tliuE appears that fever nlmnsfc invariably obtains its mimitnnm intensity ttalri tiff 
the aeeoud quarter of the year, being at the miidmuin timing the monBOOE TtKJIlt}as of 
July, August, and September, wlifin the dmius throughout the Native fowu are well 
fwoured by the Mtins. Smallpox niso gradually iDcrwses in virulence train the bogiitni uur 
of the year until Uiu end of tire *w?onnd quarter, alter which it levins la decline. TElc 
sudden riso in tLm deaths fiv:-m Finntlpm:, tl ie HtfiUI i ODIixr, is Ci MBfthlcnt wl tJ i tliu 
tinm of the inilnx of Muhoiaodiin pilgrims to Bombay for the jnirjinseS of tlic Hrj, 
Cnfiiyhrmg the mortality par cent, pur annum in Calcutta from cJnolcia, smallpox, 
and fever, with tlmt Of Bombay wo bavo too following, vis. :— 


Disease. 

BiirnlHLy. 

m7. 

Cdenim, 

UJlK. 

1 Cholera .. ,, 

■ 13 

15’80 

| Fever , r 

G'34 

11-27* 1 

1 SwaUpoK 

4-29 

-2f? 


Thus tl io deaths from cholem in Bombay in 1857 were only 13 in every 1 0,030 of 
the population, while in Calcutta they jukh muted in 1800 to 1585 for every 1(1,1)00 of 
the population. Fever nlw was more fatal m Calcutta iu KMiff than it was in Bombay 
during the year fallowtug- 

Thfl following figures extracted from the Health Officers Itepnrt will shew in 
order of precedences the localities in which fever has must prevailed hi Bombay and 
wliere the general dcatlL-rfite has been highest:— 


Mortality Iojed Fever per HSIHsi. 

J.[crtalitj frrTn siL Csasri" jier 141110. 

Parol] .. 

.. 20-85 

Fared. 

.. 40-18 

Es plana Ju 

13-07 

E^itailOdO -i r *r 

.. 35’£0 

Klifuni-I ulnO .. 

„ ., 13-51 

KWrjL-tnli.in ,, ., 

32 T dl 

Kiumtoepooia 

,, 12-54 

OucmharwaTU 

2I3-5H 

iVorlee 

,, „ 11-34 

llnlTj atr. 1 cp non* ,. 

.. 2K-35 

Cooaabffirwttifit 

„ 10-87 

ChuOiiutcb 

.. 27-33 

Kowree , r 

.. 10-11 

CLeokla 

r . 20-40 

Chaonntee 

„ „ 3-21 

Girgaum 

.. 20’44 

Chuckhi 

„ .. 8'Ei<3 

OnrabcrliJiuToe 

.. 23’77 


Tl^e low-lying wild ewfimpy cpnditi-on of thn flats, taken in ronnerlion wi Lh tl io fact 
that until lately there wo#, saya the, Hen 1th Quiver, in the whole district of l^trcll net 
one well-built drain, ii alleged tu he the probable cause of tiie excessive mortality 
in that quarter of the island. 

Then us to tlic Esplunade, wiiere the mortality /Wan fever in TS07 was about 14 jkt 
1000, Hud fraud all citutes upwards of 35 per MOO: this cncfEtsive dctithrinti; Lh 1 >o- 
lieved to be owing to wet Subsoil find very itnperlcet ^urinci-dui hinge, nlr-o to the nir 
in that quarter being tainted with emanations from tin foul thorn in Mnndy BnV, Of 
tilt 227 deaths which Ocouriud on tiie Hspinaiule, where two native infantry regime'll I* 

* TTifi duuHa &um JiiVCT W6T0 lll!V3j uml frvaD TCUr'lCct fever 12DG r Qt a total lit Gi-Gi iu a pv^mlaliudl of 

m,tl2i 

K 2 


v 
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were quartered, no leea tlian 163 took place within the lines, 75 denths being from 
fever.* 

Epidemic cholera is said to be most severe in Chaopaliee, Girgairm.and Klietwarco, 
owing to these places being umliained, and the surface rook on which they stand 
absorbent. 

V.— Mdooroloi/y. 

The following Table (p. 1 IS) is an abstract of the meteorological observations supplied 
from the Bombay Observatory during the year beginning 1st January, 1807. It will be 
scon that the mean barometric pressure daring the year was 29 • 823 inches, ita mean 
range • 11G, and ita absolute range '629. Tlie mean temperature of the air in shade was 
78'9°, the menu daily range 9’9*, and the absolute Tange 30-8-'. The mtan dew-point 
was 71 "5°, and the jutan humidity 79 per cent. Tim wind blew a mean of 19$ hours 
firoan the sro, and 4} hours from the land, during each day throughout the year. 

Comparing the incun temperature of the air during each month with that of Cal¬ 
cutta, os given for the year I860, we have the following, viz .:— 


Month. 

Bombay, 

1657. 

Calcutta, 

laOti. 

Month. 

Uutiituy, 

1867. 

Qdcutta, 

1806. 

January.. 

74-2 

78-2 

August .. 

79-7 

87-6 

February 

731 

79-2 

September .. 

79-6 

89-8 

March .. 

76-9 

94-3 

October .. 

79-9 

86-9 

April .. .. 

sa-c 

94-U 

November 

76-6 

82-7 

Mav .. .. 

84-7 

9G-1 

December 

74-9 

76-4 

June 

84-7 

92-S 




July .. .. 

80-5 

88-0 

Tear «. 

78-9 

87-1 


Thus, during May and June, the hottest months in the year, the temperature of the 
air at Calcutta is higher by about 10° thou it is in Bombay ; while during the cold 
months it is considerably cooler in Bombay than in Calcutta. The mean temjteratnro 
of the air during the year under observation was in Calcutta 87 ’1°, and in Bombay 
78 *9° of Fahrenheit. 

The following Table exhibits the degree of humidity of the air in Bombay as com¬ 
pared with Calcutta, complete saturation being represented by unity, viz .?—* 


Month. 

Bombay, 

1607. 

Calcutta, 

1806. 

Month. 

Bombay, 

1807. 

Calcutta, 

I860. 

January 

•71 

•72 

August .. .. 

•89 

•80 

February .. 

•G9 

•69 

September .. 

•87 

•84 

March .. .. 

•79 

-62 

October .. 

•85 

•80 

April .. .. 

•79 

•68 

November 

•72 

•70 

May .. .. 

*77 

•73 

December 

•75 

•68 

June 

•80 

•76 




July 

•88 

•85 

Year .. 

•79 

•74 


From which it appears that, ns a rule, the atmosphere is more humid in Bombay than in 
Calcutta, tlio difference being most remaikablu during the months of hlardi and April. 


* According to tbe * Tunis of India,’ the following Is the mortality, mainly from fever, in certain 
districts ot Bombay from teat u> issT inclusive;— 

— ^ 



Population. 

( 62 

in 1664 


Population. 

Cbowpattoa 

.. 6,184 .. 

Jib-6 
) 37-3 

■ 16*5 
,. 1H05 

Esplaamfc.. 

.. 7,869 . 



(273 

„ 1807 



Kbctwuve 

.. 31,505 .. 

(74-1 

„ 1605 

Perelt.. .. 

.. 7,002 . 

(38-1 

„ 1S06 


V 



(461 

„ 1864 



Khiru-tnlnr, 

.. 28,458 .. 

) 57 0 
') vf> 

_ 1805 
., 1666 

Kamateepoona . 

. 81,075 . 




- 1867 




•{ 


ft(r-S 
35'3 
341 
30 5 
40-1 
G 


1865 

18*7 

1*65 

1865 

1867 

1864 

1865 
1846 
1«GT 


Now till-s liendlv mortality was hy fever la every*instance. Thug, of the T 4 per iboownd dying In 1865 
m 62 ltti victims to few, Lite production of filch and ifwarops, defective dtuiiuige and M water. 
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As to rainfall, during the months of January, February, March, April, and De¬ 
cember of 1866, no rain roll at Byculla. The number of days on which min fell, and 
the fell in inches at euch Presidency town during tho period under observation, was 
as follows, ru.;— 


Month. 

Bomuat, 18GT. 

Cucvrra, 18 G 6 . 

Number of 
lkiy* on 
which Itatn 
foil 

Amount of 
Fall In Inches. 

Number of 
Days on 
which Bain 
fell 

Amount of 
Fall in Indus, 

January .. 



m m 

5 

1*70 

February .. 


■ 4 


6 

3*74 

March .. 



.. 



April.. 




9 

1*81 

May .. .. 


1 

•06 

9 

2*56 

Juno 


23 

12*69 

21 

7*02 | 

July .. 


27 

36*87 

26 

13*42 

August 


29 

17*64 

27 

11*48 

September., 


21 

8*3S 

23 

15*97 

Ocduber 


10 

4*80 

12 

7*83 

November.. 



,, 

.. 

.. 

December .. 



•• 

•• 


Year 

•• 


80*44 

138 

65*53 


Thus in Calcutta min fell on 138 days, and in Bombay on 111 days; but the fell 
during the yeor ut the latter place wos 80*44 inches against 65*53 inches in Calcutta. 
During July tho rainfall at Bombay was about 37 inches, while in no single month at 
Calcutta did more than 16 inches fall.* 

* The following, relative to tbo "Rair.fell of India,” it from the' Times of India' of 9th January last, 
and may be iuterrating to many of my bearers, hat 1 do not endorse all the statements made:— 

“ The fall of rain over Uio continent of Hindustan It bo extremely ccccntTlo that tt is doubtful if it is 
more varied In any otUrr qturtrr of the gtobr. Fnwn the total abceace, or meugre showers of Scinde, to 
the tremendous downpour of many foci In other localities, there U a marked ilitTcnmco in alnw»t every 
district. In Kurrachce and other parts of Scitvde and Beloochutan, yftire may pom without a drop, or at 
the dm a few Unlit showers, while in parts of Bengal tt is a common occnnrjiec to see a heavy fall esti¬ 
mated by fort rather t lain inebea, and where, in less than a week, just doulile the average rainfall of 
Bomtuy bas visited certuiu spots. To an inhabitant of Onzerot, where iho tali seldom exceeds 3ii inches 
In tbc year, that amount to pour dawn in twenty-four boars, and to continue ut the same rate fur live days 
In sncoesBuu, wonld appear almost Incredible, vet tt to u well-known occurrence at Sylbet, in Ruttm 
Bengal, and where siottstk* one duly noted and carefully preserved yonr hy year. This extraordinary 
place stems destined to UKiiXipolize a great portion of the heavy clouds that r nj from tbc Bay of Bengal, 
and float over from tho lipocun, and hy its altitude (about 3900 feet) it checks Use heaviest masers, and by 
stopping their further progress cumpeh them to discharge their contents over tb« limited area exposed. 
Tbo only way to explain the cause of tire annual deluge in this district, and which has horn known to 
exceed 5U0 Inches, is the following, which will he better UDdentOod byureference to a map of Indlu. The 
prevailing wind*. (S.W.) bring owr the largo bodies uf vuponr which arise from the Bay, and tlx- greater 
purl of lire southern purtiuns or the cuiichient; these come roiling up, gitliering as they advance, and 
forced over towards Bumiuli, which, however, they do not reach, being turned off and rent on One uorlli 
hy the range of mountains (the Blue Mountain* and other*) which Heiw.rute Ikirmah Irum Artucan 
Sweeping on, and poising over the kiw-|ylng ranges of Cliiungoiig and [ixfopciKlcut Tlppcntb, they proceed 
undisturbed till they are suddenly brought tu a standstill hy ilie Clierrr.pooiy ee and Jyntcculi hills, of which 
SyLhot forms the chief place of note. As the ma»*es are too heavy to rise, they beorme comknsed where 
they remain, and tlac ruin descend* literally in torrents. Fortunately for the people there, it is a hilly 
district, turd an hoar after a foil of »few Inches them is scarcely a trace of it. The Inhabitants take 
advantage of the sudden ris- in the hill stream* to load arid send off their hoots, with various commodities, 
so as to gain the assistance of the loocenotlve power of the water, wliieb they are oblig'd to avail Uirm- 
stfvn ot while It lasts, a* tt U soon expended, uod the excitement that takes plum on tbc appruach of a 
small flood Is universal. As a proof that Sylbet take* more rain Hum iu efiare, it is remarked that tho 
coon try north of the Chemipoonjre range gets but a very scanty allowance. averaging flu inches. Tho 
tighter and consequently higher domi* escaping tbc range are speeded an to wutcr the portion* of India to 
the north and cost. 

“The fuU in Western India ugain is somewhat similar. Where tbc clouds travel up along the Western 
Ghauts, tbo difference in the fall In tbo Canarn and Concon districts and the country to the east of the 
Ghauts is perceptible: for instance, ut Vingorla tbu fail average* too inches, and at Sbolapoar It is only 
•tout 2d; or Rntmigberry Is also about 10o InchesT' while the Call lit Fuonah barely averages more than 15, 
while at Mohublesbwjir and other point* where tho clouds are checked, the fall exceeds 300 Inches. But as 
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VI.— Conclusion. 

I cannot conclude without claiming the indulgence of my heurera for the cttrtiiesa 
of this jiuner-—which indeed protends to little more than on antilvsis and re-urninge- 
mont of the information conliutied, in the reports—os compared with that I had the 
honour to present to the Society last year, on the “ Population and Mortality of 
Calcutta.” 

Deeply impressed with the importance of iha objects of thin Association, and 
brtieving that statistical knowledge is the proper basis of every social and economic 
reform, 1 consented unwillingly, amidst much pressure of other engagements, again to 
oiler a few remarks on Indian vital statistics; hut those only who have hurt practical 
experience, of the preparation of such matter can have any idea of the formidable 
labour which it involves. 

Passing from this point, it is pleasant to rccognteo the existence of many sturdy 
sanitary rcfoitnera in Bouiluiy. The Report for 18b7 of Mr. Crowford, the Municipal 
Commissioner, is a very able, exhaustive, and oven elegant document, Copiously illus¬ 
trated with photographs and plans of the new buildings and improvements now in 
progress in tnc island, and I can only regret that time and bjmico forbid a more extended 
examination of it on this occasion. Nor must we here omit to mention the name of 
Dr. A. H. I-cith, who has, perhaps, a moro profound acquaintance with llio vital 
statistics of Bombay than any mau living; nor that of Dr. T. G. Hewlett, tho Health 
Officer, whoso Report for lSb'7 is repeatedly referred to above. 

Those goutlotucn havo duties to perform, of tho difficulties of which officers of the 
Government exercising similar functions in this country have little idea. The Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner, for instance, an taking charge, says:—“ t found that while I 
was called upon to carry out radical and expensive reforms in every direction, I liad 
no funds ! The cash in my treasury hud been borrowed two days before 1 tool; charge, 
from another fund. The rates and taxes, in some casts for years, had not ln-cn 
assessed, much less collected! Tlwre were tliree contmcts just commenced which 
absorbed three-fourths of the Municipal revenue! There was an estimated deficit of 
nearly 20 lues for the year! Tho nceounts for the previous year had not even been 
made up! And those for years under tho liuuding of uuadjusted advauces to con¬ 
tractors were incomplete! There were no statistics! With tho introduction of tho 
Mnnicipal Act on 1st July, 18t>5, the Town Duties Act was rescinded, and thus 
during the first six months of my administration 1 was deprived of the chief source of 
Muuiciixil revenue I for the Legislature had not made tho Licence Tax, tho substitute 
fur Town Duties, leviable until January, lStiti. I had further to face tho unpopularity 
of tins licence Tax, and to incur the further odium of tho Lighting and Police Rates, 
then also tor the first time mode leviable. At the first Bench Meeting I placed tho 
necessary facts before the Bench, anil, asking for funds was told to liorrow agniu from 
the Drainage! 1 I saw at that meeting and at several others (at one of which I plainly 
said the Budget could not be adhered to in the first few years) that 1 most act boldly 
and aluno. liowover strongly convinced myself of the necessity for immediate ex¬ 
penditure in certain directions, I could not hope to convince the Bench, for I had no 
accounts and no statistics to support my bare acserlions. In this dilemma I had two 
courses open to me—the one to swim with the tide, indifferent to the death and 
disease, and the many crying wants around me; the other to act boldly and for tho 
best, trusting to time, if need be, to prove mo right. I adopted tho latter—the only 
course open, as I think, to any man of ordinary energy and oourage—and I do not 
regret my decision. In malting this statement I beg that it may not be supposed that 
I defend the practice of exceeding the Budget grant; far from it, I only insist that 
under the cireumstauces such excess was unavoidable and even justifiable” 

Having in recollection that fully one-half of the mortality of Bombay is caused by 

there is nothing to wholly caaso a decided rtoppogc in the pa»ngr of the cloud* op nluug tlie wrst coast, 
similar to the right tingle rafige of Cberrapoonjev, the amount u! ruin during tho your, at the outside, cun 
only he estimated as half or throe-fourth* that of Nyllirt, it is a wdMaio%rj fact that hills attract clouds 
quite as ranch a* trees, if not mort. Ill the ctu*= noted above, tho ranges do not interfwv so modi in the 
course of tbelr Journey os to direct it afterwards, but it is misusing sometime* to watch the direction a 
rain-cloud will take in a hilly country, aa after passing steadily along a range which would ultimately 
bring It to plain lauds, on arriving at the extremity of the hill it will turn lack and resume its Course 
amuiijjjt the maur. tains. must prutxiUy Influenced by currents of air, but equally attracted by the trees and 
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a defective conservancy. my hearers will, doubtless, agree with me in thinking that the 
Commissioner was quite right in his muscular treatment of the case. But more taxeB 
were necessary, and increase nf taxation in Lulia, for whatever purpose, is never free 
from danger.* Several of the Native pupers, wo arc told, were loud in their dis¬ 
approbation on the occasion. 

There appear to he many conflicting opinions as to wkut steps arc necessary to 
improve the snnitnry condition of Bombay, on the merits of which I am not com¬ 
petent to decide. Tlio following are prominently put forward in the local press:— 

1. The construction of the Sliewla reservoir for providing the island with a 

copious supply of pnro water. 

2. A complete system of dm hinge, 

8. The reclamation of the swamps on the island, 

4. Increased ventilation in the Native town. 

It is estimated that 10 lacs n-ycar, or an increase of 25 per cent, to the present 
Municipal income, would l»c the price required for an unfailing supply of pure water, 
and that four millions sterling would probably, from first to lust, be needed for the 
completion of the proposed works. These reforms completed. Bombay, it is said, 
would bo one of the healthiest cities in the world, and the defttu-mte at Ohowputtee, 
Khetwnree, Fundi, and oilier districts, from being at the rate of from 4 to 6 pur cent, 
per annum, might be reduced to what it was at ben, Dhobee Talao, and other places, 
in 1S4JG—07, or m»m 1 to 1J per cent 

Great complaints are made in the local press at the inequitable distribution of 
taxation in the island. It is said that, while in this counfry the taxes fall on one 
person oat of every five, six, or seven; in Bombay they commonly fall npon one in 
every sixty, seventy, or eighty persons; and that thus while Municipal taxation in the 
island presses on some 3000 people with almost confiscatory violence, the vast 
majority of the population never receive any visit from the tax-gatherer nt all 

However this may bo, wo are all of us—every Englishman indeed, is deeply 
interested in the noble efforts now being made to improve the sanitary condition of 
Bomlsiy, and make it, what is declared to bo passible, as bealtliy a place tor Europeans 
to live in, as London. I imagine that, the Suez canal will bring about a complete revo¬ 
lution in the trade of this country with India. Alroady, I mu informed, merchants aro 
preparing to ship cotton from the Bombay Presidency by tho cnnnl, nnrl ships arc build¬ 
ing on tile Thames, the Mersey, find the Clyde, specially adapted to this carrying-trade. 
In the passenger traffic, all the miseries attending transhipment will be avoided; and 
travellers will cmbnrk at Southampton or Maneillcs and stop on shore at Bombay, or 
Shanghai, or Yokohama, as tho case mny be, without trouble, Bombay being tho 
natural centre of the cotton-trade, the common western terminus for all the great lines 
of railway communication in India, and the port of arrival and departure of thu 
English mails, will, beyond all doubt, benefit more than nny other of our Eastern 
ports, from increased lacilities for communication with Europe. And even when that 
millennial period arrives, predicted by Chptain Tyler, wlieu travellers to India will 
leave Charing Cross, puss through the tunnel below tlio Channel, thence by the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, and finally, after a pleasant excursion of a week or ten 
days (!), step out of the carriage at Bombay, without wetting a shoe, she will still 
retain her proud position as one of the foremost cities of the East. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said, that while ho con Id not pretend to call in question 
the figures given by Mr. Tait, teeing that they had bccu taken from the published 
riports, there were a few incidental statements in the paj>er which ho (Mr. Dadabhai) 
would wish to correct. He endorsed the remark that the educated classes in Bombay 
took an active interest in the census. Nut only tho educated classes, but a large por¬ 
tion of the other oImks also, took up the matter warmly; although in carrying out 
the oengu* great difficulties had to be encountered. When Mr. Tait road a paper on a 
former occasion, he (Mr. Dml&bhai) stated the sfcepB which had been taken by the 
educated classes, by the issue of placards and in other ways, to explain to the unedu¬ 
cated clA'^seB that no danger of increased taxation was. to be apprehended by the 
taking of tho censmi, and that one of its objects was to obtain statistics with a* view 
to improving tho health of the place. With reference to Mr. Tdt’s remark (under 
HcndII.\ “that while the population of Calcutta is only about ono-Iud f that of Bombay, 
the number of inhabited houses appears to be doublo," tire preceding sentence explained 
the fact There being in Bombay a greater number of houses of more than one floor 
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than in Calcutta, they were able to accommodate a much larger number of people than 
those in Calcutta. Under Heud IIL, Mr. Tait stated that the Buddhists, the Brahmins, 
the Lingaets, und the Bhatias were the classes which attained from eating animal 
food; but a largo portion of the class enumerated os “ Hindoos of other estate ’* 
abstained from animal food also, more especially tho Waniaa, who formed a very largo 
portion of tliat class; Mr. Tait went on to say“ Tho Parsec is under no restriction 
os to what ho shall eatbut tho fact was, that the Parsec wus restricted from eating 
either beuf or pork. He (Mr. Dudabhai) did not quite understand tho point of Mr. 
Tait’s remark, that the Parse© was said to bo very fond of champagne. If lie only 
meant that be took wines, that was perfectly true. Mr. Tait was mistaken in saying 
that the followers of Zoroaster believed in a duality of gods. The Parsecs were as 
much monotheists os any other peoplo on the face of the earth. With respect to tho 
large proportion of males to fuuudcs in Bombay, that was probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that a largo number of mules came from other districts into Bombay 
to obtain work, leaving tlmir families at home. As Mr. Tait observed, up to the age of 
thirteen, the proportion of tho sexes was nearly equal, showing that where you take the 
regular settled population, tho two sexes were in the natural proportion to one another, 
With respect to the statement that “caste appeared to have littlo or no influence in 
determining the occupation of the Hindoo population in Bombay,” the fact wus, that 
though thore were certain professions, such for instance us a clerkship in a Govern¬ 
ment office, into which a Hindoo of any casto could cuter, there were occupations 
appertaining to particular castes, which individuals belonging to other castes would 
not follow, such as a blacksmith would not become a shoemaker, and so on. With 
regard to the huge number of “ beggars" among the Brahmins, allowance must bo 
made for the circumstance that they were religious mendicants—that they were beggars 
not because they wero naturally idle, aud did not like work, but because they consi¬ 
dered it meritorious to beg. He observed with pleasure that the fact was mentioned 
that sunong the 50,000 Parsecs there was not one beggar. The lowest labourer among 
the Parsecs was muuy degrees better off than persons of his condition among other 
classes; aud a regular home wus provided for tho blind aud the crippled. The state¬ 
ment ut the end of Head III., that “of the whole population of Bombay little mare 
than one-fifth were born on the island, but upwards of 80 per cent, were bom witliin 
the Presidency and 97i per cent, on Indian territory, 1 ’confirmed what he had already 
poiuted oat ns accounting for the disparity in the proportion of the sexes in Bombay, 
viz. that a large numbur of males came from various ports of the Presidency into 
Bnmbuy to procure employment, leaving their families behind them. With respoet to 
Mr. Tait’s remarks alxnit tlie municipality of Bomlmy, lie (Mr. Dmlahhai) liad been there 
lately, and though lie luid taken no particular interest in the subject, he liad watched 
what was going ou, and had observed the geueral impression in Bomba}' upon the matter. 
Mr. Crawford, in his lust Budget, had enunciated the principle that, Instead of cutting 
tho coat according to the cloth, the cloth should bo cut uccordiug to the coat—instead of 
saying, “ We can only get so much money, and we must do what we can with that,’’ 
be had said, “ We must have so much money.” Seeing that 32 lata of rupees were 
raised every year In Bornbuy, one would expect to find a largo amount spent in 
sanitary improvements, but the general complaint in Bombay was that some portion 
of tho money collected did not go into the treasury of tho municipality, but wont 
where it ought not to go. If Mr. Crawford only satisfied the people that they got 
the worth of the money which they contributed, he could without difficulty raise in 
Bombay wlmtever was required. 

On Mr. Tuyler asking whether auditor's accounts were not published, Mr. Dadabiiai 
said:—The audited accounts were no doubt published, but facts camo out lust year 
giving rise to tlie imputation (be could not wiy wlint truth there was in it till the 
question Vmil boon tried before the regular legal tribunal) that a ]*rson had been 
keepiug a large lunouut of money in his own possession for montlis together without 
aocouuting to the municipality lor iL Tho question of tlie constitution of the munici¬ 
palities off India wus iAc of tlie great questions of the day. Seeing that the natives 
of Bombay were necessarily very much interested in municipal mutters, vyhut wus 
required was that the natives should be properly represented ou the muriicipulilks. ami 
that thus the members (at least some of them; of the municipal btnou should he 
aceouutable to tlieir constituents for their conduct as such members. Bombay, Mr. D. 
thought, wus now well prepared to form u»constituency to elect some memlx-rs to 
reprint its people on the bench. Mr. Dudabhai could not understand the remark 
that only 3000 persons paid all rates. Some parts of Bombay paid light rates without 
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getting any benefit from them. With respect to what was now most required in order 
to imorove tbe mnitaiy condition of Bombay, drainage waB the great problem to be 
solveo, the difficulties of solving it being very great, owing to the general level of 
Bombay being not much above the level of the sen; but when that was solved, Bombay, 
as regards its sanitary condition, would compete with any other place in the world. 

Mr. Tayleh. —The remarks I propose to make upon this interesting paper are 
entirely general. 1 think we may say that from the proceedings of the meeting to-day 
we have learnt two general lessons. One is, I regret to say, that statistical informa¬ 
tion is not found to be particularly attractive in drawing a large attendance ; and tbe 
other is the great general lesson, that whether in Bombay, or Calcutta, or Loudon, 
specific diseases, whether cholera, fever, small-pox, or anything else, ore all depen¬ 
dent upon specific sanitary regulations—that if cholera is more prevalent in Calcutta 
than in Bombay, and if fever is more prevalent in Bombuy than in Calcutta, it 
entirely depends on the sanitary arrangements of those particular places, making all 
allowance for climatic differences. That is the great lesson which a society like this, 
having the welfare of British India at heart, may profitably take to itself; because 
we may practically direct our efforts and our endeavours towiuds the adoption of those 
sanitary regulations which will contribute to the health of the population. And if I 
am not mistaken, we lrave to a great extent token steps towards the accomplishment 
of that object in oar efforts to obtain irrigation, which, after all, oomprisee the great 
question of drainage. Though a paper like that which Mr. Tait has renrl is rather 
bewildering to tire Drains and intelligence of almost all human beings, still we may 
derive from it the satisfactory lesson that in our humble sphere, if our efforts are 
properly directed towards the attainment of that great end—military perfection—we 
may to a certain extent regulate and modify the exceptional mortality which is found 
to exist and prevail in particular places. These are the only remarks with regard to 
this particular subject which I will venture to make upon this occasion, because it is 
almoBt impossible for One to follow all the details of the paper while it is being road. 
The paper will be circulated, and we shall have an opportunity of studying it at our 
leisure ; but as the ruimo of Mr. Crawford has been mcideutsdly mentioned, I would 
just observe that I, like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, went to India a few mouths ago, and 
passed through Bombay, taking out a letter of introduction bo Mr. Crawford amongst 
others, and be very kindly took me iu his carriage round Bombay morning aud evening, 
and allowed me the result of his municipal exertums; and whother or no there is any 
screw loose in the application of tbo finances, I can only say I never in my life was so 
struck with the energy of a single individual as I was in witnessing the results of Mr. 
Crawford's exertions in Bombay. He took me to the new market, to the slaughter¬ 
houses, to the numberless works in which he had been taking a leading part, in 
spite of groat opposition; and it seems to me, if a few more energetic and independent 
men of that kind were scattered throughout the presidencies of India, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay would bo very different places to wliat they are now. Whether Mr. 
Tait in his paper has given a correct description of the different classes; whether the 
Pitrsees are fond of champagne; whether they worship one God or two; whether the 
“Hindoo beggars” are professional beggars, or whether in begging they consider that 
they abandon the world; theso ore interesting ethnological questions, each of which forms 
a separute subject of discussion; but I only wish to ieavo tlieee remurks on record, my 
object in making them being to poiut out that we may derive great profit frum this 
able statistical paper, baaing our future action on those truths which it enunciates. 

Chajrmaj?.—I f no one else has any remarks to offer, I would suggest to Mr. Tait 
whether the fact which lias been mentioned as accounting for the disproportion of the 
sexes, viz. that a great number of males leave their families at home, and go themselves 
to Bombay in search of employment, may not also account to some extent lor the great 
difference hi the porceutogu of mortality between Bombay and Calcutta. I do not 
know whether I am right, but I believe that the population of Calcutta is, as 
compared with that of Bombay, almost fixed. Mr. Saunders, the proprietor of an 
Encash newspaper in Calcutta, and who is here, having lately’orrived from Calcutta, 
will be able to tell us whether that is so or not. Bombay, as every one knows who 
has resided there a year or so, is inundated with people from Scinde, from the Persian 
Gulf, from Arabia, from Upper Africa, from the Malabar coast, and from the up- 
countries of India. How many of those people of different classes were on the island 
at the date of the census wns no doubt ascertained; but I fancy no attempt was mudo 
to ascertain whether they were born on the island, and I think it would he almost 
impossible to ascertain that now. With regard to the percentage of mortality among 
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Europeans quoted in Mr, T&ilfg tobies, WC nil know TWJ well that the majority of toe 
European population go nut there to recite for only a few years. they do not go to ^-inw? 
their lives there; and whenever oue of them gets very il] indeed, he is sent away btirus. 

I mygnlf sliouM )ravc figured in tlmao tables of mortality &g ons of the deaths if I hod 
Hut been sent home twice. But, nntwitb&ta,nirliu£ all that, uncording to tiifl tnh]*a them 
appears to he n very high purctlit&gu of European mortality ill Bombay cyan amongst 
that very fluc-tuaiing population. I 1,1 link tout is u tlLm^r wliieh roquirus linking into 
El little tnara. If information could have been obtained mgardhig the pflHMantuge of 
mortality amongst the females it would have given a much toner stoto of the caeo 
than tables compiled from the fluotniLticg mole population, The females, as Mr, 
iJadabhai states. are generally fixed—they do not more alnmt like the men r and 
therefore, perhaps, it would be ft& well if pftrEiCiiliu inquiry wflS made with regyidto 
the pereentnga of rkatlin among the females of Bombay and the fomales of Calcutta 
assuming tlnm to ho fixed in both cases. 

Mr, SilfriDieiB.—I will answer yemr question ns well as I can. Tito population at 
Bombay, to which you nro alluding, is a very fluctuating one, that is to say, a great 
number of males come for a season and return within the year. I think wo have not 
the rsame fUietoaiion in the population iu Calcutta. tVe Jiilyo a very largo number 
of males from Patna and tlie bill COUBtllCii who ertme to Calcutta its cOolies, as 
bearers, and as servants, increasing the inatp population Very 1 Iranij, hut then they 
do not rtLmn—they ore not there for hex months or so—they lire there for font or ill VO 
years, and when they do go away otto is cornu to toil their plupes. That would no 
doubt C&UsO a large number Of trial Cft to appear in ony census in proportioLi to tomnloBi 
but theme is not die same fluctuation as there is in Bombay. 

Mr. &niHABumfl and —TiVitla reference to the Jliinlcfpnl GommiiaLemfi'i be luid two 
tilings to look to* orn anion bat ton, and tiro Hnulary oontHiiou of the town. "While It 
wjls qnito true, as Mr. Taylor had mill, Mr, Crawford hod done numb for the orao- 
moistation of the town by the ConSlructiuji of bassim's, Cmd rondi* and bo on, very little 
bad been don& to Improve the a unitary condition; of the crowded districts. Sanitary 
improvements ought to be carried out before ornamentation, Fountains, markets, 
Eotten Kffws, and hand stands. could not Lb erected to improve the health of the mangca 
of the people. No doubt the improvement of rends {roads being the lungs of the 
city) was a necessary work, but thu filthy Ilnurs and cesspools of the densL-ly crowded 
districts should he mat cleaned wit. He admitted that tim ptmsout Municipal Com¬ 
missioner wits a most energetic officer, hut be believed Mr, Crawford bud directed his 
energy more towards tho onmuieiitaiioii then tltc am ii toll on of the arty, tho great 
outlay incurred for the former benefited only il fraction, say S(J-,£K)0, of the ti,tol popu¬ 
lation of 3 ]aes, Mem on wit & 1 3 . Mintdwce, and Kiioh other pieces wore in iboorly tlio 
SO-uie filthy Ktate «& they wore fcen viiurs itgo. In the Streets, which arc VCty narrow, 
the ]nen wbt? reniovu tliQ mglit-SOLi would be scl-ll will] their hoskehs 0]icll. nt W&rk 
till l L 2 o'clock, ]]■ ■ notice being token of them. Slmigt)ter-hou scj hnd been erastrocted, 
hut that waa vety tittle towards nnibuy improvement. 

Mr. Taylels remarked that Mr, CmwferiL told him that tbs (daugiLtei'ing of cnttlo 
in the crowded parts of the town was one of the greatest sources of disease. 

Mr. EiELAPAaomif Bnid tliac no rlouht ovuiyhoTly was EtthfSod with what had been 
done EU regarded tEse b 1 anglrtoi'-houses, Even the markets Were great ini proveinvnts 
in ft sauitory point of view, but it great dval ruOr* WiXS required to be itono. Dead 
dogs and cam might he beau rotting an the reu<Ll. Theru were toHmy idJCets which 
one uould not auter without disgust-, 

Thfl C ha i eh ah letnarked. that he woe CuiTison Bnginwir in Bombay tor s<>mo time, 
and Jis found at that time, as Isis prodecr-snor*, had toiutd hufere. him, thut the gre-nt 
difficulty wft3 that whinll WU 3 a puK^to to tins day. m>. JiuW to dla]>OsC of tiro Utght- 
3 oil. The lovel of the gi^ater piirtiou. of the island was a tow toot iodow ijigh-wator 
spring tides, and the soa tlioTctor^) sunt hark wliftt Was turned into it, during a greater 
nniiHLllce th&u CBBsponla. How to Ornpty tire ceaHpoola of a nrEllfou people every night 
illid every day was ncijly n positive puzzle. The question, what wlls to he duno with 
the sewage of London, was liardEy yet solved, and Mr- Saunders would be able to tell 
the reacting thu dlihenlfieJ that who experienced on the amrequestion in C idea (to. 

Mr, Sausders steteil tliot, ijeing a mcinbsr of the Mimieipal Bench of Calcutta, 
and & Jus ties of tlie Fecce of Calcutta, he was rather an cuitherily upon the |Joint, 
In Calcutta, ea in ilnmbay. complaint was jyade that notlllug WBS lieing iIoels tor the 
natives til the way Of ismiitury Improvcnteuhs the itftl fact being that the Iuilsh of 
filth to be dealt- with was ao enotTUOLis, tluLl a huge- expenditure of money and labour 
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made no show. The difficulty in Calcutta, as in Bombay, was what to do with tho 
sewage. Plana npon plans had boon laid before the Municipality, and it wus now 
proposed that o Joint stock Company should be formed for the purpose of taking the 
sewage out to tho Salt Water Lakes. The Government had offered overy facility in 
the way of giving land and assistance, but they declined to give a guarantee. 

Chairman. —If yun have no remarks further to make. I hope you will join in 
giving your best thunks to Mr. Tait for the very great txouule he hua taken in com¬ 
piling tliis information. We have had the pleasure of hearing a statistical paper road 
in which the subject has been in a great measure popularized, and in which the results 
have been placed before us. I have muuh pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Tait 

Mr. Shababcdix.—I beg to second it. 

Mr. Tait. —In making ouo or two observations on the two matters to which my 
attention was particularly railed during the discussion, I will not detain you long, as 
you have been very nation! in listening to this paper. I wish to express my best 
thanks to our native friends for Laving come forward to-day and spoken on this ques¬ 
tion. I deem the remarks of Mr. Dodabhai Naoroji especially valuable, because they 
have cleared up many points on which I confess myself at aea, and on which a great 
many of ns who have gone into statistical subjects are very much at sea indeed. Had 
tliis paper been read before tlve Statistical Society, before which society it ought 
perhaps properly to have been read, it would not have bod the light thrown upon it 
wlucli Mr. Dtulubhfti Naoroji lias thrown upon it The two points to which 1 have to 
refer are,—First, with regard to the disparity of tho Bexes in Bombay; and, secondly, 
as to tire mortality. There can be no doubt whatever that a very large prupurtion of 
tho mido population of Bombay is a floating population, that is, they are merely birds 
of pnssogu there, liko ourselves—it is so in Qucutta also, but possibly not to so largo 
au extent—aud the fact which was pointed out by Mr. Dadubhai Naoroji, that up to 
theuguof 18 tho number of the sexes wus very nearly equal, goes a great way to prove 
that the excess in tho number of adult males is due to the influx of people who come 
there to push their fortunes, in fact As to the mortality, all Indian statistics must 
be received with very great reserve indeed. I do uot say that these statistics ore to 
be in every case relied on. I merely taka them from the reports as I find than. I 
am quite unable to give reasons far the manifest disparity on the face of many of them. 
One of the most eminent statisticians pur hups in Europe (Dr. Farr) was hero a few 
minutes ago—a pressing engagement obliged him to leave, bat I daresay when this 
paper is printed in the Journal he will append to it a paper giving his view of the 
subject. There is no doubt that, especially as regards mortality, wc must receive 
the results with great reserve. When a man is ill he often returns to his own country, 
possibly to die there, and altogether tho conditions of social life in Indian towns aro 
entirely different to thoeu which exist iu tire towns in this country. I will only any in 
conclusion, tiiot I regard these discussions as extremely valuable, and I think the ven¬ 
tilation of these subjects will do good. Wc are at present in the very infancy of Indian 
statistical inquiry, and u vast hold for enterprise and distinction ties open to those who 
ohonse to pursue such inquiries 

On the motion of Mr. Tayler, seconded by Mr. Dadubhai Naoroji, a vote of thanks 
was passed to tho Cliairnuui. 
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MEETING. FRIDAY, ATBIL 17, 1SSS. 

E, E. EASTWICK, Esq., C.B., E.B.S., in the Ghaih. 

CuAtsjiwAN-—f£entk:anniv—BcfDre Mr. Evdabtni Naoroji reads bis paper an the 
advisability of further Jbeil itica being giv^n for Uis admission of natives into the 
Indian Civil Service, 1 will briefly statu tbo eireumutanjcus under which the quest! oil 
now cotno before un. Qa the 12 til August lust your, Mr. Dadabhai Nuonqi rend it 
paper advocating that oomputitive eKftuduatlDtiS should tube placn in India for 
jl portion oJ' the nppuintEaDute. te tbo Civil Service. Ass interesting dteetutHton 
ensued, in which Sir Herbert Edwardsa proponed as on additions! article of the 
memorial, tbac the attention of the Secretary or Btete should he culled to the deein'iblo- 
ness of establishing -icboSarsbipfis iu this country, tuunblu for live years, by natives 
between thungns of fifteen end seventeen, who should compete L'nr tlu-iu. ilotii the 
usonujrhtl find tbs additional amide tv ere approved by the meeting, and on the 
31st August a deputation from the Aasnciutinm wont te the Secretury of State, who 
CJfpressed himself fhvcurably With regard. to EsoEli points, nud gJaftxl that he was in 
oarrcBpcodenoe with Sir John Lawrence and oLbuta hi India oil Uis nubjcct, Wn do 
not know what hag token ptuco further with regard to that nclffi: spondee re, Banon 
that, Mr. Fawceft, the member for Brighton, 1ms given neiire of titc following 
motioni—“That this Home, whilst rcufl folly approving of the ^system of open eorn- 
IKJti C-iOti for appoLutuieute in the l£a±>t India Civil Servian, is of opinion that the jscople 
of India, have not a fair chance of competing for tlli-se appointments ns lung an the 
examinations am held aowImib but in London; this Ho tide would tltencfom d- -iru it 
desirable that nmaltedcously with the eumitnation in Loudon, the wmic esuminntiott 
should be held in Calcutta, Bombay, and Media*. 11 Mr. Dadabhui Naorqji propone* 
that tbo Association should support that motion, by addressing a bitter to the 
BaCfStery of State, requesting him to accede to the memorial presented on the 3 3 si 
August linst by a deputation from tl lb Association; and We art ilCte now to hoar Ileb 
arguments on (Jit quoation. 

.AdireuMtoji of EihbCtit&J, AiEfo'tfM into Lhn Indian CivU Service. 

GEEhlSn,—Since- our deputation waited on thu Secretary of Stale for India with 
the Memorial* relative to thn Indian Civil Service, I find several Objections urged 
from dilferunt quarters ■ and, us I srs that Mu FawCctt Is going to move El Ltsolil Linn, 
I bsig to Eubuiit for your coiisiikiintLcm my views on tho&fc objections. They Dux', OS for 
:is I have met wl Hi, piiucl pully these : — 

1. That the natives One not fib, un account of tljeirdedciont ability, integrity, end 
physical power and energy. 

3. That FuropCflUS would not like to servo urnlcr natives. 

3- That native ofitciuls are net sanch n^jieeteil by thu natives, und tlmt when n 
native is placed in any puricinn of omineimc^ big MlGw-WjtfELE-rymen oil ftiouml biitl ait 
ready te backbite and fclRuder bha. 

4. That nativns look tern mudt te GoveMTLfliCTlt employ incut, «DeI do not show anJli- 
ciHni indcpeudEucu of ekftmtiGr te atiike 001 fur tliemgalycn other pathE nf life. 

5. That though natives may prove good subordinates, they arc nnt Jit te be plncud 
at til* head of any du^x^tment. 

d. Th&t natives who Mick for admission into tbo Civil Service should bo AnglEcinrsl, 

7, TLiftt natives ought ndt to he put in poaLtious of power. 

8. That, the piacL-s obbLinod by ilm natives will be so many lost to the Knglisli 
people. 

3. That nadivos ore already largely employed. 


No. 4 . Ynh m 
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' To avoid confusion, I give hereafter the replies to these objections separately, but 
it is necessary to guard against being drawn into a discussion of these objections, and 
thereby missing the real point at issue. Whatever may be the weight or value of these 
objections, they are now altogether beside Ule question. The real position of the 
question at present is simply this: That, notwithstanding all these and other such 
objections, alter a searching innuiry, and after tailing them all'into very careful con¬ 
sideration, Parliament has decided and publicly enacted, “That do uativc of the said 
territories (India), nor any natural-bom subject of His Mtyesty resident therein, shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of thorn, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment under tho aaitl Company.” This enact¬ 
ment by Parliament in the year 1S84 was again confirmed in distinct, honest, and 
emphatic tonus by our gracious Sovereign iu the year 1858 : “We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects, anil those obligations, by the biasing of Almighty 
God, wo shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. .... It is our further will that, 
so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, tho duties of which they may he qualified by their 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” The tests of qualifications, 
character, and licalth nre laid down. Now the question simply is, whether these 
solemn Royal declarations and enactments of Parliament are to be fairly and honestly 
carried out, or whether they are only to he a mockery and a delusion as far as tho 
British subjects in India are concerned. This is the whole question. I have not tho 
least doubt that the intentions of our Sovereign and Parliament are honest, and tho only 
course open is, not to subject any one class of British subjects to greater difficulties and 
sacrifices than another. Every obstacle left or thrown in the way of the natives of 
India is eqnivnlent to making the Royal word and Parliamentary enactraput, as for ns 
they are concerned, a dead letter and a mockery. Tho only way in which natives of 
India can bo put on an honestly equal footing with Englishmen is by holding ex¬ 
aminations in India also. I trust that in tho debate in Parliament this real point at 
issue will not he lost sight of, and will be distinctly pronounced upon. 

The questions which will have to be necessarily discussed iu connexion with this 
point nro—1st. Whether it is practicable to hold examinations in India. It is evident 
that there can be no insurmountable difficulty. I need hardly take up your time on 
this point, as you arc all well aware that there are competent staffs of examiners in 
India. I would only throw out one or two suggestions. If it ha considered necessary 
that all tho candidates both of this country and of India should be subjected to the 
same examination, popers for both written and Dial voce oxominationB can be sent from 
here, to he opened in India in the examination rooms on the siuna day as they are 
opened here; and in the rose of the vivA voce examinations (whether papers are sent or 
not, or questions additional to tliowe given iu the papers are put by tho examiner for 
obtaining fully the object of tho tried voce examinations), if the examiners are required 
to write down all the questions put and answers given, with such remarks as may occur 
to them as to the manner of tho replies of each candidate, the Commissioners here will be 
well ablo to control the whole exominalinn, and bring it to a common standard. If, 
on the other hand, the Government of India be left to carry out the examination in 
India, there will bo no difficulty whatever in finding a competent staff of examiners. 
It is neither desirable, nor should it be expected by the natives, that the English 
portion of the service should not ho larger than the native; and a small portion of the 
annual appointments loft to bo competed for in India, ia all, I think, that they can at 
present fairly ask. In that case tho latter plan of leaving to the Government of India 
to conduct the examinations would be preferable. The chief objection to this latter 
plan is that by a nor mm to examination a native may come in who may be inferior 
to the English candidates rejected here. To avoid this diflicalty, either the first plan 
of u same papers " must be adopted; or, if the Government of India adopt a sufficiently 
high standard of examinations and u high minimum, considering tlint the number of 
appointments will bo very small indeed compared with the number of candidates who 
are likely to compete iu such a large population, tho successful candidates will not 
only be comparatively, but absolutely, good aud superior man. Again, on the other 
hand, tire chief objection (o tire “ same examination fur all ” is that as the number of 
candidates will be in tire course of time much larger in India tlum hero, on account of 
tlie immensely larger population from which they will oornc, there is some chance that 
the Commissioners may find a much larger number of natives coming high than the 
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Sectoinry of State may think doKimbtn to giya appointments ta rf, therefore, Any 
nulivto fi're dLem rejected lhI ni tlmlr English inferiors iirc Selected, tlm cry of InjnaLiofl 
will naturally arise, which ocmtlTUveuej' ought, I (Link, to be avoided. Upon the trliDl?, 
therefore, I til ink leaving the e Elimination to thu Government of India, wit]] a tuffi- 
ciantly high standard, will be She most practicable plan, ciri the ehanto is very alight crf 
i nfurioj' men passing in a very inrgB cempiiti linn, Agnesi, wJ ifitber tilt exam ill ations flbocli l 
bo iiold rn some one placa only, nr at all the Presidency towns, ia another quesiicw,. 
TJjiBfflll bo wail toft to tilQ Ylcoroy. Encli Pjoaideney Erso largo a. conn try E>y itodf 
that, if fl distribution of the nppuin [merits whig made mnemg them, tba work of the 
«Winners Wilt bo ample, nml the civil -lervantH being thus drawn from the dififarOnt 
localities of India, it larger rmd more varied experience will bo introduced into tho 
service than if they wvic a]l or most ot them drawn fnnii one provaneo only, whieh I 
think will bo an advantage These da tails, however, tmd better be icto to the judgment 
of the tba rat ary of Suite. 

As to Itu; ^aiiaral chruartor of the candidates, tho nertiftHitea wilt bo mostly from 
filie English beads of tbarr ootlrgcR, nJjntit whomatriairily nobody can object that they 
would not be AS ColiSClBntkruB nnrl honest aa tba heads of tlia mlLugca Illto. Tim 
weight of any other oortillcatea tbnt maybe produced by the candidates ean emily be 
j ndgud of by tho erjuniufng authorities. In short, Government imy adopt ttueh rales 
os thagr may deem necessary to get the Indian candidate of tbo same level with flu 
HIUfflMi, whether i o. itnquiruittcn(a, &r t pfciai&il cpierye, or in any other particular. 

If tbo natives faiT io coming np to a fair standard, it would be their own fruit; i ft eft tmly 
ask a fed* frbtL Now Hupposjuny inefficient person by eeius accident found admission 
into the service (which is vary unlikoly in a large competition for wry ibw places), or 
su]: poao that after admission 1 ilc iisl^rily of any war not found pitismctraiy; there fr 
no dlfficnlty for Government in discharging sut-ll a parson. By his ap| .on n tenant oitco 
lie does Iiot beaoma a permauent fiJttflia, Nor i& it t&immbetit Upon Government Io 
promote imy £saiTisnf who dnaR not prova. his fUaiCSA fCT pmiOOllifair So tliai'C is no 
re&son whatevoir Why the enactment of Parliament rn 1,1 nj prodamatjon of nur ^nva-Telgu 
Ssiionilil net be fidl'ly carried out, aild the nwatn bugbear of the ioav that noma native 
cflip.'dyc; may unisbehave himself be allowed to hdurfieiu with a Meoaairy aet of juabac 
and. jwlicy. 

As to tho locality for the esanainations* Ctauin NNX11, of tbe Act nf lilbS does not 
iii any. Tho fHeorotnry of Bmh? for India is not prevented from holding darainatious 
whtio he may think mocsasiry. 

The SCeOild fLUCdtiou Will bo tlLC necessary expenditure* but it is only tLRtiiral end 
quite evident tbnt tliC aatw es would only bo loo glad Lo iinvo any ekjcus-s iry porlksu of 
tbo revenue doToted to suck purposes. 

I netjd not hors dn mms than simply state that the two requests made in our 
memorial have lieon by some conlbnLuied witb coeli other as alternatives, but you ai« 

a worn they am not eu. Tiio vtiy wording of tho socornj request and the speech of Sir 
II. ISdwardos shows that tiro two POdueats Lave two d ifturont objoefs i tlm fi igt to give 
a fair. Free, nod impartial ebauto bo mo natives in entoT tiio Indian Giyil riervies un tho 
sume footing as Englishmen, oud the second to send out natives in various imlEpwidjaiit 
ptofcsEiooa to India, (< where by dtgneee they wonld form an enlightened sna unpro- 
judieed class, eneroising a great and beueitciol influenoo on nivtive so duty, and een^th 
tuting a link bciweco Ujc masses of the people on.i1i their English luliTB.” 

Whan I moved tin? meroraifel, l did ant go farther into this jaafter than pointing 
out that onr BoTaroi gn attd ttic Pni'liainent. and the press as reprf?senLing tl i □ people of 
tlLis Cauiitry, and tiio ^jresent GoverliinOnt worn of tbentui opluirrtfl which Is us pressed 
in tlni wnrcUI liavfi quoted IjeJbrn fL tiru cm Act of Parlkoiicnt and from the prod tum- 
tiou of our Sovaredgu. Even now the pre^ of tiiis country, while eommontiug on tUe 
Eluo Eooir of the emnpnrison of the Britiaii and native mle, b&ve slmostunoniitioiLsIy 
deeiored tb&t a fair held for tbe aspiration of natives of ability and ehnmeter is ono of 
tbo uaest Eiupmrtjdit Wanrs of the British mie, bath to uutkoii bL-lovned as well ns efficient. 
I also then urged tfiai tlatbest iutonut cf tb& HiTvicu rei[uired that tiifi first coinpeli- 
tion fer eulectinn rIlollI ci inks place in Lidia, in mder tiiat the selection of qtMdlfied 
nativra to ay not bu mndo from it tmall body only, but So K-Iect liiC !>?st talent and elai' 
meter fi'om Ulg whole talent and ebamcter of tl ie oou ntsy. 

Withauch a clear ease of law, justice, and uecesnty, wo may tliink, and properly 
too, tiiat I should linve nothing more to and ibat. my paper tlmnld end here. Bn 
I tmd thougbt on the CKEilfllon ofpnapa^ng tile, inemni-ial, buc jle sortie objectiiifls Itfivo 
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been since started from quarters, no matter of whatever character, and ns it is likely 
that some members of Parliament may desire to know the value of tho*e objections, 
though, os I have explained before, they are nil now quite irrelevant, I disonsw them 
one by one. 

1. “That the natives are not lit, on account of their deficient ability, integrity, and 
physical power and energy.” 

The reports of the oducation department of India and of tho administrative 
departments show wluit tho abilities and acquirements of tho natives arc, and how 
offices of trust and responsibility hitherto entrusted to educated Indians have boon 
discharged by them. 


tlint the intellect of the natives of India is equal tx> that of any other people. Its 
ancient literature speaks for itself, and the result of muilern education is that its 
universities declare, vear after yoar, that thair wnrk is successful, ami that graduates 
begin to number by nnndreds, and undemraduatus by thousands. I shall revert to 
this point again shortly, in connection with the question of integrity. 

With regard to tho general integrity and character of the whole nation, it wonld be 
too long to go ovor tho ground I have onco treated in my paper on tho European and 
Asiatic rones. Nor is it ut present necessary for me to do go, as the question now before 
us is not the indiscriminate umploytneut of natives generally in high offices of trust 
anil responsibility, but only or that class which proves itself qualified by its high 
education, ability, and character. Now, it wonld be a .strange commentary on the 
educational results of the English colleges in India (which are very justly regarded, 
both by tho English nation and the natives, as one of the greatest boons and blessings 
conferred by England upon Indian and on the character of all English intellectual, 
moral, and scientific litemture, if the highly educated youtliB of these college® did not 
also attain to high moral character. Hat as in the immutable order of nature a good 
seed caa never produce bad fruit, especially in a soil that has onco proved itself fur- 
tllo, it is not the fact that the education of these colleges docs not raiso the sense of 
moral duty of the students. I might here raison out a long oigumcut to show why tho 
natives ought to lie ami ore ns good as any other people under similar circumstances; 
but, as any length of argument or number of assertions will not carry conviction homo 
to those who have now to pronounce on this point so completely as a few actual facts, 
I applied myself to this task. Before I give you the result, I have to make one 
observation. I do not do this in any spirit of recrimination, or ill-feeling, nor do I 
wish to urge the delinquencies of any one class os any justification for those of another; 
but it is only in simple fairness ami justice that I ask English gentlemen to make proper 
allowances.’ Those gentlemen who so often enst stones at the want of integrity and 
tho corruption of the natives, should not forget how some Englishmen in India, in 
former days, were suddenly transformed into rich nawahs; how Mr. Drake got his 
its. 280,000 ; or how a number of others got their lues to side with one or other of the 
contending mttivc princes, to the tune of some millions sterling within nine years, from 
1757 to 1706,* ami how, after selling their power and influence in India in the above 
manner, the Com|<iny bought their power in the English legislature, by bribing in the 
legislature to something like 90,0001. in the year 1693 ; f how the Company’s servants 
cheated their own masters; how, in Mr. Mills’ words, in one matter, u The conduct of 
the Company's servants upon this occasion furnishes one of the most remarkable 


instances upon record of the (sower of interest to extinguish nil sense of justice, and 
even of shume.”t It is natural for gentlemen who have received a high education, and 
who begin their Indian service or life with high pay or profits, and high prospects, to 
foci indignant at the bribery ami corruption of the poor people with low education, low 
pay or profits, nnd low prospects, and exclaim bow can such tilings be. But if those 
gentlemen would only observe a little more around themselves, observe the amount 
of fmuil and “ doing ’’ in this metropolis, if they would only remember the cry very 
recently raised against butchers and grocers, and discounts for servants, the convic¬ 
tions for fiilso weights, the puffs of advertisements, the conruptiozf among the “indc- 

rwmrlAnt and intelligent eleetnra ” and their reaneetnhle ivnrrnnteTW tlint. as said nhrivo 


such things not only can be, bat arc to bo found even in this country under similar 


* Ml Hi,’ * British Indi*,' vtiL iiL, ed. 1MB, p. 326. * + Ibid., vuL L, <xL 182C, p. 115. 
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ctreujaiiljiifiefl^ lean) fe iBakfl aJInwaxicei for situi Jat phenomKrin cnnone; other purple, 
emet agree m the “ rlecidud cohvig-tion " oiprefissd by the Court uf Dreeciow,'that 
Li wb bftTfe no right to calculate on them (thn natives) resisting tempfcatinua to which 
^he r ^pem1ity of mankind in the stmt eiruumataTMH would yield.” 

The real question now, gentlemen, L& whether, vrluen natives uru si a highly educated 
ua Englishmen, they attain to the amie clmruetjar for Integrity or not, whatever may 
he the dillorencn of opbJun about tlio character of tlio whole cation* nr of native 
agency gcUoralJy, 

1 hftVU collected a tnvgo lUKLOllIlt o£ testimony with regard to motive agency, Here 

I liayg ill my hand a pamphlet of ninety-L lV o pages, ™ tilled 1 ii vidaiiccs relating to 
the Efficiency of Native Agomcr in Indio, published under the enpi/rinEultdCELcfi rtf tliu 
British India. WfHjiety, reprinted with a supplement by the British Indian Association, 
Gdetiltu, iSoU. 1 Thin pamphlet ctmtoiiLB n collection of the k'Htiiiioiiy of Iuilimi 
officials up ter ltiEU. Wo have funther lit the fWlinmentary reports of the same year a 
LiLl^n ftniulUih of uiddunne cm tha same subject, nnd also a i^ooil deal scattered ayer in 
dMereiit works* or iu periodical literature. DtLt Jifirunr present purjKHO nearly the 
whole of this moss of evidence is inapplicable; wild tbcxofursi tisLlussi lo hty before you. 
All this STidemne baa been chicllv upon tltn qiKHtiou of native ngfiucy ifinwniilg, but 
the present question is not the efioiuuey and integrity of tlw tifltlvid generally, lint of 
the particular body who nan paiH II ie I Utica] of a- high oxiLminatinn umL produce sitis- 
fftLitnry testimony uf Cllauicter. I therefore thought pen nor to requunt sevcrnl Indian 
0 IlieiiiJa now resident in this coilistiy In gi vu me j Emir opinion. I iiddmssixl ihe follow¬ 
ing letter: — 

<[ I eh all bn ciracdmjfly obliged if yon would kindly give me your opinion ns to 
the Cilioi utLoy and integrity * if thu educated natives siil ployed i n t| u? vorioud depart- 
tuCllts Of the Indian serving in offices of trust and r-LspuiuiLbLliLy.' J 

To this inquiry febYQnd gentlenien itaV’C kindly replied. I give you all those replica 
in April ud ii A, oral ieuve yon to j ndgo for youvsotvee. Out nf tire tcstlmoay nlfCOidy 
published I g;ivo you e. few extracts only in the esiiub appendix, which directly be^r 
upon the present question. It will be observoil tbsVt tlio Lqipendiul tnalimony Topr^ 
parta of India. Hit ’rt r L EeniflOJlls opinion upponrs UDih-VonruLle. He mhoitj 

II ml tViore ctrs^ nvCil tbouffh ua exeantiona. siinoe naGivos who itrtj Esj-rvln^ Ike alnto wicli 
etilOLtne.y. ISToW is is only fur men like tliesio, ami wlio inm also prove tljui'r ehaructcr, 
]]y nutter whether they arc few Or many, tbnt nur memorial akka jnr free oflmisaioil. 
IL ts only tlwiSO natives wJio Cull pn>vo theis ability by piks&dn^ thriDugh, a severeunlcol, 
and wlin run hIsjo prove their difUaCtOf by Sfttiafiu'.tory lOaLiinnny (suid notnativea in- 
dieurimiusiteLy), tlrot we msk ndrciiagirin fur. And even after sttcEt UfttivOJi tire admitted* 
ifsiny ia fnuud wanting eilher in eiiiinency [ir integrity. Shore ia noth tug toprcvnnt 
CJoverinnClit from dismiasiup him. Noama Out eminent bound to promote, DfulbSaiatiB&ed 
w L Hi tbo ilierits of any Servant, Against Sir W. Denison’s opinion representing klfulnns, 
w li&ve, on tEto otljer hand, n dMcront opiciou from Lord IIerri.4, Sir C. Tsevaly^ru, 
General Briggs, and Mr. Edwnn I Erlaltby. On a fai r CstimU to of tha wEloTu rtvEdunee, 
I venture to isundude ttmt tlio educated natives of India, when employed In the pub] Jo 
service, Aitss proved their eJliclencj' and integrity. My humble testtniony msiy be worth- 
loss, especarLlly in n mutter in wliieb I am one of fny peEstioners; but £ tlustk I may at 
loiiftt Fay what 1 eonscientinualy believe* lliat as a native, anil therefore having good 
opporUmity of liEinwLlig (ho private churactor of the euuciLti!d natives of the iSaiuhay 
PrcsLiluncy * lofiLiy of wllrtln were my st udcnlts, fellow-students* fri Cuds, neqoaiohLtiocs* 
or fellow'laliuuiiarfLiiL public mevementa (witLout undcrlnktng to give mi opinion as to 
their dhcleney, thengn I know well their libility), I coEiavicntionsTy betievt- tluiC their 
integritv is undnnhtcd, aud that they are aetnuW by a true and UL-nnine ran of 
InomE duty in their good cendnet and public spirit. Among them a spii it of ceudaraii- 
ing any UpW rtf duty, to tlio want of whicii* aiuong natives generally. Sir R. WjlUhCu 
allude^, is gutting very strong, and ties severest repimch that nuy one iidiuinIsLcrS hi 
mLOchnr is to tell him that ho did act btifcmVe in rt way worthy of his cducatim. 'I’hu 
fyaling among llltrn is wy at long, tbnt their high ci l.ucation den Hindu (rnm Uiem a 
high moral eiinracter, usid a perfmnuftuce ef their duties. I can givo extmetd of open 
ceils urC fnim the native piOKJ. <>nr present ru I era may well be jirautt of such result 
rtf tbcEr inlucnLltUiat C^tubliahmsutH* find ]>oin& Eu iE os isne cif ilieir tELOligost clidiiiM 
upon OUr hiyulty and gratitudfi. It only now remains fin ear ridel's to Jet tUCii rcsClltii 
bear good fruit, instead ofrnnning inbAiiscouLcuE Lind Ulischief, Eiy giving ft LiLrSJld 

* LcLicr Li> PtitgiL Offi'oraiiicni, dated said July. LStiJ, 
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reasonable scope for the taluiit evolved. The question is simple: either the natives 
must be allowed to have a fair share in the administration of tho country, or tho nutiou 
must bo kept ignorant, and the rulers take tho chances of the results of such ignorance 
and hatred for foreign rale combined thcruwitin 

I am glad to say that as far as I am aware of the views of some of the English 
principals and professors of the colleges in the Bombay Presidency, they are the 
same with mine, and it is with much pleasure I find that Sir A. Grant, the present 
Director of Public Instruction, lias distinctly recorded his opinion as follows. In his 
report as Principal of Elpkiustone College, 4 for 18<i2-G3, lie says, “As far as my 
experience goes, nothing can be more untrue than the common notion that English 
education is injurious to tho moral principle of natives, In tho College, I have 
invariably found that students improve in tnutwnrthtness and respectability in direct 
ratio to their improvement as scholars.” Any doubts about the physical energy or 
pluck of the candidates can cosily l>e removed by requiring any te*ts for the purpose. 
Certainly the people with whose assistance, as the native army, the British Indian 
Empire lias been mustly built up, cannot be pronounced ns wanting in physical power 
and energy. They ought to have a fair trial. From the political cause of lou*j 
subjection to foreign rules, and several religions and social causes, it cannot be deniou 
that the people of several portions of India are enervated,—those of Lower Bengal I 
am told especially; and some Englishmen, observing the effeminacy of these people, 
have drawn tho general conclusion with regard to all India. But about this 
very people Mr. Anstey told ub the other day: f “ Who were tho Sykhs when their 
prophet first found them out? .Poor miserable starving fugitives from Bengal, of 
whom thi-ir great founder, knowing well the stuff from which Asiatics were made, 
looking with a prophetic eye into the future, said, * I will teach the sparrow to striko 
the eagle.’ In comparison with tho great dignity of Auruugzebe, it was the sparrow 
us compared to the eagle, and in less than a century the sparrow did strike tho 
eagle.” 

Let, therefore, the natives once feel that it is time for them to shake off tliis 
effeminacy, and that, under the blessing and asgts of UtO British rule, there is full 
scope far the head, heart, anil bund, and I have no doubt that they will prove them¬ 
selves worthy of the power and civilization they once possessed, and of the blessing 
uf the new regeneration now bestowed upon them by the light of tho higher enlight¬ 
enment imil civilization of the West by their British rulers. 

In short, whatever may be the value of the objection as to tho efficiency, 
integrity, and energy of tho natives, the very fact that none can find admission into 
the service who are not qualified us required removes the objection altogether. I 
once more wish to impress that it is not only the willingness of a native to be 
examined that will find him admission into the examination-room, but he will havo 
to prove to tho satisfaction of Government that he is a person of character, in the 
same wny as the candidate is required to do here; that his further promotion will be 
entirely in the hands of Govemmeut, and his failure will bring dismissal. 

2. “ That Europeans would not Ilka to servo under the natives.” 

This I cannot help considering as a libel on the English character. I have a 
much higher opinion of it than to believe that Englishmen are not capable of 
appreciating and respecting true merit. Moreover, facts disprove this objection. Tho 
luitivo judges of tli© high ns well os the jsuljordinute courts, and natives in any other 
iiusitiDu of eminence, ore respected by English subordinates. Englishmen serve both 
hero nud in India native masters with ©very respect. In the Bombay dockyard, 
Englishmen served under native superiors. In short, it would be strange if it were 
otlienvisc, for Englishmen aro especially alive to merit. Why, if there be uny 
Englishmen in the service, who should be so last to their sense of duty and apprecia¬ 
tion of true merit as to bo reluctant to serve under natives of merit, they do not deserve 
to be in the service at all. 

3. “That native officials are not much respected by the natives, and are envied 

aud slandered.” * 

This objection can only be the result of the ignorance of the feelings of tho natives 
towards officials of real merit, be they Englishmen or natives. The gratification of 
seeing their own countrymen rise in dignity and hononr is naturally as great among 
tho natives as among any other people. That narrow-minded or interested people will 

* BomLay Education Itnport* 1*62-63, P- 01. 
t' Journal oltbc East Judin Asaosialion,' No. 2 , i>. 1«2. 
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(iuvy oiEier.s La a trait wb icti ctm be met with an much uddu Aliy other people as 
ftuwng the natives of India. Only same weeks ago I read in the "Hindu IigEhnncr 1 
of Bombay, of 1 fj L Ij Jauniirv Just, “Wti liail ivith excessive juy Cl kG Selection of 
Ifr, Mhadoo Gwind Ifcuiade, ALA., LI*B. n NEuyndhish of Kulapore, to fill Uie chair 
of English Litcmtnra and History in Die >;i|jhiiLsW« OolW , + The Loftour 
wMcji Lb thus conferred nn Jlr. llamula id rk mu oil duEOLVud bv Jjim as it in suggestive 
Of his superior accurnpl iduuen Is Os it Athol nr, ami we IiAve lint the sligUte 4 t"d!iJUh£ 
that it will causa modi bfitfornotioii to all who tako an interest In thu'eamse of the 
education of the youth of this Ib-esidency/' This is a fur specimen of tha feeling* of 
the natives tu'.V liLi.Is their ooiratrymffll of merit, I am give to ore astrActs if lie ce^iiy 
^ haul wjh appointed PrOfet&or of Mathematics in the aarne college, I can candidly 
Hiy that 1 think £ WAS looked upon with very kitullv fualinga by my Otniniirnmi 
aRantLl me generally, as well JU by the students of the College and the m^teid uf the 
HibOol dOpnrtmALita, The fading of my Enfojxmn ool leagues were to kind towards 
iilfi that 1 sLii.lL id ways rtoDambar tlMUH with pleasure ami gratitude. 

Turning to OtEicii.il IcStLasDay, I think IlOIiO eiLii bo inure satisfactory and complete 
than tlie following :— 

In one of the Government Gmsuttos af Oalcaii liv, of lust year, th& following pum.- 
grapli appeared:—’ f The Gcvamor-Ganemi in Council hits received, with einCOiD 
regret, □Ificiul Intimation of the death of the Honunmhle S'hiUuhdouiLth Pundit, me of 
tha Judge* of Her Majesty's High Court at Port William. Tllfl HhHonrabEe tot 
Chief Jostk'C III euirun union ting Cilia ink-Hlgucira tu the Governor-General Inn? said, 

1 iSo Jin- as Mr, Justice Ebaniboonattl PuulIlE WAS concerned, tile experiment of 
appointing a native gentleman tu a mat ill the High Court has auweedod, Hu Lad a 
OQUBidembte knowledge Of hie profession., and & thorough neimainlbuiee with the 
natives, I have always found him nought, boaoambla, ami imlepmdffiiL and I 
believe that hri was looked Up tu hy Ills countrymen with rcsjiuot tuid ijfiuhiielico, 1 
Thu i u beii:at which both in. Indio, and Hriglund mtuchea to the experiment of placing 
eL native gentleman in tho LighCit judicial ill uutloti. in, the country Im* In l kneed t Lug 
GovorhDP-tjBLiarjLl in Council to make public the Opinion uf tlic liunoursthle the Chief 
Justine, in which Ills Emollrmey entirely agroiw,’ 1 

Gultaillly Lbo uhevc ex tmclu piuvu anything but envy. They ahn> disprove tllfi 
first ohjeetiiMl £ls to the uhdi Ly und ehameLer of tbe nafi ve^, E?Jr A. (J rant ij uo 
onliJiary judge Of Suholursllllx AUd that !(e sltOuId appoint a notavc OS Pj-oieaajr of 
Englieh Lite nature and History spealia vnlmncs. The teatimony of ihe Guvernoi- 
tieiiuial and tha Chief Justice about Pundit Shamboonatli spaakstor ItsolL 

Tbe Court of Director* *Ly r “ The liLiility ond integrity of a large and inereasing 
iLucahcr of tho native judges to whom the yrcdLttr purt of tlm civil juriedicLiuQ hi 
India is now miumitteil, nitd the high e±.timatLoil iu which many ataung tliem Ate 
huld hy their fellow ■countrymen," ■MieT 

The Nortli- West 1‘rovmcLS report tl mt the Ccm'ta of HAllorary Magistrates appear 
to IkwsuEs the cou itdence of tho pCupleJ 

i. “ L That unlives look ioO much to Goverrunout employruout, anil du not sliow 
fiulfleiellt iudi^iendeUCe of charaeter to striku out for thEin.-.olviy editor paths of life." 

This is also OOiilttiry Ed facts, ftlld Ijels I Is origlu in supariioift] observation^ or in 
ths knowledge of itarticular loadltles. That they should look to Government np» 
polntments, omi wifek to os]jre to u shAre iu tho aJmhifotmtiou of their own eouiLtiy, 
ij only Aa uatuiaf with tliem as with Htiglisljinca here. Until tately tliore were volv 
few open Lug* for eilnaited mc-ii. The logal profcHsicm being now open h: tlmiA, many 
ore guing to it. Tbe ijuxlwai piTjfgst,{ou is availed of 03 far as it out lie, in spite of 
thu pi^judieca ?ijg;:insl; direct iou. But, except at the Pot-ski Cl ley and some other 
large (owns, an educated doetur can hardly gut practice suited to his ]ais:tiiOT. j tJiO 
nuiiihor, thorefurs, of wall-educated practitioners who can at present pursue this 
profession with pro tit is limited. The foot lliat Uurnpuan doctor* ehiolly cuaiine 
thuEttselvas to tho Plteideney aiad Some few other towns, shows tllftt the field for 
educated mcdicaL meat is nut yet ve ry large. Tilt edueELtud theolugical profession has 
yet to ho created, cJCCGpt juuorig nallve 01 iristious, Thu GuiniatL HLudba of India 
Laves heacL ruerehai i Is from time imlikcniOli ul, float they are still as entgqiruiirig fla over. 
There is el largo internal cnniuiereo carried on by the liotlvos. Many among educated 
natives Wcudd glELdly bfsXSiO* meitibllllta, or ft>llow other pmfLssLDat-, if they had the 

4 ■ Fj[u,-jlI iDUELl J SesrwiSjca iiT ] SSI/ jh JJ. 

t' lOainu, Mural, ac^ I^UBrrss, lscr/ ji. ss. 
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requisite capital or means. During the years 18G2-64, when there was such a rush 
for trade and speculation, ninny natives left Government service. The manufactures 
of England, especially textile, have broken down very much the corresponding in¬ 
dustries of India; arid now. as the establishment of manufactories is & question of 
large cupital, it is naturally shut to those who do not possess it. Still, several natives 
get employment In such as are established. In railways and other works they are 
ready to be employed. Besides, civil and marine engineering is adopted by several. 

In short, this objectinu muy be ausweml briefly in tills way—that there ore only 
about 400 natives in Government service at a salary above 300i per annum and 
upwards (see Return 201-206, 1858, 223; sec, u, 1850). What do all those other 
thousands of natives do who are also corning as much ? So fur as the native finds an 
independent opening, lie does not fail to take advantage of it. I know from my 
experience of the educated natives of the Bombay Presidency, that they ore very glad 
to have independent careers. 

So far was I convinced of this and of the necessity of affording facilities for new 
comers, that I made an attempt in 18G4 to adopt some menus to enable highly- 
tidcnted natives to continue their studies for professional careers o/fer completing 
their colletro education. One of the natives of ltaralray offered a Inc, and some others 
Rg. 175,000 for two fellowships of Its. 200 and Us. 3U0 per month respectively, and 
oaked Government to contribute as much; bnt unfortunately the offer was not accepted 
by Government. 

In addition to tlic9c fellowships, which were intended to encourage high education 
and high independent careers, there was also started for the less educated, and the 
cuti-rprising spirits generally, a “Students' Loan Company," to lend money at 
moderate interest to persons wishing to visit England and other places, to complete 
their education or to learn any trade, art, or profession. The Its. 300 fellowship and 
the Students* Loan Company were intended fur the benefit of all India. The com¬ 
mercial crash broke down all these proposals. I don't think that there cau be any 
question that the natives do oof look to Government employments any more than the 
people of any other country in idmilnr circumstances. Supposing, however, for 
argument's Eako, that there was among the natives same tendency to ltjok a littlo too 
much to Government employments, tltat certainly can be no good reason that they 
should therefore bo debarred from aspiring to a reasonable extent to a share in the 
service of their own country when modified by their ability and character. It is said 
that this tendency was observed in Lower Bengal, but, even in that part of India, tlm 
tendency, if it ever existed to any unreasonable extent, is now chnnging. The body 
of Independent barristers, solicitors, mid vakoels, doctors, and merchants shows that 
even the Bengalees are not blind to tho advantages of independent careers as they 
become opou to them. 

5. 4 * That, tlinngh natives mnv prove good subordinates, they aro not fitted to bo 
placed at the head of any deportment." 

Without giving a fair trial, such an objectinu is, to say tho least, very unreasonable. 
Besides, the objection is not borno out by facta. In any instances in which natives 
Itnve been put in positions of trust and responsibility, they have shown themselves 
equal to tln-ir duties, ns yon must have seen from the evidence I have read to yuu. 
If, in auy case, Government found inefficiency, there oonhl be no difficulty in 
removing it, just ns it docs with English servants. Moreover, after getting admission 
into tho service, the natives would not be nut at tho head all at once. They will 
have to show their efficiency, and to work uinir way np; and Government will have 
every opportunity of testing whom they enn trust and whom not with higher positions. 

li. “ That natives who seek for admission into the civil service should be first 
Anglicised." 

The education that natives receive in Iudia is in itself a process of Anglicising 
them, with this advantage, that they retain tho sympathy and knowledge of their own 
country; and if a native is required to visit this country after hia selection by the first 
competition, the object of tho visit to this country will be realised. If it be thought 
that two years* visit to this country is not enough, there can be no difficulty in 
arranging and requiring the native successful candidates to spend a little longer time 
hero; because the reasons why English candidates are required to go to India at an 
early age do not apply to the natives, ns tho natives do not require to be aoclimatizod, 
nor do they require tho same time to lcsu» the diameter, thoughts, and habits of the 
people tltat foreigners do. 
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I do Tint mean to say that youug hoys Hhoolri not also bo brought here for educa- 
ticm. Pun there arc many diftLoTiltii-d mid troubles f(jr taking com of them. Uni era 
fJocKJ! caro ia token toktCp them within the chuttil of the cincle of good society, them 
its some danger of evil f listens! of good resulting. When those educated in India come 
here at a mature ago, everything tliey see jg novel to them., erary mranaait of their 
hwijouxo here is valuable, unit spent in compnriwiw ; they return to India entfaaiaatlCt 
and do much good. We know what gOtul a KoiHuralag Monljl Or a Draiibbdy FmajeiJ 
has done to tbcii' country by tetuir Visits Item. Ndw t it ia n»£ to IjC understood that 
tlin uLjuctimiit given above to very young boys corning huce, or whait I havo said 
in favour of visits sit ji grtutsir ego, apply generally. Thom um some you Si w under 

my Kllru for miyehiI years, wlif> I itm Euro will (Jo credit to tJienwel cep ami BeoeDt to 
tl iOir conntryu I give tile nbov c pr*# afttl «mj* not us o .^Hscuhitinn, but the sctonl muni t 
ot my esperkmce during the past- twelve yeara, during whroh time a good many youHlb 
have been under my cure, coming 1mm (it rlfflbranfc ngus, from about tcu to twenty-one. 
Upon tins wlvole, I think that. the itEcgstfty of coming here at an cariy age cannot be 
mrsiniublv rsrgpd ngaitsst holding □ in mi nations iu India, There ia much to be said 
in faTnrtlf of both surly and late visits to thla country, and the best (t,uib(? will bo to 
llnve- a proper proportion of both. As I shall point out htreaflGr, tlmm nns strung 
objections urged to making compulBOiy fmy visit at all to tSiis cAEultiy, oi tlier befriro 
or alter solecLioai. on account of rho casto dilBeudty for tlw Hindus, wlio form the 
oF tbc native pr^jnlation. 

7, H That imtiffi ought not to bn put in 'EfO^Ltinii^ nf power.* 1 
ll' the British rule is to be baaed rrn Yelling {jOteGtot mod EiiLron* loyalty, it is necr*?- 
sriry that muana bn fic] opted tog!Vo lliC mit.ivua an lutcrttot iu and a gratitude for the 
Btitisb rutej by giviog them a HaistmabJc irSiarv and voice lit the foljLiiui strati on of 
tile country. If Indbi is a trugt for tlio good of Jnd ia 7 tb-t tro^C ought to be fui tlLfuity 
diischnr^eiL If. is rntkor atnmgo that tlaTO sknuld ever limi.'e bocii at tliui day 0 
neaessiEy tc usk Yflietlrcr tbu BritLsli or nutivn rulo was im^ru llkvd by the natives. 
Tiio qiieRtiou should have been by this time put beyond oil doubt. There is no oolu- 
I^LriHon between law above siovereign and. soveircijgn above law, I iuusc wait for 
another oppoit.uniry to give my views fill I y on this sul fleet. I f, iustec d of ftjnring to 

E i.V'0 a rUi«iO]]ELbLu shano of power to tho icutiveE, our niters would do what rftmnma dn 
e dofle.tbcy may tyoIL ohalInni^c tlm whole world to sny wiiochur they hu’ie Hob aided 
nobly, UultMs tins ]iucipie are bmglil kh-Liii.: Pritisb rule and machinery of iulniiiitn- 
t rati on are, and are btought up with the idea that the British rule is a blessing to 
theiio, it is simply unreasonable to hope that they euulii appreciate white they do not 
nndcFEftan rl. W e luuy a* well oypoch the bl tnd to appreeiatq a paiutln If with thEs 
Jmewled^e, by national education, I& eraociated n gratification e£ tliu high aspirations 
and ]ji.Ltrkii:c foctiuga of blue; educated nu(ivc far a voice and tbarc til tlie gOVomifUent 
of ids country, imd if the material pmsficri ty of the nait* is pnjmolcd by a bold policy 
ter public works to develop the rosourees of the country, and if tee princes jmd ties 
arisLocracy be sure of good faith with them, nstd receive the benefit of .good oilvhf, 
Eritiiin amy well point to its handiwork with prida, end India may fur ever remember 
with gratitude the band that rofjseU lt. If, iu ennuidomtiou of tbs intErCKt which 
ftngjand boa to retLin herpQwpr in India, it gave India, the bouL-fit of all her mUueucu 
and cmidib by ^ua ran teeing the Indian debt, Ulo relief to India of aome two iifiilioas 
ay'Bor will go fur to tha attaiuLncnt of tlLC oUiCt objects. Great indeed would that 
atutasenan be, tiio beimBirtOr of IhCliu, who would achieve this glorious work of 
rCgcliEraiin^ a nation of 200 millions. If the Briti-di don't prove bett-r rnlem, why 
should they be in India ? Ho wever, he the value of ten fibayu rnnntrkK what, it miiy, 
one thing ia corhiin, llnat Among the remedies pniutod out, and tiioss I tide k ns 
sary to muko the Brltisli rrle popular and haloveih tliis. one at leiuit, of giving freely 
and irnpn rtially to the natives a shore in the adminiEtmtion of the country, is admitted 
cm all munis, hy tliecje who have given thoir opinSens to tlic Viceroy, And ttmir r^iewo™ 
in the l J res9 And Parluununt, I will just n-imrk tie re that, in eounootion witli the 
lirsCftjidty of giving a Arisen in the Application of tl i& TBTCiUU'a, the vory medest pro¬ 
posal mode in a petition, hjjtlle British IudlAll Assncmtion of Calcutta, reported In the 
: Timoa of India/ Summary, of 7th March lent, will, I hnpo, lurvd due CaaJstileMhuIl 
fl^om tbe Secretary of Shite ter Ind la, 

-That tlmre iu no dftiiget In etilrahtiJiff power to educated natives is proved by the 
woll-k nowji fact tilftt they nn fiord Olid and ^Lppncoiafn I lie lK-ndlte of ItegLifih 

rule, and, iu the wanls of Sir ii. Froro^ Lf And now, wherever I go t [ find dm hBst 
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exponents of the policy of the English Government, aud the mast able coadjutors in 
adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India, among the ranks of 
the educated natives,” &o., &e. I also showed this ftt some length in my paper on 
“ England's Duties to Indio.” r~tr~ 

8. “That the places obtained by the natives will be so many less to the English 
people.” ° 

The mere statement of this objection is its own condemnation as to its selfishness 
and want of a duo sense of justice, statesmanship, ami the high moral responsibilities 
of the British in India. It is the plain duty of Government to secure the most 
efficient service they can, and tor tlmt puiposu let the words proclaimed in the name 
of tho Sovereign be honestly fulfilled, “ that us far as may ho our subjects, of whatever 
race or cried, ho freely und impartially ndmitlod to offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by their educutiun, ability, and integrity to dischnrgu.” 
To compel the natives to come to England far competition for service in their own 
country is no more reasonable, free, or impartial, thau it would bo to compel English¬ 
men to go to India or Australia for admission into the Civil Service in England. 

0. “ That natives are already hugely employed." 

The facts, however, are tlieso. There arc above 1700 Europeans in the covenanted 
service* in Iudiu at a cost of above three inillious per annum, at a salary of from 2101. to 
25,!)U0/. per annum i,Boturn 116 to i860). There are 84D Europeans aud Anglo-Indians 
m the unoovenanted service, at salaries of 300/. and upwards; while of natives there 
mxi only about 600 at a salary at und above 240/. a year (lie turn 201—vi. 1858, 223, 
sec. IL, 1850), of whom about 350 are between 2401 and 3C0/. per annum. This 
return will also show bow very few—only about a dozen—natives there aro at Kduries 
at aud above 840/. a year. Since those returns there have been soino few more librii 
positions given to the natives, but I cannot say whether there is yet any or more thau 
one or two above the salary of 2000/. per annum. 

In my remarks of ciourae I dou’t mean to say tlmt tliero are not, and would not 
hereafter be, found black sheep uniting the educated natives ns among any other 

C de, but that iu a fair trial the natives will come up to tho average of ability und 
esty of any other people. 

there is ouly ono more point to which I wish to draw your attention. To tho 
rlindco tho canto question is socially of great importance till tho system is broken 
down. It may bo said tlmt a eandiilate tor the Civil Servicu ought to show that he 
lias the moral courage to break through such trammels. This lie would do by his 
vmt to this country after liia selection, but it is certainly not reasonable to expect that 
ouy one should subject himself to great sacrifices both of money and social position ou 
the risk of the uncertain result ot his venture. If he succeeds in liia competition in 
Imho, ha acquires a certain position of respect, and he cuu then well undertake tho 
journey to this country witJi the 100/. for the first year, and 200/. for the second year, 
which will be allowed to him by Government, with the double object of completing 
hH qualifications and of giving a finish tn his education, and of dealing with the 
trammels of caste with advantage. Tt is not proper to sneer at the cowardice of sub¬ 
mitting to tho caste system. The English even now have their trammels in other 
shapes, as of fushians, society, <tc., and had till very lately tlicir exclusive guilds. The 
English ought also uot to forget at what cost refornuitkius lmvc taken place iu Europe 
and what previous ])rep,miliou of tl*e rcvir.d of knowledge has been neceasarv, and 
lius led to them. Iho iliudii lnstiUitiou of caste has a growth of centuries, ami over 
n people numbering above a hundred and fitly millions. It is so intimately mixed 
with wine of tho most important social relations of births, deaths, and marriages. 

iidiffiJidtica TnnC0 to 10 11111110 for 1,10 difUcaltie *sacrifices of overcomLig 

Some English and nntive gentlemen, with much effect, urec tlmt the Hindus 
should not bu subjected to this sacrifice at all, by being required to come to this 
country even after selection. When I consider the udvwntogBS of travelling in foreign 
countries, which u so much considered of for tho youth of this country even, when 
I sec the necessity of the natives in high positions being able to deal with English 

ot the 
s selee- 



i ^ —" ™ * “^5 “ a ww " a iiiuuuB oomiriff here. even after 

tho selection, will have to pat up with niVich iuconvcuionco uml srcriflcc, and be some¬ 
thing of martyrs in a good cause. 
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I am also enilioldened to adhere to this opinion by finding that some of the nativu 
papers of Bombay, conducted by HirnUts themselves, have also expressed their views 
that the visit to this country after selection is desirable. Moreover, in tlie petition from 
the Bombay Association, adopted at a largo and influential meeting nt tho bouse of Its 
President, the Hon. Mnnguldna* Natboobhoy, and by lust odvico being extensively 
signed by all clames of natives, it is ulso proposed, ■ that if necessary they (tho selected 
candidates) may he required to proceed to England to receive a course of special 
training, prescribed by tho existing regulations, for which there ora greater facilities 
in Europe than in India.” Besides, though there tuny bo some inconveniences to tho 
first native civilians, the respectability of their position, and the ccrbdnty of tho 
number of such otliciala increasing every year, will give tlicm in time suflicictit 
weapons to fight their buttles against lasing caste. Also, if I am not mistaken in my 
impression, 1 think tho following circumstance has already met the difficulty, or at 
least prepared the way for the visitors to this country, after their selection, being able to 
deal with some, east* and power with tho question of losing caste, I remember, whether 
from reading or from conversation I cannot tell, that his Highness tho llolknr intended 
to send some pundits to this country. He called a meeting of the l&irucd Brahmins, 
and uskod their opinion. It was decided, in that assembly, tliat persons going abroad 
lor Stnt 4 purpose* do not lose caste, because in the glory and height of Hindu power 
ambassadors went to different courts for slate purposes. If an, tliat will bo jimt tho 
proper iBBBMlt for mImW candidates. Alter tiieir selection, being servants of the 
/Stub, and lming required by their Sovereign to visit this country for qualifying them¬ 
selves for State purposes, they cannot lose caste. 

It is said by some that if Government grant tho second part of our memorial, by 
conferring scholarships upon youths after a certain competition, those youths will bo 
able to study for the service and compete here; and the object of opening the service 
freely ami import-hilly to the natives of India will bo gained. Nothing can l« u gnaiter 
mistake, 1 think. Now it must be home in mind tliat the aclinlnrsliip* are intended to 
leave tho scholnrs holding them free tn pursue whatever professional study they like, 
in order especially to creutu an independent class of educated native gentlemen. If tho 
stipend of these scholarships is sufficient to enable youths to come here, its natural 
eil'cel will bo that most of them will prefer other independent pnMon^ ns certain in 
their results, to studying for the Indian service with the risk of failure, and the wuut 
of opportunity to learn any profession afterwards. Then to the Hindi! the failure in 
the competition hero will lie the greatest injury possible; for having first incurred tho 
penalties of losing caste, and the displeasure of his friends, tho mark of failure on his 
forehead, no matter whether deserved or not, would render him uu object of ridiculo 
among his couutrymcu. Such an amount of sacrifice it is utterly unreasonable and 
cruel to exact. But after he is selected in India, and is sure of his position, it is 
reasonable for important purposes that some saciificc and inconvenience should be 
asked from him. There is another way in which mere dependence upon these scholar¬ 
ships will not secure tho free admission of the /*.•*< talent of the country. We must 
remember that it is not tho homo who makes the best start tliat always wins. So by 
tliis plan of scholarships, if oven all studied for the Indian service, contrary to the retd 
object, tlio Statu will do spending money ujiou good sturtcra only, wliether they may 
ultimately succeed or not. But by allowing the competition in India, tlie State* 
without title expenditure gets the actual winner* of the race in a competition of a large 
number, who have proved tiieir mental calibre as well as their character, by their stay 
through a trying college course and by fulfilling nil tlio conditions of ability and 
character for admission, and wlio at an advanced ago can lie left by their frleuds to act 
a* they like, and are able to take caru of themselves. While tlie boys are very young, 
many parents would he unwilling to allow their sou* to go to n distant country out of 
their own core, and thus again the area of selection for the scholarships will be much 
limited, but young men at tlio age required for the competition are more free to act 
mul more able to take care of themselves. So that wo then have a competition among 
nil those who have proved talent and diameter. You will sec, therefore, that though 
these scholarships may remote the obstacle of money, there an*, in the cure of the 
Hindus especially—who, it must he borne in mind, form llio principal population of 
Italia—otlmr most serious ob-iincles, which can only be dealt with by transferring the 
examination for a portion of tho selection to India. 

Tho Governor-General in bis resolution lost Jeor admits that “las is fully alive to 
tho urgent political necessity that tho progress of education lias created, for opening up 
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to natives of ability and character a more important, dignified, and lucrative sphere of 
employment iu tho administration of British India; ” and, ns the remedy, big Excel¬ 
lency recognizes the eligibility of natives for only some higher grades in the non-regu¬ 
lation provinces. Fim of all, the naturul effect nf this will be, that those serving and 
living in those provinces will very likely have in time the little benefit thus lu-ld out, 
while in the regulation provinces—tbo*-o in which education hns advanced must—the 
natives of which liuvo the greatest claim for a share in the administration as British 
subjects of long standing, should bo required to incur all tho sacrifices and risks 
(which to tho Hindu are of no oidimuy older) involved in a visit to this country for 
several years os youths. If the political necessity is so emphatically admitted bv the 
Viceroy, I do not see how it is possible to rest satisfied with offering a few situations 
in the non-regulation provinces. Murk ngniu, it is only to men of ability and charac¬ 
ter. If so, how can anything short of a free competition in IudiA give a satisfactory 
fulfilment to this political necessity, and an huneafc performance of the promise of our 
gracious Sovereign ? 

Such bonast and candid declarations of necessity and justice, when followed by 
poor and inadequate fulfilment, naturally create dissatisfaction oml irritation. 

It is said that high appointments in the uncovenanted (service mar be 'riven to 
natives in tins regulation provinces also; but if qualified natives uro to bo trusted with 
such high appointments in the unoovonnnted service, in regulation or noii-re-nilntion 
provinces, why nre they unfit to enter the cuveunuted service? Certainly "no one 
means to say that high uncovenanted apjiointmeuta require less truBtwoitliinesn 
responsibility, respect, or confidence than covenanted appointments. ILis the word 
uncovenanted ” such a charm that it at ones© removes all those ubjectious which are 
urged against the free and impartial admission of quulifiod natives into the covenanted 
service ? If the declarations of Government are sincere, of which I have no doubt then 
I see no escape for the houast iul fi hnent of the words of our Sovereign aud Parliament, 
from holding examinations in Indio, as proposed by us, so nB to put all Her Majesty's 
subjects on a fairly equal footing. J J 

Again, in the uncovouanted service also, the principlo of appointment or premotion 
should be fitness, no mutter whether the right person bu European or native, only 
that the principle should bo honestly adhered to. 7 

It is sometimes urged that natives do not loom for learnings sake. It is strange 
anybody could bo expected to appreciate a thing before he knows what it is. Edu¬ 
cated uatives Ailly appreciate learning. 

i gentlemen, I have aitisfied you that educated natives have already shown 

ability and character as among any other peojtie (and which is tacitly admitted by 
tho Viceroy himself), and that the only hones! way of fulfilling the promise of our 
Sovereign and Acta of Parliament, of both ring the best talent for tho service, and of 
incrmsLug the loyally and gratitude of India, is by giving a li-ee .idmisaon to such 
natives of ability and character by comjietition in India. 

l m * W !S ba T e ? b ^‘ rv ® d fc hat I have nut entered into any discussion of die great 
bouoiit to the administration and of tlie encouragement and inducement to high edu¬ 
cation, not only among the ]»coplo generally, but among the higher and aristocratic 
classes, by the granting of our petition. Tho whole of Iudia will by this concession 
be quite electrified. But as on this point there is no doubt or question,‘it is imuece*sury 
for me to take up your tame, nor could I enter on it fully in this paper 3 

Now. gentlemen, I have said my say, aud leave to you to say or act as you think 
P r conclude by moving the resolution of which I have given nntioe •— 

I lint n letter be uddre^ed to tho Secretary of State for Indio. with a conv of this 
paper, to request him to talco it into his consideration, and in reply to Mr H Fawcett's 
Tu tUomau,orial l ,rcseilted on - Ut Al ’gust Inst by u deputation from 

• Appendix B. 
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Reply from Sir II. Monttiomkry, 28<-tf March, 1SCS. 

I hnvo not had any experience of the educated natives of India. I conclude ynu 
menu those who have received n Eurnpimn education ut the Presidency towns. 

Unt 1 hivvo been associated for years with natives who have risen to positions of 
trust under the Government in the NnrLIi-Wcaiorn Provinces and in the Puujnub, and 
I have a very high opinion of their efficiency and integrity. 

I like to see such a class brought more und nxire into tho Government—men who 
have proved themselves to be good servants of Government. 

I enclose a memo, that may interest you, and which I wrote a few days ago.* 

Reply from Six Hbrbeut Edwardes, 23nl March, 18GS. 

In reply to your note of the 21st, I do not clearly understand what you mean by 
the term M educated natives.” I have been employed in civil and political duties siuoo 
184G, aud have wide ex]jeriencc of native officials in India, mostly educated in tho 
native course of atndy. Tbcir ability nnd general efficiency in the administration of 
affair* is r cry great indeed; but I grievo to say that I cannot give the same testimony 
to their integrity. Tho one great difficulty in tlie civil administration of Indio, judicial, 
fiscnl, or police, is the readiness of the people to corrupt, nnd of the native officials to 
be corrupted, The daily and hourly task of English officers is tlint of saving tho 
people from themselves. The conviction which I have derived from a lifo in that 
country is that the Indian intellect is of the highest order, and that tlio solo want of 
India is a moral regeneration. He who will help this on is tho real friend of India. 

Measures which aro not in this direction will torn out to bo whitewash. 

Second Letter to Sir H. Epwardrs from Dadabhai Naoroji, 24tA March, 1SCS. 

Many thanks for your letter of yesterday. Kindly excuse for trouhling again. 
What I desire tojtnow Is, whether, as far as you uro aware, that particular das* of 
natives who have received education in tho English college* of India lmvo discharged 
with integrity or not the duties of trust and responsibility with which they have been 
entrusted. 

Reply from Sir H. Edwardes, 25 th March, 1808. 

In reply to your note of the 24th, I can certainly say that I havo found among 
those native officials who had boen educated in tho English colleges of India more 
trustworthiness and a higher moral,serine than in the muss of nativu officials who had 
received the ordinary education. Indeed, tho only two native officials (hat I cun recall 
whoso integrity I considered as unimpeachable and reliable as tiiat of English 
gentlemen were of this class. Both were educated at the Delhi College. Both were 
Brahmins, but one became a Christian in after life. 

Reply from Sir Henry Ricketts, 20th March, 1888. 

I think the best answer to your last note, is the enclosed copy of my reply to an 
address presented to mo by natives of Bengal when I left India. 

Extracts from Mr. (mow Sir) Henry Ricketts’ Reply to an Address by the Xi tires of 
Bengal, Calcutta, January, 18G0. 

“ Neither do I desire claim credit for failing been guided by duty only, for I soon 
learned to likB intercourse with the people, and my labour, as it is called, became one 
of the pleasures of my life. • 

“ And now, how is it when I look buck ? What has been the return I have received 
for treating the people of this country with consideration ? 

“The return has been confiding trust, regards and genuine gratitnde. 

* TliU tlMnnonuiducu is primed in ‘ The Times * at 3<lth March, I^M. 
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“ Ycra speak approvingly of the settlements of Cuttack and Chittagong. They 
were useful works. They have now stood the tost of years, and the soundness of the 
proceedings is more than admitted—it is proved by tlio condition of the two provinces 
and the temper of the inhabitants. But those works were not accomplished, and 
never could have been accomplished, without the assistance of native officers, without 
their intelligence, their industry, and their honest)'. I emphatically repeat that Inst 
word—their honesty. The experience of others may differ from my experience ; but 
wherever I hear of failure in the employment of native agency, I cannot help sur¬ 
mising that there must have been some mistake in the managememeut; for I declare 
that, throughout my long experience, the more I have trusted native officers, the 
more faithful they have been found. I do not say that I liave never been disappointed, 
but I hope I have avoided the too common mistake of doubting the many because a 
few failed. I would not Lave it supposed that I consider it desirable to place .natives 
immediately in high executive posts. 

" The time is not come for that, but with good government it will come; nnd I hope 
that before long soma, if not all, of the offices that I have recommended should bo 
openod to all classes, may bo held by tho East Indians and natives. 

H You may be assured, my friends, that the Queen’s Proclamation will not become 
a dead letter. Your interest and your rights will always bo considered; and ns you 
show yonraalves to be improved in fitness, I trust you will obtain an increasing share 
in the administration of your country. 

“ I shall gladly meet your wishes that I should sit for my portrait. I shall like, 
though it bo in effigy, still to bo among a people who have kindly appreciated all ruy 
good intentions, indulgently tolerated all my mistakes, and forgiven all my faults, 
and oftcDtimes hare patiently, nay more, have contentedly submitted to what they 
must have considered injury at my hands, from a sure convictiou that had it been 
avoidable, they would have been snared. 

“ And now, gentlemen, farewell! I feel assured that a bright future is in store for 
tJris country'; nnd ho assured that it is England’s wish that, in that future, Lulia’s 
interest, no less than England’s, should bo exalted—they are the Mime.” 

Reply from Sir Euwaud Ryan, 23rd March, 18G8. 

I think, in asking me to nuswer your questions relating to the efficiency and 
integrity of the educated natives employed in tho various departments of the Indian 
services and offices of trust and responsibility, you have not recollected that it is 
twenty-six years since I left Indio, and that all my actual knowkilgo of tho couduct of 
natives can only apply to a period when their employment in tho Civil Service was 
very limited: not. I entertain a strong opinion of*the efficiency and integrity of 
those whom I then knew to bo in tho publio service. 

Reply from the Eaiu. or Kellie, 23rd March. 

I linre much pleasure in replying to your letter of tho 21st. 

Though a military mnu, I was in civil employ for eighteen years, and the last eight, 
ns Gommit^ioner of Hangar nnd Nurbuddft Territories in Central India, and having 
l»ud many native assistants in that time drawing from Rs. 100 to Rv. 700 a-mouth, 
I had fair opportunities of judging of tho fitness of educated native gentlemen for 
civil employment. 

Many natives work themselves up to bo the hend-elcrks of offices, and are very 
painstaking and industrious, often able aud willing to assist their official superiors 
with advice, but who, if left to run alone, would utterly fnlL* These men have all 
a smattering of education, aud are generally very ambitious, and fancy themselves 
ill-used if not promoted out of the office, and I 'may say the snrue afnwst of this 
country-bom Christians. There are no doubt some exceptions, but in general those 
men are unfit to become assistants out of their superior’s office. On tho other baud, 
where native gentlemen of birth and education wore cmploja-d by me as assistants to 
tins District officers, nnd even placed in charge of subdivisions of districts where 
there were no resident Europeans, I found them to Ke most excellent, intelligent, 
painstaking, upright officers, and many were in charge of treasure. It is my belief 
tlwt a native gentleman who has been well educated in India is fit for a subordinate 
charge, or to be judge of a court where he will not come in contact with Europeans ; 

* Such will be tka case with uneducated aikI lower English se mints also.—]). X. 
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but until a native nf India lins been in England, and mixed for some years with 
Europeans of character, and finished his education in England, I would not make bun 
the sole judge of a court in which Europeans might appear ab plaintiffs, defendants, 
or criminals, nor place him in chargu of a district where Europeans resido.* 

I think that our administration in India would l» greatly improved by the intro¬ 
duction of native gentlemen into our service, atnl by employing men of intelligence, 
rank, and family, along with European getitleim n, in our councils and high courts. 

The izzet of the Indian (representing honour, dignity, and proper pride) will 
generally keep him straight whou confidence is reposed in him. 

Of course there arc exceptions, but So there are amongst Eurnpearui, and myexpc- 
riencc tells mo that wo do not place sufficient confidence m our native officers. 

I may bo thought prejudiced, but I am convinced our great fault in the govern¬ 
ment of India is in endeavouring to introduce too much red tape and form, and in 
funcying what is good for the Englishman is good for the Indian. 

Wo should have well-educated English gentlemen to superintend, and intelligent 
native subordinates and coadjutors, honesty and simplicity in our courts, aua no 
long codes uud complex forms and reports, which at present take up the entire time 
of the heads of offices and departments. 

I bad native assistants of both the Mahometan and Hindu religious, and as a 
rule excellent men and officers they were, even in time of trouble, 1857-58. 

A few of both religions were not faithful under heavy trial; lmt they were r cry 
few, and tho majority wi re true to their salt. The Hindi! I think is, on the whole, 
more attached to our rule than the Mahometan is, but pcrlutps the latter is, of the 
two, generally the butter officer, in time of peace at any rate. 

Of the Parsecs, Sikhs, and other religions in India I cannot spunk from my own 
knowledge, as I had uouo, but no one will deny the great ability, intelligence, and 
integrity of tl>e Parsec, nor the bravery of tho Sikh. 

J write this for your own eye ouly, uud hurriedly, hut I do not object to any ono 
hearing my opinion. 

Reply from Loitn Harris, 24fA March, 1868. 

In reply to your inquiry, I hnvo the pleasure to inform yon that I had reason to 
form a high opinion of the efficiency atm integrity of the educated natives of India 
so far as my expuriencu went whou resident there. 

My position did not afford much opportunity for personal examination; but the 
testimony of others who possessed better means of judging led me to conclude that 
the educated natives wore well worthy of trust and responsibility in tl»e various 
departments of the service. 

Reply from. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 25M March, 1868. 

I have bad the pleasure of receiving yonr note, asking my opinion as to the fitness 
of die educated natives of India for offices of trust and responsibility. 

I have always advocated tho extended public- employment of the natives of Indio, 
and have thought highly of their qualifications. Thu time bus now, in my opinion, 
come for a decided stop in advance, and for placing the whole subject on a clear and 
well-understood footing. A great deal would have to be said to do justice to tho 
question. I cannot enter upon it now, but I shull do all that is in my power to 
forward the object. 

Reply from General John Batons, 25fA Marcli, ISOS. 

On receipt of vours of the 21st tliis morning, I re-perused your excellent palter, 
read before the lLtlmologicnl Society ou the 27tli March, 1806, on *" Observation on 
the paper read by Mr. John Crawford ou tho 14fh February of the same J1 mnd I 
perfectly coincide with all that you have stated in refutation of that gentleman’s 
statements and opinions, f 

I have long sinco come to tl» conclusion of the Abbe Kayual in bis ‘ History of 

» Oai memorial also prays that tbc selected aindlifates b# required to visit England for two or more 
year*.—L>. N. 

f Mr. Crawford SBserteil that the native of India lsad wither intellect nor morals, and I give in Ui* 
above paper my reason* far saying that the asserths* was rjuttc incorrect, and that Sbc ability sod 
integrity of educated natives was no more a matter of any doubt.—U. X. 
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India,' that “ mankind under similar circiMiatanccs in jdl jinrts of the globe will act 
alike." 

I find among my acquaintances who have long resided in India, that after 
travelling over Europe they have reason to think more highly of the natives of India 
every day. 

Reply from Sir W. Drnison, 1st April , 1SC8. 

1 do not see how I can give a satisfactory answer to your very general question. 
You ask for my opinion as to the efficiency nud integrity of the educated natives of 
India employed in the various departments of the public service. Of course there 
are differences among them as among others; tliore are good and bad, efficient and 
nnn-efficiant; and all are, to a certain extent, as the term is, “ educated." I should 
not call them efficient absolutely, but relatively they do their work fairly. Ah 
regards integrity, you must be content with the average integrity of the people. I 
do not think that education lias done much to change the moral character of the 
natives. Indeed, apart from religion, the inducements to put on the exterior of 
morality are purely selfish. The educated man may have a more correct apprecia¬ 
tion of what decent conduct may effect than the uneducated man, but he has also 
mure ability to throw a veil over liis bicaclies of thu moral law, but he is uot there¬ 
fore better than his neighbours. 

Second Lcltrr of Mr. Datadhai Naoiioji to Sir W. Drnison, 2nd April, 1868. 

I tlniulc you l'or your land courtesy in replying to niv letter, and hope you will 
kindly excuse me for troubling you again. I am sorry I did not make my inquiry a 
little more clearly. Kindly say whether your remarks apply to all the natives in the 
service who are called educated because they know English, or that particular body of 
natives in the service who have received their education in tlie English colleges in 
India, and hare been for some time post entrusted with the responsible duties of 
deputy-collectors, or placed in the charge of subdivisions of districts where there are 
uo resident Europeans, or judges of small cause or high courts, &c. The object 
of my inquiries is to ascertain whether the latter body of natives, with tho ordinary 
exceptions as among any other people, hnvo or have not in general, as a matter of 
fact, discharged their duties with integrity and efficiency. 

On the more difficult question, whether a body of natives is actuated by a less 
genuine sense of the moral duty or more seliishuesB than a similarly circumstanced 
body of any other people, a difference of opinion may arise; but it is not my object 
to trouble you with this controversy. 

Sir W. Denison's Second Reply, 3rd Ajtril, 18G8. 

I am sorry that you compel me to express an unfavourable opinion ns to tho effect 
of education (so called) upon the natives of India. I was in hopes that my last letter 
would have led you to infer that my opinion was not favourable, and that you would 
not have pressed for a more definite statement of opinion: as, however, you wish 
to know whether the natives of India employed as deputy collectors, or pluced in 
charge of subdivisions of districts where there are no resident Europeans, or judge 
of small cause or high courts, &c.« have, with the ordinary exceptions as among any 
other people, dischorged their duties with integrity aud efficiency, I must say that, 
according to my experience, they have not done so; that there are some who have 
done their work efficiently I am aware, but I am afraid that these are the exceptions 
to the general rule. 

Reply from. Colonel French, 23d March, 18G8. 

In reply to your note of tho 21st inst., os to my opinion of the integrity and 
ellicicucy of the educated natives employed in the various departments of the Indian 
service, I can only say, from personal knowledge, that I have been associated with 
none of your countrymen who are what I presume you mehn by the expression 
‘‘educated natives,” and therefore can give no opiuiou of them in the manner 
described, from personal knowledge. 

But I must atld 1 have always heard them highly spoken of, and at tho same time 
—while remiudiug you of being always an humble follower of yours in endeavouring 
to afford to tlie people of India the best^iducatiou that oould be—I was quite satisfied 
with the natives as I fouud them in integrity and efficiency in the various offices I 
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have held during nearly thirty years' service in India, though they were not wliat you 
call educated. 

I know not your object in now writing to me, but bo it what it may, I only wish l 
conld express myself as I feel regarding very many natives of India I have served 
Government with, their integrity, zeal, and efficiency. Why, what would wo ho with¬ 
out them, their experience and knowledge of the languages and liabrts of tho people 
governed ? My own firm belief is that had wc had some natives of India in tho 
Executive as well as Legislative Councils, the Mutiny, brought on iu the main by 
the Palhousie Annexation Policy, might have been averted. 

I may say, in conclusion, that the late Mr. Thomason, when governor of tho North- 
West Provinces, gave, on my recommendation, to T 41 II Khnn the position of joint 
collector and magistrate in Nimar, and surely, if I did not IkiIiI him in high estima¬ 
tion, I would not luivc so recommended him. That fine old Mussulman, Tall Khan, 
was in N’iumr Shoristidar when I joined the agency, so I 10 was them in the then 
highest position in the agency. 

Finally, I may aiy an educated native of India shonhi ho, and I am pretty sure 
always will be, far more efficient than any European officer Can bo in almost any sense 
for the discharge of the duties of a servant of tho Slate. 

Reply from Sir Bouuirr Wallace, 24 th March, 18GS. 

You ask for my opinion on tho efficiency and integrity of the educated natives of 
India employed in tho Indian service iu offices of trust and responsibility. 

This is n largo aud important question, to which full justice etiuiint be done in 
this letter. I am an adww-atu for tho thoroughly iMjvtrtfal employment of natives ot 
India in all {the very highest) offices, according to their individual efficiency and 
integrity—their title to employment does not, with me, rest on the fact of their lieiiig 
natives, but on the benefit that will accrue to India by putting the best men into their 
projier place*. 

As regards their intellectual qualifications, their industry, their business faculties, 
the natives of India are, in my opinion, fully equal to any Europeans. Their acquired 

a unlideations depeud on the educational advantages tin y receive, and in that resjieet 
ley mil gradually be put on an equality with their European competitors. To be 
quite frouk, I am also or opinion that integrity is a* yet the weak ]taint of my native 
fellow-countrymen—they are now, I think, under oonaderublcdiwulvuutage—integrity, 
to my mind, is a quality apart from intellect; and until the imiss of native society has 
readied a higher position m morals than it has at present, no intollcutuul culture will 
place individual natives, as a class, on tho same level as Enrojrcans. 

Yon will understand that I am not saying that no natives am at present on that 
level, bat that they arc not in sufficient numbers to give a character to the cVt#*. TLo 
dillt*.rencc appears to me, from my experience, to Ire this:—individual Europeans 
have proved corrupt and individual natives have been proved corrupt, but the repro¬ 
bation of the latter among their kinsfolk and acquaintances is not by any means 
equal to tlie disgrace which falls on the former; and until the moral sentiment of 
native society becomes as high as it is in English society, we cannot expect, us n 
general rule, that the individuals of tho former will be as trustworthy ns the latter.* 
For it iB a peculiar temptation to the native that the public opinion of kft own 
circle not only does not act on him as a constant chuck, but that it draws him tho 
other way. 

For the interests of India, therefore, it appears to me that the co-operation of 
European integrity with native intellect and other good qualities is and will long ho 
essential; and while it is for the public advantage that natives should lie impartially 
employed in every office for which tho individual proves himself fit, it is not advan¬ 
tageous that they should bo so employed merely because they nro natives. 

I should not havu the slightest repugnance to see a native of India Lord High 
Chancellor of England if he proved himself fitted for that j*ost; and for the sake of 
India, which I love, nfid for its people, many of whom I have loved, I hojie that there 
will ever be what our French neighbours cull a complete solUlarite between England 
and that splendid country. 

* Supposing f.h:« assertion to be correct, the free and impartial admission which Sir R- Wallace advo¬ 
cates will bo the be*t means of raising the general t*n>s of native moiety Among Use rdacited it Is 
aln-ndr high.—O. X. 
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Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji s Second letter to Sir R. Wallace, 2 March. 186S 

" y *“*"i thunks foi yoxmot this.morning. Excuse me for troubling you ouco 
more. VI hat I desire to know is, whether than particular limited class (and not the 
whole native or natives generally) who have been educated in the pTnglUh eoU*«cs 
in India have discharged the duties of trust and responsibility eatrustS to them with 
integrity or not, ns a matter of fact, os far as you ure awaits. 

Second Reply from Sir R. Wallace, 9tA April, 1868. 

. *° t ft P° lo f :ze f f no J t re P lieJ to * short note which you wrote me, but 

which did not reach my hand at the tune, as I have been absent from home 

I take this opportunity to add in reference to it, that I behove the recently educated 
native gentlemen who have entered the English service to be generally persons of 
integrity and trustworthiness as far as my information gees. " * 

Reply from General Le Grand Jacob, 23 rd March, 1868. 

I am aony to tell you my brother-m-law General Jacob is so ill with a severe cold 
as to be quite unable to answer your letter, but ho hopes to reply to it u he rulKef 
Meanwi.de ho would refer you to a speech of liis iu the last number of the * R T 
Association Journal,’ in which you will seu his opinion of educated Indian gontleraen. 

Extract from General Jacob's Speech* 

S5f’« i 1 to«£.“srs ss "'“i 

1 thnn * il,,ds of d «ep-thinking, far-sighted men, in addition to wham ^hore 
wnrfhHft 0 nUn ^ generation, many of them quite equal in Intellectual ability and moral 
worth to any English gentleman. I have the pleasure of calling several such men mv 
personal fronds, with whom I correspond, and I have very few English friends superior 
to them in attainments or character. This class is rapidly Twin- all owlmltofn 
thousands,—man who havo reflected and reasoned, and have every'"year more and morn 
influence over their oouutrymeu.” ™ 5 ew mtjrc am * raoro 

Second Letter to General I* Grand Jacob from m Dadabhai Naoroji 
2 ith March, 1868. 

I am very sorry to hear yon are unwell. I would not have troubled veu but I am 
in need of something more specific than what you hnve said at our meeting. What 
18 _ n °£ on !>: 1110 intellectual ability and moral worth of many of the 
educatetl natives of the rising generation, but especially of that class of then/who arc 
employed xn the public eervtoo in offices of trust and responsibility. 

Second Reply of General Le Grand Jacob, lOfA April 1868 

•nSL^Swi.*^ £ fKJHoi"* of *• 2,st « 1 >“« 

""g"”? « my tail., „„d to Ld thorn to rn^ for I ™ “,S 

of otonr 7ih. odoatodSi^Tthl ?rj^ h f 

them who are employed in the public servin- in oft?™* +■, “ I P ftCll dly of thnt class of 

- 

oh* for public Ctopioj; b™2 !v«£™h7^u% ™ “i" 8 ^ of l”'* 1 '”? " f th “‘ 

or or™™*, 

under mo ftom tho diflrrrent colieirc. find school, nfftil lne11 ‘ nr employ 

th. north to intta^ftoSftf 1 !' Al.ouWwl il, 

nnd the nnffi who h™ b^TAS 
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stblo appointments in the different ports of Western Indin. Tho accounts that hnvo 
read ied me of them Bince my return to England bear testimony of their usefulness and 
trustworthiness. In all my selections (which, however, were mode with care) only one 
may be said to have failed, nml he more from the caprice and faults of others than 
irom his own. I certainly should not have expected bo large a proportion of good niou 
and true even from tho educated classes of my owu country. 

Reply from General W. Lako, 28th Monk, 1S63. 

In acknowledging tho receipt of your note of tire 25th instant, which only reached 
me this morning, I log to infonn you that I did not meet many of tire well-educated 
natives before I loft India, but I am very happy to be able to tell yon that the few I 
did know in the Government service were most efficient and trustworthy, anil two of 
them are now employed in offices of trust and responsibility, and give, I believe, the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Educational Dispatch of the Court of Directors of 10th July, 1854, No. 49, to the 

G owner- G cncral. 

41 3. Wo haw, moreover, nlways looked upon tho encouragement of education as 
peculiarly important, because calculated not only to produce a high degree of intel¬ 
lectual fitness, but to rai.se tho moral character of those who partake of its advantage*, 
and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust * in India, where tho well-being of tho jreoplu is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness und ability of officers of every grade in all depart¬ 
ments of the State.” 

Next the Court express their satisfaction of the attainments of the natives ns 
follows:— 

“ 10. We have also received most satisfactory evidence of the high attainments in 
English literature and European science, which have becu acquired of late years by 
some of tho natives of Iudia.” 

“20. Some years ago wo declined to accedo to a proposal made by tho Council of 
Education, and transmitted to us with the recommendation of your’Government, for 
the institution of an University in Calcutta. The rajiid spread of a lil«rtU education 
among tho natives of Iudia since tlmt time, tho high attainments shown by native 
candidates for Government scholarships and by native students in private institutions, 
tho success of the Medical Colleges, and the requirement* of an increasing European 
and Anglo-Indiun population, have led us to the conclusion that the time is now 
arrived for the establishment of Universities in India," See., &c. 

Next the Court bear testimony to the ability and integrity of the native officials ns 
follows:—• 

44 77. Wo are sanguine enough to believe that some effect has already lieen pro¬ 
duced by the improved education of tho public service of India, Tire ability and 
integrity of a large and increasing number of tho native judges, to whom the greater 
part of the civil jurisdiction in India is now committed, and tho high estimation in 
which many among them am held by their fellow-countrymen, is, In our opinion, 
much to be attributed to tlio progress of education among these officers, nml to their 
adoption along with it of that liigh morul tone which pervades the general literature 
of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone that we have direct evidence of 
the advantage which the public derives from the employment of educated men. Wo 
quote from the last report of Dacca College with particular satisfaction, as wo aie 
aware that much of the happiness of the people of India depends upon the honesty of 
the officers of police — 4 The best possible evidence has heen furnished,’ say9 the 
local committee, ‘ that some of the ex-stluletil* of the College of Dai-on have com¬ 
pletely succeeded ir^ the arduous office of durughu. Krishna Ch under Dutt. employed 
as a dorogha under the magistrate of Howra, in particular, is recommended for pro¬ 
motion, as having gained the respect and applause of all classes, who, though they 
may not practise, yet know how to admire, real honesty and integrity of purpose.’ ” 

• Public letter to Bengal. Sib StpUmbir, 1*27, 

4 Heron on Public Instruction, Bengal, IHGl-'J, p. 27. 

x 2 
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Sir Bartt-B Frbre’s Speech at the Convocation of the University of Bonibay, 
Uth April, 1864. 


“ When a mighty emperor, wlio a few short years ago was reckoned one of the 
ablest as well as one of the most powerful potentates of modem Europe, desired to 
describe his wish to discuss matters with perfect frankness and confidence, he sold he 
wished to discuss them “as a gentleman,” and he used an English word to express a 
character not peculiar to any country or race, but which his sagacious observation had 
shown him plays in England a more important part than in any other country of tlie 


world. 


' I cannot give yon a better proof of the high estimation I have ever had of the 
capabilities of those natives of India who are trained as thiH university than by 
speaking to you as capublo of bearing the stamp of 4 gentleman and scholar,’ ami I 
earnestly and confidently hope that, as a rule, it will he borne and deserved by all who 
claim degrees from the University of Bombay,” 


Extract of a Letter from the Bombay Government to the Revenue Commissioners, 
dated Sisf October, 1865. 

“ His Excellency the Governor in Council (Sir Bartle Frere) is most anxious that 
sufficient inducement should be offered to natives who have received a liberal 
education to enter the public service. Any general and lasting improvement in the 
administration of the country must, in a great measure, depend upon our securing 
the oo-oporation of this class of men, who are rapidly increasing in number and 
importance.” 

Evidence of Sir G. B. CutttK, Select Committee of House of Commons, 1853 (224 I.). 

“ 2278. Looking at the long experience you have had of natives, what is your 
opinion of the standard of morality among the best of the native population, thosu with 
whom you have oorae in contact, and in whom you have placed confidence among the 
higher classes ?—I should say that the morality among the higher classes of the Hindiis 
wits of a high standard, and among the middling and lower classes remarkably so; 
there is less of immorality and less of extreme poverty than you would see in many 
countries in Europe. In all their domestic relations, and their charity to their neigh¬ 
bours, they are superior to what you will find iu many countries; it is not so much so 
perhaps with the Mahometans, but still I should say that there is no striking degree 
of immorality among them. 

u 2276. Is it your opinion that confidence might be placed m the natives for the 
performance of the duties of many higher offices than they are now employed iu in 
those districts ?—Certainly, if allowed salaries sufficient to place them on a respect¬ 
able footing. 

44 2280. You mean that if their allowances wero such as to maintain them in tho 
relative station in which they ought to be, ns compared with Europeans, confidence 
might be placed in their honest and straightforward conduct ?—Certainly, for official 
business of most kinds.” 


Evidence of Sir G. RCletix. First Report, Select Committee, 1853 (224 L), Commons. 

Native Judges—their Efficiency and Integrity. 

44 2318. Mr. Fitzgerald. Are the decisions of the judges between the lowest class 

and the Zillah judge looked on as eqnal to the decisions of the Zillah judge ?_I have 

hod bnt little opportunity of comparing them, but I should say that they are. The 
decisions of all the native judges are considered, I believe, to have fully answered the 
expectations formed of their capacities for administering justieo. 

41 2349. Have you ever taken pains to inquire into the questions which have been 
raised upon appeal from the decisions of the native judges, ftnd’the result of those 
appeals r—I have read their decisions. 

”2850. Have you formed a judgment upon tire subject yourself, as to whether the 
decisions of the Zillah judges arc superior to those of the native judges ?—I should 
not say that they are superior. The decision of the native judge is as good os that of 
the European judge." 
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Report of the Board of Education of Bombay ,' 1851—52, p. 13 (Sir E. Peruy, President 

of the Board). 

M But the unexpected stimulus afforded by Government at a later period of the 
year, when out of eight new appointments to be conferred on natives in the revenue 
department half of the whole number was reserved for odneated young men of dis¬ 
tinction, although without departmental knowledge, appears to us to be the moat 
beneficial step ever token in this Presidency for the encouragement of superior 
education. 

“ We trust sincerely and arc very sanguine that the deputy-collectors thus ap¬ 
pointed, Messrs. Druloba, Pnndoorung, Nnoroji Beimmjeo, Venaik Wasudew, and 
Nunabhni Mnroji, will not only exhibit sufficient official aptitude in their new careers, 
but also such un nmouut of rectitude and trustworthiness ns to do credit to the 
Government institutions in which they have been trained.” * 

Report of the Board of Education of Bombay, 185D-G1, p. 25 (Sir E. Pebuy, President). 

“ In tbc island of Bombay, however, where superior education has been muoli more 
widely extended, the fruits or it are displaying themselves at an earlier period and in 
a more pleasing form than possibly the most sanguine educationist coulil have antici¬ 
pated. It does not, perhaps. lie within the province of the Board to record the 
spontaneous efforts which uru being mode by the educated youths of Bnmbuy for tho 
diffusion of knowledge amongst others less fortunately circumstanced than them¬ 
selves. But it is impossible for the Board to ignore the great facta occurring within 
their ken—tho female schools, publications for diffusing useful information, and ver¬ 
nacular lectures on science, ail conducted by young men educated in the Elphiustoiio 
Institution, all deuoting both the soundness of the Hystem that had been adopted 
within those walls, nud the true means of diffusing popular instruction on a large 
scale in India. Advantage was accordingly taken by the Board of this excellent 
spirit,” &c, &c. 

Sir E mutiN H Pebtiy's Speech at the Annual Meeting for the Distribution of Prizes 
(so# Report of the Board of Education of Bombay , 1851-52). 

Page 90. “But so much I toko upon myself to say, that whether in respect of 
numbers attaining academical education, or of scholastic attainment either in science 
or literature, I perceive no inferiority whatever on the part of the youth of Bombay, 
and in one important particular I place them above those of all India, namely, in the 
exhibition of some of the best qualities of citizenship—good sense, good conduct, and, 
above all, philanthropic and public spirit, that leads them to promote the interest of 
others as well as their own. 

" In the Bombay Board’s Report for 1844, it is stated {page 105):—‘ On the other 
hand, with those who boldly contend tlmt the sound practical information which the 
Government seek to convey to their schools has no moralizing influence on the native 
character, wo find it impossible to agree. Ignorance in all ages has been the fruitful 
mother of vice in a great degree by the undue development given to the passions in 
minds where intellectual enjoyment can find no entry, but mainly by the temptation 
and facility which it affurds to tire crafty nnd designing of preying upon the ignorant 
masses. , . . "Wherever we find gross intellectual darkness, we axe sure to meet with 
grovelling superstition and the worst forms of priestcraft; a lux morality Is tho 
inevitable forerunner of Buch unholy union, and it is only by the introduction of light 
as a sort of moral police that any effectual warfare can oc expocted to be waged 
against these enemies of the human race: 

“ ‘ For truth Ins such a look and such ft mien 
Aft to be loved needs only to be 6Pcn..'" 

Page 106. “ Thfc next point ou which the French historian needs information is 
as to the results of un English education, and as to tbc kind of men we produce by 
our European mode of training. Here I am in a position to offer testimony of o 
positive and very satisfactory character. With respect to native Professors, it was a 
matter of deep satisfaction to’Mr. Luiusden and myself, on a recent visit to the New 
Poona College, to listen to Keru Luxemon<pupil of Professor Orkbar) and Mahadew 

* T!i«c expectations have been, as for os I know, fully realiwd.—D. N. 
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Shastri, well known in the Elphmatone Institution, lecturing on astronomy and the 
positive sciences of Europe to their brother Brahmins of the Deccan. With regard 
to medical science, the important testimony of the head of tho Medical Board, my 
respected colleague, Dr. McLennan, to the attainments of the native students when 
they obtained their diplomas at the Grant College in the last year, will not speedily 
be forgotten. These attainments were pronounced equal to any exhibited by students 
trained in the best medical schools of Europe, and the testimony is all the more valuable 
because Dr. McLennan had not been disposed, as he informed us, to anticipate the 
high capacity for digesting nnd applying acquired knowledge which the severe examina¬ 
tion these students passed exhibited. But the writer asks also as to performances 
ou tho judgment seat. Here also most important testimony during tho past year has 
been elicited. All tho civil business in the Company's courts is conducted, speaking 
generally, by native judges; they arc what the French would call ‘ judges of first 
instance,' and from their decisions appeals lie to European judges, from whose judg¬ 
ments again an appeal lies to the Sudder Adawlut. It naturally follows, that on these 
Litter appeals a close comparison is made between the decisions of the native and the 
European functionary. Now I learn from the judges of the Sudder Adawlut that it 
was publicly stated in open court, by the two leading members of the Bum bay bar 
that with a few distinguished exceptions the decisions of the native judges were, in 
many respects, superior to those of the Europeans. I could multiply examples of this 
kind, hut I will content myself with oue more short citation, which, oomiug as it 
doeB from tho highest authority in the Government of Iudia, renders auy more evidence 
as to tho effects of English education and capacity of the native mind superfluous. 
In a Bpeocli replete with good feeling and wisdom, delivered by the Cliairuiuu of tho 
Court of Directors to the students at Hailcyburv, on tho 15th of December lust, I find 
the following orgumeuta used by him in order to stimulate the young English, 
collegians to additional exertions:— 

“ ‘ Atul on this point let me call your attention to the exertions making by the 
natives of India in tho present day: European science and European literature are 
now studied in India not only with diligence but with suoocas. The examinations on 
those subjects passed by native students show little, if any, inferiority in comparison 
with Europeans. They have become competitors on our own field of action, und on 
ground hitherto untrodden by them, and, unless you sustain the race with additional 
zeal and energy, they may pass you. Should this oocur, should the natives of Iudia 
surpass us in intellectual vigour aud qualifications, can we hope to remain long in tire 
possession of the powers and privileges wo now eujoy ? Ocitamly not.’ 

“If I might bo allowed to add one aditional comment to the conclusion drawn by 
the honourable chairman, I would say,—and it is tho deep expression <Jf the most 
sulcum conviction I have formed in India, tho oue piece of evidence I feel competent 
mid bound to give—that thu true way to preserve British power and privileges in tho 
East, to make turn conducive to the happiness of India and to the honour oi' England, 
is to share this power aud these privileges largely with all such distinguished natives 
of merit and acquirements as the houourabiu chairman places in competition with 
their youthful fellow-subjects at Haileybury. 

Evidence of Bib Frkdehick Haijjday, Parliamentary Papers, 1853 (224, VI. p. G3). 

44 8820. You stated iu answer to a previous question that sufficient encouragement 
has not been given to the admission of natives into the service of tire Government: in 
what respect has that beeu shown?—I am not perfectly distinct in what I should wish 
to see done, but I feel that something is wanting to connect more naturally and cer¬ 
tainly than at present, distinctions in the Government schools and colleges with 
honourable nnd liberal employment in the public service. At present a young man 
must trust very much to interest and to the chance of obtaining the favour of persons 
who know very little and who care very littlo about his academic career. 

Parliamentary Papers, 18C7, No. 8S. — Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India for 1865-66. » 

Page 22. 44 A careful inquiry has been Instituted by the Sudder Court of the North- 
Western Provinces into tho character for integrity of the subordinate judicial agency 
and the result has been generally favourable. 

44 It is gratifying to find that a generally favourable opinion in regard to tire growiug 
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efficiency of these unpaid officers (honorary magistrates) is entertained by the magis¬ 
trates, und that their courts appear to possess the confidence of the people." 

Page 24. “ There are sixty honorary magistrates in the Centml Provinces, who 
disposed of more than one-fifth of the criminal trials daring the year. Thoir work, 
as a general rule, is done extremely well.” 


British Indian Association, 

Rooms, No. 1, Larkin's Lane, 

Calcutta, March 16tA, 1868. 

To Caitain Baubbr, 

Secretary to the East hulia Association, London, <Jie„ <f-c. 


Sir, —In acconlance with a resolution passed at tho last Aunnal Meeting of the 
British Indian Association, I have the honour to convey to you the best thanks of 
the Association for your exertions for the removal of the present obstacles to tho 
admission of the natives of India to the civil service. For the last fifteen years this 
question has engaged the attention of tho British Indian Association ; they petitioned 
the Imperial Parliament on the occasion of the renewal of the Charter of tho luto 
East India Company in 1853, preying for the abolition of the pntronneo system, and 
since then they had the satisfaction or witnessing the introduction of the competitive 
principle; they bad more than once petitioned Parliament and her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, praying that the examination for Indian candidates be held in fnilia, hit, they 
are sorry to state, hitherto without success. They are, however, glad to see tho 
question revised under the auspices of your Association, and they need hardly add 
that they have availed themselves of this opportunity of again submitting their prayer 
to her Majesty’s Government 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Jotundro Moiojn Tagorr, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Reply from Sir Bartlh Fiirrx, lGfA April , 18G8. 

Tho question you have uskod me is eo roneral it would need many volumes to 
answer it completely; and, without a knowledge of the particular object for which you 
ask my opinion, it is very difficult to select thoso portions of a full answer which may 
best meet your question; I must therefore necessarily confine niyself to very vague 
generalities. And iu the first place I would observe that, iu» regard* natural eapneity 
to receive and benefit lny a good intellectual and moral eduentiou, I have never been 
able to discern any difference between the general capacity of the people of India and 
the general capacity of tile peoplo of Europe. 

In India, as iu Europe, we find n great difference in capacity between different 
races; between different classes in the same race; between the sutne race in different 
stages of civilization; between the children of an intellectual ami a non-intellectual 
family; between the rich and the poor; between members of different religious 
aobools: and, iu fact, we find that every variety of circumstance in the oricin and 
training of a man makes some difference in what I may call his original intellectual 
capacity. And after making allowance for this difficulty in instituting any com¬ 
parison between the two groups of nations, I should say that there was no perceptible 
difference between the children of tlie two groups, save that the children of the warmer 
climate were more precocious in the early development of their intellects, and paid 
for their advantage in lacking somewhat of the stamina and strength of the more 
slowly-ripening children of the colder climate. 

Of this I feel pretty confident, that, if a million children could be taken at random, 
so as to represent every vnricty of nution, rank, and religion in Europej and another 
million taken in like manner in Indio, there would certaiuly be no inferionty observable 
in the intellectual capacity of the Indian .million. 

If I am right in this estimate of the original capacity of the tyro groups of nations, 
the results of applying nuv given system of education to the children of cither group 
seem to me to fee simply a question of arithmetic; and I believe that many of the 

{ prevalent differences of opinion as to the actual result, as shown by experience, arise 
rom our forgetting, in almost every comparison we make, many of the main elements 
which ought to enter into our calculation and comparison. 
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For instance: We give to a Hindu boy in India, and to a Scotch boy in Scotland, 
the sair.e course of book-learning, and when we flud that the results are not absolutely 
identical we say, ** There most be some difference in natural capacity, otherwise the 
results would be identical, because the education has been alike in both coses." But 
wo forget that the education is not reallv alike, and that wo are talking aud thinking 
of a comparatively small part of the education; and that in fact there are so many 
other parts to be considered that an accurate comparison is next to impossible. 

As regards my own observation of the effects of such education as is now given in 
Western India in fitting Indian youth for all the practical busiuess of life, 1 should 
say that there is no sphere of labour, public or private, in India, for which fit labourers 
may not be thus prepared. The people are counted by millions, aud we are not yet 
in the third generation of men educated according to our European notions. But I 
know no post of public or private trust for which a competently educated native 
candidate might not be selected from among our Indian youth. I speak simply of 
intellectual and moral qualifications, and I need not remind you, that in no aunntry 
will these alone, in auy great number of cases, always command anrems or constitute 
lituosa* My own knowledge is, of courso, principally coufincd to the public service. 
Of that I can speak confidently, that while there is still ample room for improvement 
for ngca to come, we have at this moment, in the educated youth of Western Indio, as 
far as intellectual and moral training can secure it, an excellent raw material for 
manning every hranch of the public service.f 

I must apologize for being compelled to avail myself of the services of au 
amanuensis. 


Reply /nwt Mr. Edwabd Maltbt (Madras'), 14fA April, 1866. 

In oonaequenoe of absence ffojn London, your letter directed to the club has only 
lately reached me. 

Vou ask my opinion regarding the efficiency and integrity of the educoted natives 
of India who are employed in public offices of trust and responsibility. It would 
be easier to converse with you, should an opportunity occur, on so wide a subject than 
to attempt to discuss it in a letter, but I will endeavour briefly to answer your 
question. 

My official employment in India was limited to the southern Presidency, where the 
native public service oousists of Mahometans and Hindus. A few Parsec gentlemen 
are found there engaged in business, but I hardly recollect any who sought Govern¬ 
ment employ. The Mahometans chiefly filled the higher judicial offices, while the 
Hindus assisted in revenue uffairs and the general administration. Of the ability of 
both there is no question, and I have always felt greatly indebted to their valuable 
aid for such success as attended me in the management of large provinces. As a 

• The following few remark* ure not against, lmt suggested by Sir B. Frorc's word*:—Wliatever else 
may be necessary may be pot down arming the* qualification* required. Then it will remain with tlio 
natives to show that they have it. If these extra qualifications cunuol be first tested, and can be only 
disoovered in actual service, then the future progress of tbe native will he, like that of the European 
servant, dependent upon that display of merit which con *' command success or constitute fitness." Every 
European servant has not turned out a Lawrence, a Frere, a hliraro, or au Elphinstooe. Every member of 
Parliament is not n Gladstone or a Diw-ioH. Tbe ultimate success or distinction of the native will, like 
that of tbe European, depend upon certain tnuuseendental qualities which few only possess to any country, 
hut which can never be displayed unless full scope is given to alL If a parliament or public service were 
nut to be formed till every member first proved liiirmelf a Gladstone or a Disraeli, or if a stall of officers 
wore not to be farmed till every cadet proTre before admission that be was on embryo Wellington, such 
institutions would, I um itfruid, never come into existence. And this is what is very nearly asked from ua 
by some. What ear, be expected for an admtmaon to the civil service, is juBt what 8lr li. From Bays farther 
on, “ on excellent raw material Tor manning every branch of the public service ax far as intellectual aud 
moral training can secure it."— St* also Noto 2 . 

f We don't say we are any more, and the English candidates are Just tlio same. Let ns bo allowed, 
with credentials equal to every respect—intellectual moral, or physical—to (hose of the European candi¬ 
dates, to matt tbe service; and our future will, us a matter of course, like that of tltc European, depend 
upon proving our qualifications to '* command sucoras or constitute fitness.'' If any native does not 
mow tbs necessary merit, be will progress no farther, and his European better^ will pass him without 
giving rise to any cause to complain. (Jur prayer is only this: for admission uxk from us no more than 
flout other British subjects. It is unreasonable to ask any to be ftrot-rutc riders, swimmers, or shooters, 
before they are allowed to touch liorse, water, or rifle; give us a fair triul, end then it can be seen whether 
we rail or succeed. Tbe objections now urged to preventing a fair mtoiUssun or the natives may be con- 
tinned to be urged to tbe mil of time, in what nay cun tbo natives ever disprove them unless you give 
them an opportunity t So far os an opportunity ba^been given them, they Imre realized the expectations 
■ nit v, hkii am be reasonably demanded from any other people. We may fairly expect many a 
Shambhoonath, Solar Jung, or Dinkarrao, or Madavrao. 
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well-wislier of the native service, the improvement, both in its moral tone ami 
education, which lias cone on during late years has much gratified me, and I rejoice 
to see it showing Qualifications for tuking *a wido important oo-operativo part in the 
administration of the country. 

Reply from Sir Frederick Hai-liday, lGth April, 1868. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th April, in reply to mine 
of the 3rd idem. 

Your present question appears to bo substantially the same as that you before put 
to me, and which, as I told you, I hesitated to answer. You now ask M whether, as 
far as I am aware, tile natives educated in the English colleges in India, nud who huve 
been employed in offices of trust aud responsibility, have or have not, os a matter of 
fact, discharged their duties with efficiency' and integrity, ullowing for ordinary 
exceptions as among other people ? ” Oue of my objections to answering this question 
lies in tlie words 1 have italicized, which may seem to contain tlie semblance of a 
doubt whether those not educated in English colleges havo done their fluty. If yoa 
omit those words, I might not, under your present explanation, object to answer tho 
question, owl I should answer it affirmatively. 

I look buck with great respect to tliu efficiency ami intogritv of tho natives whom 
I have eoen employed in offices of trust and responsibility, subject to such ordinary 
exceptions as you indicate, and subject also to sumo great disadvantages of pay ami 
position under which I have known them to labour. 

But I object to draw n special and, as it would appear, unfavourable distinction 
in those respects between the great niaiority of native public servants and tlie com¬ 
paratively few who have been educated in English colleges. 

The Company and the Crown, by T. ,T. IIovejx Tmnu.ow (page *201). 

The foregoing expressions were peuned by ono whose character for extreme loyalty 
towards the English crown ranks second to none in India. 

We venture to transcribe the following, from tho pen of Major Meade, agent to tiio 
Governor-Geueral for Central India, dated Indore Residency, April, 18U5:— 

“ I can havo no hesitation in slating that I fully concur in and can endorse every 
word ol' tho Into Sir Eiehmond Shukesjicure’s memorandum, und that it is simply 
impossible, in my opinion, to do adequate justice to Baja Dinkur Itao's services and 
admirable charoctor in such documents. 

“ His administrative ability and thorough knowledge of tho people generally of 
the Gwalior State (including his own class, which filled most of the offices of tlie 
Government, and tho various tribes and clans making up tho two millions odd 
subject to the rule of Maharaja Scindio), and of the measures and policy which were 
beat suited to their requirements, and the real interests of the State aud his chief, 
aided by his singular acquaintance with, and appreciation of, tho merits and defects 
of the system of British administration, enabled him from the dote of his assumption 
of the Dewanship to introduce improvements, order, and organization in ever}' branch 
und department of tlie States and m a wonderfully brief time, under the circumstances, 
to establish a Government, such as hail never before existed in the territories of his 
master, and which now promise, if maintained in tlie spirit and on tho principles on 
which it was conceived, to make Gwalior the first of native kingdoms. 

u In all this the Honourable Baja had much to contend with; for his measures 
wero necessarily opposed to the traditional policy of the governing classes of tho 
country, sad to the interests of the many influential persons who had fattened on the 
abuses they were specially intended to abolish; but his tact, calm temper, and good 
judgment, aided by the cxamplo of uuimpcachable integrity he Bet to all around him, 
enabled him to effect what to those acquainted with the circumstances of the State 
might well have appeared hopeless, . . . 

“ And a general feeling of contentment and satisfaction, and of love and respect 
for tho Minister who had so changed their condition, prevailed among all classes, . . 

•* Ho was not, however,•suffered to remain unnoticed; for on the establishment of 
the Governor-General's Legislative Cuuucil in 1801 he was among the first members 
selected to sit therein as representatives of tlie native ooinmunity of the Empire. . . 

** Whatever tho future iuny have in this respect in store for the Honourable Raja 
Dinkur Kuo—and that the time will sooner or later come when, if spared, he will 
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ro-occupy a public post suited to his peat talcmta and high character, I have tlio 
fullest confidence—lie must for the present console himself with the pruud and 
gratifying conviction that, as remarked by Sir Richmond Shakespeare, ho is respected 
and beloved by the rich and poor of his own oouutry, in which his name will long be 
known us par excellence the Dewan, and that ho enjoys the high consideration of the 
British Govcmmeut and the esteem and regard of such of its officers as kavo had the 
pleasure of knowing him either privately or officially.” ♦ 


In reference to the circumstance that a Hindu visiting foreign countries for State 
purposes does not loose caste, I have been reminded that tiie Thakore of Limru, a 
liigh-coste Rajpoot Raja, with a few other Rajpoots, visited this country throe years 
ago on State purposes, mid no objection was taken by their casto-fellowa.—D. N. 


APPENDIX B. 


J DEPUTATION TO THE SECRETARY OP STATE FOR INDIA. 

A Dqratation from the F.nst India Association, consisting of Colonel Sykes, M.P., 
Mr. R, N. Fowler, Coptain Rowlett, Captaiu Ilnrby Barber, Mr. S. R. Low, Mr. 
llodgson Pratt, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, &c., waited on Sir Stafford Northcoto on 
Wednesday, August 21, for the purpose of presenting a petition. Colonel Sykes 
explained the objects of the memorial, and dwelt upon the absolute necessity of the 
successful native candidates for civil appointments visiting England. He enlarged on 
the change which contact with Eugllili society, English industry, English influence, 
produced on the vicwB of a nativo. Ho told how, when in Durbar, all the Nepal 
chiefs clamoured to be led against the Euglish during the mutinies, Jung Baku- 
door alonu declared such a course to be a fatal one, because from what ha had seen 
in England, ami from his personal intercourse with Englishmen, he was certain 
flint, however successful an attack might be for a time, the English in the end would 
prevail. Colonel Sykes went on to speak of the ability of the natives to pass high 
examinations, ns the examinations iu the Indian universities proved. He pointed 
out flint the proposal to award scholarships for competition in India, to enable natives 
fit come to England to complete their education, emanated from Sir Herbert Edwurdea, 
who, from his experience and ability, must cany weight in such a matter. 

Sir Btavfoku Nouthoote said he hod the question under consideration, and had 
conversed with Sir Herbert Edwardes and others on it, and Sir Herbert had furnished 
him with a paper on it Two plans were suggested—the one proposed that appoint¬ 
ments skoulu be assigned for competition in India, the other that scholarships should 
1,0 given to enable natives to come to finish their education in England. The first 
would manifestly be the most convenient for the natives themselves; but it was 
urgnd in favour of the Hccnnd, that it would secure a more enterprising class than the 
first—men with more bock-hone—and he admitted the force of that Moreover, he 
quite saw the advantage to India of a more efficient elms which had had an English 
training. He took a very great interest iu the matter, aud was inclined to approve 
both proposals. He was corresponding with Sir J. Lawrence and the Indian Govern¬ 
ment on the subject 

Sir Stafford Northcoto then conversed with Mr. Dadabhai Nooroji and other 
members of the Association on the Gilchrist Scholarships, which are worth 100/. 
annually, and are tenabla by the natives of India l'or five years. He thought it would 
be feasible to give the scholars a free passage in the Government transit ships. He 
further questioned Mr. Dadabhai about the expenses of the Indian students nndpr 
his core. , 


1 Times * of 25tb ilij, 1887. 
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Mr. Hodgson Pratt thought it was very important that natives should he brought 
to tliis couutry when yonng, before their habits and prejudices were confirmed; he 
hoped that both proposals would be approved. Ho dreaded the disposition to look 
upon Government office ns the one thing needful, and he hoped that stops would bo 
taken to encourage the growth of an English-trained independent class. He was of 
opinion that experience has shown that something more than mere scholastic 
education is needful by the natives of India; they hau shown great receptive power, 
but they had not shown tike love of learning and independence of thought that it 
was expected the universities would develop, but ho believed that early training in 
England would do much to arouse them. 


MEMORIAL. 

M We, the members of the East India Association, beg respectfully to submit that 
the time has come when it is desirable to admit the natives of Indiu to a larger share 
in the administration of India tliau hitherto. 

“ To you. Sir, it is quite unnecessary to point out the justice, necessity, and import¬ 
ance of this stop, ns in the debate in Parliament, on May 24th last, you liavo pointed 
out this so emphatically and clearly, that it is enough for us to quote your own noble 
and statesmanlike aontuuents. You said—* Nothing could be more wonderful tluui 
our empire in Iudia; but we ought to consider on wliat conditions we hold it, and 
bow our predecessors hold it. Tho greatness of tho Mogul empire depended upou tho 
liberal policy that was pursued by men like Ah bur, availing themselves of Hindu 
talent and assistance, and identifying themselves as far as i***nblu with the people of 
the country. He thought that they ought to take a lesson from such a circumstance, 
nud if they were to do their duty towards India they could ouly discharge that duty 
by obtaining the assistance ami counsel of all who were great and good in that 
country. It would he absurd in them to say that tbero was not a largo fund of 
statesmanship and ability in tho Indian character.’ With these friendly and just 
sentiments towards tho people of India we fully concur, and therefore, instead of 
trespassing tiny more upon your time, we beg to lav before you our views as to tho 
best mode of accomplishing the object. 

" We think that tho competitive examinations for a portion of tho appointments to 
the Indian civil service should bo hold in India, under such rules and arrangements 
us you may think proper. What portiou of the appointments should bo thus competed 
for in Iudia wo caunot do better than leave to your own judgment. After tho selection 
is mado in India, by tho first examination, we think it essential that the selected 
candidates be required to come to England, to pass their further examinations with 
tho selected candidates of this country. 

'* In tho same spirit, and with kindred objects in view for the general good of 
India, we would ask you to extoud your kind encouragement to native youths of 
promise and ability to como to England for the completion of their education. Wu 
believe that if scholarships, tenable for five years in this country, were to bo annually 
awarded by competitive examination in India to native candidates between the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen, sumo would compete successfully in England for the Indian 
civil service, while others would return in various professions to India, where, hy 
degrees, they would form an enlightened and unprejudiced class, exercising a great 
and beneficial influence on native society, and constituting a link between the musses 
of the people and their English rulers. 

“ In laying before you this Memorial, we fool assured, and wo trust that you 
■will also agree with us, that tliis measure, which has now become necessary by the 
advancement of education in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty of tho 
natives of India to the British rule, while it anil also be a satisfaction to tho British 
people to have thus by one more instance practically proved its desire to advunco the 
condition of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to act justly by them. 

“ Wo need not noifit out to yon, Sir, how great an encouragement these examina¬ 
tions in India will be to fducation. The great prizes of tlm appointments will 
naturally increase vastly the desire for education among the itcoplc." 
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The Earl or Kellib.— Gentlemen, I wish to make a veiy few remarks on the 
very excellent paper which has just been rend to us by Mr. Dndabhai Naoroji, and 
particularly with reference to my letter to him. In one paragraph l stated that I 
thought it*was neocssary that natives before being placed in charge of districts in 
which there were Europeans, should come to England, and I think that has not been 
thoroughly understood, What I meant was, that the covenanted service should at 
once ho opened to those now serving in the uncovenanted branch; and I may say 
that niuny natives officers in the unoovennnted service who were serving under mo, 

G [formed their duty sib wall as it could possibly have been performed, some of them 
ing in charge of small portions of districts, which woula be called counties in 
England; hut I did not think it would be a good plan that those who had not been 
in die habit of mixing and conversing with Europeans should be pat in charge of 
districts where there were any Europeans. Now, no doubt there are a great many 
Europeans now iu India, and tlio number is increasing every day, and it would be 
very difficult for a native who laid not mixed with Europeans in general, not merely 
Englishmen, to conduct matters to tlie satisfaction of his superiors, and of those with 
whom lie would coma in contact. My wish is that selections should be made for the 
covenanted servico from among the native gentlemen now in the uncovenanted Bervioe. 
but in a letter wliich I wrote to the Chief Secretary of State, I gnva it ns my opinion, 
and he agreed with mo, that it would be improper and unwiso to put native gentlemen 
in charge of districts where there were Europeans. At the same time I do not think 
that should be a bar to thoir being appointed to the service. There are many who 
are not too old to come to England, and who have in a measure shaken off caste, 
and who would, I think, come to England with a view of improving thernsolves in 
every way, and of rising to higher grades. It should be leu optional with them 
to come to England or not, but it should bo made compulsory upon them to come to 
England if they wished to rise to tho higher grades, because wo all know that 
associating with Europeans will greatly improve them and fit them for dealing with 
Europeans, and particularly uneducated Europeans. I do not know whether that 
is how I expressed myself in my letter, but that was my meaning. I beg leave to 
second the Resolution proposed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Mr. Durr proceeded to propose an amendment to the Resolution by adding the 
following words, 4 ‘and further to agree to the motion standing in the same of Sir. 
Trevelyan/* (to tho effect that a certain number of appointments should bo given with¬ 
out competition to natives in the uncovenanted service, who have shown capacity and 
integrity); but at the suggestion of the Chairman—who pointed out that the pro¬ 
position embraced iu Mr. Trevelyan’s motion was a perfectly distinct oue from that 
embodied in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's motion, and that it would be better not to mix 
the two questions together—Mr. Dutt withdrew hia amendment. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey. —Gentlemen, I have a very few words to say, and they 
arc words of doubt and wonder. I have listened, as well as the state of the room and 
its atmosphere would permit (for I was obliged to go outside to seek immediate relief 
from the state of tho atmosphere), to the very long and very able paper of Mr. 
Dndabhai Naoroji, but I have failed to discover any reason way I should vote for 
taking the unprecedented course of directing the secretary to write a letter to the 
Secretary of State, requesting him—and nothing can be more imperative than that 
language—requesting him, whatever the decision of the Cabinet of which ho is a 
member, to withhold all opposition to a motion, the terms of which I, for one, am not 
aware of, to be imulo by Mr. Fawcett, a friend of my own, bat a member of tho 
Opposition in tho House of Commons. I am afraid, if suah a letter wero written, it 
would not receive the same attention wliich a respectful memorial to the Minister or 
a petition to the House of Commons from this Association might possibly bo met 
with. That is my objection in point of form. I think, ns we are an infant 'society, it 
behoves ns to take good heed to our steps, and to take care that we are not pre- 
aumptuoofl. I shall voto against the motion, if only on that matter of form. But 
suppose it is recast into language more oohaisteut with our tnft position, what then ? 

I urn met here with the same difficulty which beset me the last time I appeared in 
this place. I need uot further allude to some very unpleasant circumstances which 
occurred when I Inst appeared here, and I am happy to find the way in which the 
iiatno of Sir Bortle Fretts has been received to-night, and that he is recognized us the 
friend of Her Majesty's subjects in India of whatever creed, of whatever colour, of 
whatever nice. But on that occasion I was met with this difficulty, wliich meets me 
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ngnin to-night. Quid faciendum 1 Is what you want to do to thrust upon Sir Stafbnl 
Nurthcoto—to thrust ’upon Sir John Luwrcnce— to thrust upon Lord Napier—to 
thrust upon Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, a certain proportion of natives every year (and I 
will come to that term “ natives ” immediately) os eligible for higb office, whether 
they bo onalified for office or no, because if you do not, then your Resolution means 
nothing nut what the law means already. The law at this moment throws open to 
all persons, of whatever nice, of whatever religion, of whatever colour, whatever their 
antecedents may have been, the highest offices iu India which are in the gift of the 
Queen, or in the gift of lier representatives. And when I hear to-night, not from 
the month of Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji, hut from a noble Lord, tluit there is such a 
thing as ft covenanted service in India, I am amazed. I dony the position. I 
say the distinction between covenanted and uacovenanted service was swept uwny 
when, happily for the country, tho East India Company, to whom ulone that covenant 
was plighted, ceased to exist. I say there is no such thing us the covunnnted service. 
Notwithstanding the hapny abolition of the East India Company's government and 
the substitution of the direct government of the Queen, the dinorent persons who 
represent Her Majesty in India continue, in filling up offices, to proceed too much 
upon the assumption, for it is no more, that tho covenant continues to exist. There 
is not a post for instance, in Indio, except military and naval posts (which are not 
Indian posts at all, but which belong to the army and navy of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland), to which I at this moment, who have never taken any 
covenant, and never will, am not eligible; and there is no native who is not in tho 
same position as myself. But am I therefore to contend that because I am eligible, if 
fit, I ought to be appointed merely because I am eligible, and whether I am fit or no? 
You must leavo this to the discretion of the Governors, and you must leave that dis¬ 
cretion to be controlled by the Secretary of State. And remember that those persons 
who are the most likely to judge censorionsly of tho motives which necessitate the 
superior power to refuse the candidate tiro admission lie seeks, are precisely, because 
of their fellow-interest with him, those who arc most likely to judge amiss. If I am 
rejected, my friends think it is a hard cose. I conjure the gentlemen who represent 
the nfttiona’of India—I will not use tho term natives, but the nations of India—to lock 
elsewhere than to place for an honourable career and the means of making a fortune. 
The number of places is really very small, and they are places, I will not any not 
wot tli the having, but not worth contending for, if the contention is to be marlo the 
subject of such an agitation as tills which Mr. Dadnbhai Naoroji proposes. Another 
remark which I wish to make is this: Mr. Daduhhai Naoroji speak a of the natives of 
India as ranged on one side and my countrymen on the other. It is not so. There is 
no such community ns that of the natives of India; I say that, the nativc-R of India 
form no community nt all; there is no such body politic. There are a number ol’ 
separate races in India, each of whom is as hostile to the other us tile most hostile 
among them is to their conquerors. Mr. Daduhhai Naoroji knows that perfectly well; 
and also when he asks us if we are not lit to govern India why do we not leave India, hn 
knows that thnt is precisely what tho English from the time when they first undertook 
the administration of India proposed to do. And let him take these words of wnrning 
from me. It may not be many generations, it may not be three generations, it may 
not ho two, it may not be one, when tho people of England, having satisfied them¬ 
selves that they have laid the ground for the self-government of India by Indian 
races, will quit India and leave the dominant races of Ihu different Indian nationalities 
to establish a supremacy each upon its own soil for itself. Whether all my friends 
will be satisfied with that; whether tbe domination of the martial Mussulmans, tho 
less martial Rajpoots, the not less martial Mahrattas, and the not less martial Sikhs, 
will be agreeable to all the native roots of India, the gentlemen who are present, and 
who have lived in both hemispheres, are quite as capable of formiug an opinion and 
declaring it as I myself am. I say we Itave no interest in misgoverning British India. 
We have no will to misgovern British India; arid the real difficulty which stands in 
the way of the adoption of Mr. DadabbAi Naornji’s proposal, when it bus been reduced 
into proper form and lilngmige, has been kept out of night; and I will toll you what 
it is. Nobody supposes that tbe natives of India arc deficient in ability. I have 
always borne testimony to tuc superiority of the ability of the Oriental over the Occi¬ 
dental races of mankind, as Far ns my own observation has gone. Nobody doubts 
their integrity. I have trusted my life and mil honour, oud I need not say, therefore, 
my property, to native servants, and I have found in them qualities of trustworthiness 
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■which I hove failed to find at home. I believe in tlicir integrity; I believe in their 
capacity; I believe in their fitness for government; but though you may call India a 
dominion if you please, it is only a colony; anti, as in tho ease of all the colonies of 
this country, those who govern from the metropolis am bound to see that it is 
governed impartially and with a due regard to the interests of all. I ask any one 
who has sat in Parliament—I ask any one connected with the administration of the 
great offices of state—whether, in the selection of those who arc to fill liigh offices in 
particular colonies or particular dominions of the British Crown, he will in all cases 
select, in prefercDca to strangers, those who have been bom and bred in the particular 
locality? I say ho will not. - I say it behoves him to see that he does not appoint to 
offices connected with the administration of justice, for example, those who have been 
too much, or at all, mixed up with the affairs of the district, of the village, of tho 
province. He must look abroad—and this is without any regard to the question of 
race. A friend of mine, a member of the Council of Calcutta, toid mo that he found 
in Asia especially a too great tendency to become local, and that ho himself left 
Cftleutla every three years to come to Englaud for the mere purpose of unlocalizing 
himself; for he felt local sympathies too heavy upon him, and that they unfitted him 
for liis work. How much more true is that of the natives of the soil. This is the 
difficulty—I do not say what the value of it is—that presses upon the Secretary of 
State for India. The some difficulty presses upon tho Secretary ot Statu for the Colo¬ 
nics, and uj)On every person who has to do from the metropolis with the administration 
of the affairs of foreign realms. You must select those who have the confidence of 
the people, but you must also select those who liave the confidence of the Sovereign ; 
and you must take care that in endeavouring to secure the confidence of those whom 
you govern, you are not in fact securing only tho confidence of a faction or two 
amongst those whom you govern, instead of that of the entire community. I declare 
for one, who am as free from prejudice an this subject os any one, and who bears testi¬ 
mony in the broadest way to the fitness of the natives and the desirableness of em¬ 
ploying them, where they are fit, I would not employ a native anv more than an 
Englishman in a particular district or province in widen his hnusohnfd gods were set 
and his worldly fortunes were cast SVhy ? Because he is a native? No; but be¬ 
cause I would not appoint any one to nn office in a locality in which he had for some 
time resided, and I would make no exception in favour of natives. It is a universal 
rule adopted in every department of the British Government. You do not appoint a 
Lancashire gentleman to be a county-court judge in Lancashire: you select another 
firm auothor part of the country, ana, if necessary, you move up the Lancashire gen¬ 
tleman to mako a vacancy. Why ? Because it behoves you to see that the adminis¬ 
tration of justice shall not be so mnek ns suspect'd by the people. It may be said 
Hurt the natives do not suspect anybody; but I know' they do; I know that there is no 
country iu the world where it is so dangerous to disregard appearances as it is in 
India; and I say that you arc bound in a particular manner to Bee that in India those 
appearances are studied, and that nothing shall bo done to bring the administration of 
justice or the administration of good government into contempt! I have much more 
to say on this subject, but the chair was not taken till long after the appointed time, 
ns it never is. I do not blame you, but the committee, whose arrangements are such 
that we never meet at the appointed hour. Wo lost twenty minutes, the allowance of 
two speakers—ton minutes being, as I am painfully aware, the time allotted to each 
speaker—because tiro chair was not taken. Wo arc now on the point of adjourning, 
and having some com in isolation for those who wish to go home and get to bod, I must 
break off here, and entirely omit all I had to say upon the rest, of the question raised 
by Mr. Dudnbliui Naoroji. All I cun »ny is, for these reasons und soroo others—but not 
at all because I doubt, which I do not, the capacity or integrity of my fellow-subjects, 
the Mussulmans, the Hindoos, and the Porsees of India—I shall give my vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Bqnxebjkb, in answer to Mr. Anstey’s remark that there was no longer any 
distinction between covenanted and nncpvenanted sorvicas, referred to the Act of 
1861, which recited, “And whereas, by reason of the exigencies of the public service, 
vacancies in certain offices, places, and employments in ^ndia have been filled up by 
tlie appointment of persons not being civil servants, or not being civil servants 
belonging to the Presidency wherein the vacancies havB happened, and otherwise not 
in accordance with the provisions of tlsc 83rd George III.; and it is expedient that 
such appointments should bo rendered valid, and ulso that the authorities in India 
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should bo empowered to make each, appointments in like cases in future; ” tho Act 
empowering tile G overnor-Generul to appoint persons not members of the covenanted 
service to any vacancies except those named m tho schedule to tlio Act, which were 
to be filled only from amongst tho covenanted civil servants of tho Crown. There¬ 
fore obviously the distinction between covenanted and uncovennitted service still 
existod. As to Hr. Auatoys supposition that what was desired was to thrust natives 
upon the Governor-General and the Governors of the several Presidencies, whether 
the Governor-General and the Governors of the Presidencies liked it or not, the natives 
asked for nothing of the sort; all that Mr. Dndabhai Nuoroji proposed was, thut thoro 
should be a competitive examination for tho civil service held in India, which 
examination should be open, not only to tho natives, but to every person. It was not 
to be supposed that natives would come 7000 miles upon tho chuuce of passing an 
examination in England; hut if they were allowed to try their luck in India, they 
would be ready, after pissing an examination there, to come to this country and 
undergo a second examination. With respect to local sympathies, he dkl not say that 
it would not be safe, but he agreed with Mr. Anstey that it would not be prudent, to 
allow natives of the Ihosidency of Bengal, for instance, to ho civil servunta in the 
Presidency of Bengal if it could be helped, though necessarily if a Bengalee allowed 
himself tit for the highest olficcs, and if he were appointed to those ofilms he most bo 
placed in Bengal; but the natives of India had no objection to the appointment of a 
Bombay man to an oftico in Bengal, and vice versti. And no doubt if niter a native of 
Buugol had passed his second examination in this country, he were sent to another 
part of India than that with which he was familiar, ho would find that tlnre wan u 
great deni to be learnt in that other jinrt of the country, aud he would find himself 
improved. He concludod by suggesting to Mr. Duduhhai Naoroji to alter the 
phraseology of his Resolution. While the Association had no idea of being dictatorial 
or otherwise tlian respectful to the Secretary of Shite, they Hhuuld Imj as firm in tho 
expression of their opinion as possible, and therefore ho suggested thut the terms of 
the Resolution should he that a humble Memorial tie presi-ntod to tlio Secretary of 
State for India in the spirit of tlio paper read by Sir. Dtulabliai Naoroji, and that ho 
be requested to take the paper into his consideration, and, in reply to Mr. Fawcett's 
motion, to accede to the Memorial presented on the 21&t August by a deputation 
from this Association. 

Mr. Goiiuow.—Gentlemen, I liavo listened with much pleasure to the piper wo 
have heard read to-night, and I have seldom listenod to ouo m which tlio question dit- 
c us sod was more ably, more judiciously, and I think more fairly and candidly, placed 
before us than was the case iu the paper which has just lieen read. I regret much 
that I am uuable to agree, as I generally do, with everything that has been expressed by 
my friend, Mr. Anstey. I think a good deal of what he has aud must have been owing 
to hU absence from tho room during a part of the time the paper was being read. He 
certainly appeals, from many of his remarks, to have misunderstood what was very 
clearly and distinctly placed before us by Mr. Dmlabhai Naoroji. It appears to me 
that tlie question before the Association is a very narrow one. We have not bo go into 
tho question of the propriety nr tho necessity of admitting natives into what 1 must 
call the covenanted service—no one oould have been in India without cutistuntly 
hewing the terms “ covenanted ** and “ uncovennnted " service in every one’s mouth; 
we all know what is meant by the “covenanted” service. Our gracious Queen, our 
Parliament, and the feeling of Englishmen all over the kingdom, urn in favour of the 
natives of Indiu being admitted into the highest offices for which they ore capable; 
and the question then simply comes to this—Are tho wishes of the Queen and of 
Parliament to be curried out fairly and impartially? It appears to me to he tho¬ 
roughly unjust, and to be, while keeping faith to lire word, breaking it to the spirit, 
when we pfuoe the difficulty of caste, and 7000 miles, between the natives of India 
aud the olfices which they are capable of filling, by obliging them to Crime to this 
country. And it appears to me tliat what the Association is now asked to do is simply 
to bring before the Secretary of State our wish and anxiety that what is already tho 
luw should be in lacl find in deed carried out fairly and justly to the natives of India. 
With regard tu the wording of the Memorial, it diu not occur to me thut there was any 
objection to it, nor does it appear to me to be at all unbecoming in this Association 
that the secretary should semi a letter representing tlio opinions of the Association to 
the Secretary of Shite; but if any better mode can be pointed out, I should certainly, 
for one, wish thut every possible respect should be shown him. We should iu all c.ui-s 
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net with the utmost courtesy, and not ask more than what is fair and just from the 
G ovemment of this country. * 

Chairman. —As the hour ia very late—though I do not in the least wish to stop 
any gentleman who wishes to speak—I would suggest whether we hod not better now 
come to a vote upon the subject and before doing so I would like to say a few words 
myself. "With regard to the question of this Association addressing a letter to the 
Secretary of State, I should bo the very last person to advocate anything like djotatiou 
to the Cabinet or to the Government; but I certainly am aware mm experience that 
numbra's of associations—some of them, I must say, without any wisli to exult this 
Association unduly, very much inferior in calibre to this—are constantly in the habit 
of addressing letters to the Secretary of State; for instance, a certain association which 
I will not numc, iu a small town in the north of England, addresses the Secretary of 
State on various subjects of political importance, and wo constantly see in the papers 
references to letters which have been addressed to the Secretary of State. Therefor© 
I cannot imagine that there can bo anything improper in merely acquainting tire 
Secretary of State with the opinion of this meeting. With regard to the question 
itself, as to allowing an examination to be established in India, it appears to me to be 
so very reasonable, that I should really he inclined, were I a native of India, to put at 
the eud of it, as Lord Clive did on a very different occasion, u and I am astonished at 
mv own moderation.” It 1ms been declared and promised that natives shall be ad¬ 
mitted to the civil service, but there is a great obstacle to their admission into that 
service, in their being obliged to come to this conntry, and it has been suggested that 
an examination should be held in India os well as here. If Englishmen like ta go 
and compete there, and take all the prizes from tire natives, well and good; but do 
not let us, as the last speaker said, keep the premise to the car and break it to the sense. 
I oertainly, for ray own part, am inclined to support this Resolution. 

Mr. Dadabttat Naotoji.— I think it is unfortunate that Mr. Anstey was not in 
the room the whole of the time during which my paper was being read, as he has 
really misunderstood my meaning. I will leave his speech as it stands, without 
making any remarks upon it, requesting him to read my paper through, as several of 
his remarks are irrelevant. I will not enter into the question as to the necessity of 
appointing persons to localities other than those with which they are connected. 
What we are asking is that fair facilities Bhould be given for the udmission of natives 
into the civil service of India. To say that there should be no natives in the civil 
service of India is like saying that there should be no Englishmen in the civil service 
of England. The localities of appointment are matters of detail, to be well left to 
Government Let us first put natives and Englishmen on an equal footing as regards 
entrance into the service; let the obstacles which are at present in the way of the 
former be removed; put the standard of examination as uigh as you like; make 
natives come up to that high standard in competition with. Englishman, in cricket, in 
rowing, in riding, in anything you like, as well ns iu learning and character, and then 
they wiil know what they are required to do, and if they full it will be their own 
fault—nobody will be sorry that they are not appointed to o/liecs for which they do 
not show themselves to be JiL I am glad that I Lave tho testimony of Mr. Chisliolm 
Anstoy added to tho rest which I have already quoted with regard to the ability and 
integrity of tire natives. With regard to the covenanted and tho unoovenanted services, 
Mr. Anstey is mistaken when he says there is no covenanted service as distinct from 
tho uncovenanterl service, for I havc'herea dispatch issued only a few weeks ago from 
tire India Office, in which Sir Stafford Nortbcote, iu reply to a letter from the Governor- 
General, tra n smitting the Resolution ho passed to employ natives in the non-regulation 
provinces, says that it appears to him that there is loom for carrying out the principle 
to ft considerable extent in the regulation provinces also. And lie lays down the 
principle tlrnt, without interfering with the prospects and interests of tire existing 
incumbents in tho uRCOTLVkmfeY/ (service of the Government, the inherent right of tho 
natives of Indiu should be kept iu view, and therefore in future promotions and 
appointments care should be talcen that natives of ability and integrity bo largely 
employed; which almost amounts to this, that the unoownanfetf d&rvioe should be filled 
by natives. Now, with regard to the practical exclusion of the natives from tire service, 
Sir Erskine Perry, in his dissent, gnya, that the dispatch does not go far enough; 
that it ought to go farther; and he paints out M A Select Committee of this Council 
(that is, the Indian Council itself) “ reported in 1860, that although, technically, all 
office in India was open to natives, practically they were excluded, and they made 
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strong recommendation for their larger admission to high poets.” We simply auk 
that this practical difficulty of obliging natives to como boro to be examined should be 
removed, and tluit they should be examined in India. With regard to the form of 
iny Resolution, my tirsc idea was to propose a deputation; but we must not trouble 
the Secretary of State too much ; we must remember that we have lately sent one or 
two deputations to him already. Seeing that the debate on Mr. Fawcett's motion is 
to come on on Tuesday, and that what we did should be done quickly, though I had 
first written tho word “ Deputation/* I thought I hud better leave it out, because it 
would be taking up too much of Sir Stafford Northente’a time, and substitute tire 
proposal to send him a letter with the paper, and from tlie iutense interest which he 
takes in all questions concerning India, I am sure he will pay the greatest possible 
attention to it. I do not think we are Bhowing him the slightest diecourteey. If 
however, any alteration oould bo rnado in the Resolution, I should be most happy to 
allow it to be done. My object is to give tho least trouble to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and to bring our case before him once more befure Mr. Fawcett s motion is discussed, 
so that wo may not bo told u You have come too late.” 

Chairman. —Tho Resolution is, ‘'That a letter bo addressed to the Secretary of 
State for Indio, with a copy of this paper, to request him to take it into his con¬ 
sideration, and, in reply to Mr. H. Fuweett’s motion, to accedo to the Memorial 
presented on 21st August last by a deputation from this Association.” 

The Resolution was carried unanimously, with the exception of Mr. Chisholm 
Anstoy. 

The Earl of Ivollio moved, and Mr. Dodabhai Naoroji seconded, a vote of thnnlra 
to the Chairman. 


MEETING, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29. 1869. 

Lieut.-Gexeral Sir ARTHUR COTTON, K.C.8.I., in the Chair. 

The following Paper was read by Hyde Clarke, Esq., F.S.S.:— 

On Transport in India , m reference to the. Jntcnets of England and India. 

Tub productive power of a country is to some extent proportionate to its population, 
but in effect it is greatly limited by the power absorbed in distribution. 80 tar as 
consumption is supplied by tire pruducts of the soil, it cau be provided by tho labour 
of the local population; but so far as it is supplied by exchangeable products, then 
the products to be exchanged and the products to be received must be carried or trans¬ 
ported over a greater or less distance. 

In a country well provided with water communication, like the district of the 
Ganges, conveyance is afforded cheaply by a small proportion of noon employed in 
working the boats or craft, ami with still greater economy of human labour by means 
of steamboats. Tins, however, is exceptional, and docs not apply generally to India 
or most countries, for in the absence of river and sea navigation, produce must be 
carried slowly by animals, and with the assistance of much human labour. 

Generally speaking, tho poorer the country the greater is tho proportion of men 
and beasts employed in the carrying trade, using up food, and very frequently dimi¬ 
nishing the productive power of the country. In Spain and South America the moles 
and muleteers absorb much of the produce; in Turkey and Arabia, the ctunuls; in 
India, the buffaloes and bullocks. The mules and camels, it will bo readily recog¬ 
nized, produce nothing—they consume; and in India it is the same with the beasts 
employed in carriage. If possible, it is desirable in all countries to diminish pres¬ 
sure on the food that is produced from tire soil, and to increase rather the food so 
produced. * • 

The produce of the soil where, as in many parts of India, there are waste lands, 
must first be increased by ^placing population to do the work r but where the popula¬ 
tion is adequate, then production is to be increased by more skilful culture, as better 
supply of water and better implements of agriculture. 

Wherever, as on the banks of the GangtS, of the Imperial Canal in China, or of 
tho Mississippi in America, there is cheap water conveyance, the local population 
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have great advantages, ancl can send exchangeable produce under very favourable 
circumstances to the roost distant regions of tbo globe, receiving, under the most 
favourable and oconoraical conditions, the foreign produce sent in return. It is desir¬ 
able, so far as India is concerned, to place tbo country generally under conditions 
approaching so far as may bo to the limits of the mast economical and effective 
transport. 

So far we have considered transport only with reference to absolute rote of freight, 
but this is only one port of the expense of trausport, and one element of its operation. 

If fresh fruit is to be conveyed, cheapness of freight will cease to be of advantage 
after a certain time bas been consumed in the journey. Fish is another familiar 
example. It is quite futile to talk of conveying sea-fish fresh two or three weeks' 
journey on a river or canal. Thus we find time is an clement in transport. 

If this is so ns to perishable articles, it is also the case as to durable articles of 
merchandise. Employ a certain time on the road, rains come on and injure the 
goods, besides impeding communication. Thus the season for reaching the port of 
shipment is lost; and, what is much more, the season for reaching the European 
market of sale is lost Rates of interest of 1,1}, 2, and 5 per cent, par month begin 
to operate, besides many other causes of expenso and loss. 

In the case of an exchangeable article of produce like cotton, the ruling principle 
is the price of the cotton at Liverpool. The ryot, or cultivator in India, commonly 
receives the balance of that price after all the charges on the road, in the port, and 
on the voyage lrnTC been paid. If, therefore, these intermediate deductions can bo 
reduced, there will be a greater net balance for the ryot in Indiu, and that whether 
the price is high or low. 

This ia why the question of transport is of so much importance to all classes in 
India, and particularly to the poorest classes—the cultivating classes—because it refers 
to the most effective means for giving them the highest prices for all tlicdr exchangeable 
produoe, aud not only that, but for giving them the greatest, amount of all other com¬ 
modities received in payment: a high price for ootton will give an occasional—a casual 
—bonus to the people of India; but an improvement in the means of transport will 
confer on them speedy and permanent benefit 

Such have long been my convictions, not only as an economist, but from special V 
investigation, and from practical experience. Somewhere aboat a quarter of a cen- 'J 
tury ago, at the time the establishment iff the railway system in India was agitated, 

I was invited to investigate the quostion, What were the elements of traffic in India, 
particularly with reference to the point whether & country with such low rates of charge 
could provide the revenues for railways ? Materials were placed in my hands by the 
pioneers of railways in India, Sir Macdonald Stephenson, aud the late John Chap¬ 
man and J. M. Heath. The grouud for my being on trusted with this task was my 
publications on English, French, and Belgian railway traffic. The results of my 
labours as to India were comprised in ' The Practical and Theoretical Considerations 
on the Management of Railways in India,’ being based on facts obtained from 
General Briggs, Sir Andrew Waugh, and Mr. Theobald—now living to test their own 
statements—as well os from others who are dead. At a later period—about ten years 
ago—it became my duty to go over tiro same process in Turkey, in a ‘ Report on tho 
Traffic of Smyrna and the Ottoman Railway from Smyrna to India,' which was pub¬ 
lished by direction of Sir Macdonald Stephenson in 1860. 

It has been under those circumstances that, being invited to take part in the 
labours of the East India Association for the promotion of the welfare of India, the 
present subject has bcon rliasen, which is tho consideration of Transport in India, in 
reference to the interests of England and India. 

This subject may be treatod with regard to tho mode of transit, as road, water, or 
railway, or in reference to tho general principles on which the greatest benefit to the 
population can be obtained. There has been, unfortunately, great diversity of opinion 
—it may be said almost party differences—as to the extent to which the modes of 
transit should he encouraged, and to such a degree, that many gy to the length of dis¬ 
couraging or postponing railway communication, aud many advocate an exclusive 
preference for the improvement of water communication. • 

One reason for this is the assumption, that if railways are to be constructed, they 
are so costly as to absorb the revenues and capital of India; and therefore it is a werteH 
to be better to improve some of the rive A anil to make canals, leaving railways to look 
sifter themselves. 
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If India were proposed to lie kept in the position of China, cramoed to one con¬ 
dition. und impeded in tlie foil tide of progress, in equality to the United States or 
any other country, that might bo n political idea; but there is no true political or 
economical reason for depriving India of railways, or of any means of improvement by 
canalization or irrigation, and there are many moral reasons for promoting her pro¬ 
gress. If goods were to be alone regarded or chiefly considered, then India may wait 
while a greater supply of bullock-carts, or the occasional navigation of soma of the 
shallower rivers, provides a temporary palliative for her wants; bat in India there too 
two hundred millions of people under our empire, and men arc to be more regarded 
than bags of sugar or bales of cotton. It is because man is a being with a mind, 
haying a mental capacity, which is a power beyond even his physical capacity, that 
it is necessary to provide him with the means of patting his mental and physical 
endowments to the best acoount. It is no longer u question whether something is 
good enough for India, or whethor something a little better cau be done for India; 
but it is the wish of Englishmen to do all for India which experience has shown can 
be done elsewhere. 

Price of freight, it has been already stated, is not the only element in the miration 
of transport.; if it wore bo, no goods could be carried by tho East Indian flail wnv 
tdongside of the Ganges, and it need scarcely be said no passengers could be convoyed. 
Experience is settling tills question. 80 fur os a river is the brat and cheapest route 
for passengers and goods, it will carry them; but price is not all. Each day that 
a passenger spends on a railway or river ho loses his day’s earnings, and ho can aft ml 
to pay most for the quickest passage. It is, too, for the interest of the community that 
his effective power snail not no wasted. 

In the cose of goods, a higher rate of speed gives:— 

1. A saving of interest; 

2. A saving of markot price; 

3. A saving of quality, or economy against wnsto; 

4. A saving of stook, or ft less necessity for unprofitable accumulation of com¬ 

modities. 

These influences will bo most felt as the price of the commodity is greater, and 
will bo smaller ns the prico is less,—greater cm cotton than on rice. The price of 
articles of food is lower than that of exportable articles of oomtneree; but then, from 
another point of view, it beoomes of the greatest importance to provide for the ready 
transport and distribution of food, the food-crop varying with tho vicissitudes of 
climate, and its failure not being attended with a diminished consumption of clothing, 
hut with the horrors of famine, and the deatlia of mvriadE of men. 

Thus time of transit, whether as rognrds passengers or goods, should, all other cir¬ 
cumstances being equal, be reducod to the lowest limits, and with fair administration 
this quicker transport will pay for itself. Consequently there must he provided for all 
India those arterial lines of railway that can carry great quantities of men and 
produce, while all means must be udopted by roads, canals, and canalized rivers to 
ensure economical and effective distribution. Rivers, too, no more afford intercom¬ 
munication between the provinces of India than they do between tho Slates of tho 
Union; the Ganges does not help Madras, nor tho Indus Bombay. Indiu, too, is 
restricted even in coast communication, by its bad ports and by the monsoons. Thus 
internal transport must be developed to the full, and all means must bo provided 
for the interchange of those various products which the groat resources of India 
afford. 

Railway transport under a competent administration provides a great economy 
under various heads :— 

1 . Safety from wet and mud ; 

2. Safety from heat; 

3. Safety from wreck; 

i. Safety from robbery. 

Without going ierto this matter in detail, it is notorious how produce of various 
kinds is damaged, consumed, and plundered in the boats and carts, resulting in a loss 
of tho produce raised, ilnu a great quantity of the produce raised never reaches 
the market, and the real loser is the ryot, just os ranch as if so much rioe or cotton 
were burnt m hiB fields; because after all, the merchant, having to cover himself for 
his risks, only pays for the produce which reaches tho market. It is not the Indian 
or foreign consumer who pays for waste, hut the Indian ryot 
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Let thoae who think that India is a poor country, unable to pay for effective trans¬ 
port, observe that already in many cases Gd., &/., and lOi. per ton per mile are common 
rates of carriage in India. Where the rate is 8rf. per ton per mile in a favourable 
season, it is not over a long route, and is attended with effective charges for Joes of 
interest, &c.. and for waste—at least doubling the nominal rate of freight on the 
Article Bold in the market* 

The cultivator being dependent on the realization of his crop, it is of the greatest 
importance to him that the crop shall bo realized in the most effectual manner, and in 
the shortest time. We may disguise to ourselves the transaction, and figure that the 
town or village usurer is the person to gain or lose; but the ultimate and real party 
affected is the cultivator. Everywhere in Asia the condition of the cultivator in all 
ages has been to be indebted to the town usurer or shopkeeper; but a change is taking 
place. The great demand for cotton, and the high price given for it, has caused the 
cultivator to favour cotton; the telegraph brings tile prices into his district, and be 
seeks to get the highest price of a favourable season. He has still to ooutend with 
his own improvidence and the devices of tho usurer; but he baa profited by improved 
prices, he ie a richer man, and be feels the way to become rich. Thus a spirit of im¬ 
provement is abroad which will materially affect the condition of the agricultural 
classes of India aud of Turkey. What I saw in Turkey as Cotton Commissioner has 
been seen by many in the oollectorutos of India, that the high prioea paid for cotton 
became a largess to the cultivators of tho soil. 

This encouragement of agricultural improvement is connected with another econo¬ 
mical operation, which, as I long since pointed out, will affect India, as it has other 
countries, os a result of improved or railway communication, and that is the altering and 
raising of the prices of commodities, wages, and rents. This again affects the qnoBtion 
of transport, and makes Improved transport of greater necessity for India. Unques¬ 
tionably, the price of raising cotton in India is higher now than it was ton or twenty 
years ago, and in order to assure the participation of the cultivator in the English 
market price, it is necessary to give him the compensation of reduced rates of transport. 

One result of the alteration in prices will be to enable the Indian population to 
obtain exchangeable articles bearing a higher rate. Thus agricultural aud other 
implements and machinery will become more accessible to the general population. 

In view of this alteration of prices, it is desirable to push on public works of trans¬ 
port and irrigation, while tire prices of wages and labour are yet relatively low, so as 
to turn the borrowed foreign capital to the best account. 

Another change coming over India, as over Turkey, and as yet only dimly visible, 
is the application of local capital for local enterprises, instead of their being dependent 
solely oa external capital. It is an error to suppose that no capital will be obtained 
except on the basis of local rates of 1 or 1 J per cent, per month, for the experience of 
countries under tho like conditions, as Turkey and South America, shows that eoex- 
istently with such rates capital can bo invested at G per oent. per annum. The reason 
is this, that as a country advances, security being always an element in investment as 
well as profit, or rather more so, money, which in a low condition of the country was 
hoarded, is invested in good .securities at a low rate of interest. This lakes place on 
the same ground that we have concurrently here investments in Consols at 3$ or S$ 
per cent., and in speculative bonds and shares at 7 and 10 per cent So in Ireland the 
hoarding of sovereigns is giving place to investments. 

The more rapidly the development of a oountry takes place the earlier do the 
present inhabitants and the present generation profit by it, aud on that consideration 
it is desirable to take advantage of the most effective means. Instruments of transport 
are a part of the working plant and stock of a country; and as we have seen from the 
example of England in comparison with other countries, the better these instruments 
are the more is progress promoted. Thus in England, first canals, then turnpike-roads 
aud quick stages, and afterwards railways with high speed, have advanced the agri¬ 
cultural and industrial prosperity of the country. Hoads with bullock-carts or pack 
animals can do this to a very small extout, as they cover only a sdiall extent of oountry, 
and do not greatly promote the interchange of labour, food, cattle, implements, mineral 
and animal manures. Water channels are a partial improvement on this, but their 
low speed impedes their efficiency. 

The railway is a great and efficientsinstrument and machine of labour, when pro¬ 
perly applied, and this is Been not only in an old and highly-developed country like 
this, but as well in the thinly-peopled or as yet unpeopled territories of the United 
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States. The quicker and the farther we can extend the objects of interchange the 
greater is the power we are able to bring to bear on the individual country or district. 
Thus we promote the greatest economy of all exchangeable resources, and the highest 
development of all capabilities. 

On careful consideration there is nothing but the railway will effect this, and the 
sooner we profit from the experience of America and cover India with railways the 
better. Those who hesitate at the cost but little appreciate the economical bearings 
of the subject, or profit from the teachings of experience. To place India on a 
limited regimen of railways is to starve her vitality Give her railways, and she 
will have roads in connection, roads throughout the country, improved rivers, 
increased navigation, irrigation, augmented production, enlarged revenues, and all 
the elements that well-being can contribute to prosperity. 

Everything is tending in favour of India, if advantage be but taken of the 
occasion. Light railways and light working stock now promise economy for 
branches. That latest application, the wire tramway, now extending in France, 
and to which attention is being directed in India, is particularly suitable for our 
empire. Not only will the wire tramway overcome in our lull stations the great 
irregularities of gradient, but it is particularly suitable for the large shifting rivers. 
A means of transport which dispenses with bridges, virulucts, and culverts, which 
can ho laid down for COO/, a mile or less, and can be removed when occasion requires, 
will he found particularly available where economy of capital is an object. 

In a mutter of this kind, although material consideration* may first present them¬ 
selves. yet the moml bearings arc those most important. To give the intelligence of 
the natives of India freer scope is, as we know, to promote the development of the 
empire. Enable the higher native merchant nf Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras, the 
Paraee, the Marwarae to move about more freely by himself and bis agents, and you 

S rovide for the distribution of cupital and the advancement of enterprise. Still more 
o you effect this by making your English population more available for the same 
purposes. The very advancement of the high natives of India is owing to the example 
of Englishmen, and by emulation with them. While in detail tho prosperity of India 
must depend on native action, yet tho bend of the system is tho English imputation, 
doing for India what they have done for England. The utilization of this resource 
1 have ever regarded as the great means for the intellectual and industrial elevation 
of India.* Place ft body of Englishmen in the healthy hill regions of India, enable 
them by means of good communications to propagate their intelligence over the vast 
districts of the empire, and the healthy growth of India will be ensured. The Eng¬ 
lishman mnst l)o thrown more in contact with the native, the native more with the 
Englishman, each must butter understand the other; the pride of the conqueror mnst 
be abated, tho jealousy of him, n still more dangerous feeling, must be abolished; 
all must become co-operators according to their capacities. India has been the 
inheritance of conquerors. Brahmins are as intrusive as Moguls. Tlio Englishman 
is no more and no less intrusive than the Emperor of Delhi. The Brahmins did their 
share in introducing on intellectual culture, the Mussulman planted political 
administration and erocted costly monuments, the Englishman promotes material 
and intellectual prosperity, but ho gives luore than all connuerore have dared to give 
except to themaelveB—political rights, individual independence, and the heirdom of 
free institutions. It lies with India herself to profit by this. Tho era of class privi¬ 
leges may come to its end, and the wildest hill-tribe bear up as proudly as a Rajpoot, 
and the smallest sect or nationality of Parsecs enjoy the same independence as the 
powerful millions of Solam. If India is to obtain this it must be by abating the viru¬ 
lence of local factions; and the English alone can accomplish this. 

In connection with the means for promoting this desirable resalt, must not bo 
omitted the through route between England and India.t This is imperative for 
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strengthening the tie between the Western and Eastern empire, more important, 
perhaps, for cultivating the growing intercourse of Indiana with Englund, than even 
for facilitating tho communications of Englishmen. This route is now advancing 
from each end. On this side it makes slow approaches townrds Constantinople, and 
yet hut a little time and we look forward to operations in that great interval of 
Asiatic Turkey, towards which oar hopes have been so long directed. India, it may 
be said, without intending it, lias already provided much of the eastern route, and 
once the prospect is mare sure, the requisite extensions will not be wanting. 

The subject of improved, and it may bo said of accelerated, transport, hns indeed 
so muny and such wide ramifications, that it cannot bo treated bo briefly. AH that 
cun be hoped is that attention may again be wakened to the subject, and now 
that India has, after bo many years of lamentable delay, obtained the rudiments of a 
railway system, that its development may be at least permitted, aud not be retarded. 

If the question of railways in India had been opportunely taken in hand, then 
that capital which lias been raised in tho last two years in England for railways in 
Emsia and other foreign countries would have been eraployod for the development of 
India. The capital, employed in Russia, has only given a partial employment to our 
people in the manufacture ot rails aud engines, divided with tho manufacturers of 
France, Belgium, North Germany, and Austria, who luvve been paid with aur money. 
Had such capital been applied ;by judicious Government measures, us it might have 
been, and ought to have been, for India, then we should have luul tho sole supply of 
rails, engines, and freight, and India would further have takon from us a large 
supply of manufactured goods. Thus the suffering industries of this country would 
have been relieved in this period of panic and crisis, Manchester would have profited 
as well as tho iron and coal districts, and we should havo bod a greater demand for 
the cotton and other products of Indio, 

So, too, with regard to the development of cotton, silk, and other industries of 
India; an efficient railway system, bv enabling tho English and the Indian merchant 
to traverse the country, will most effectually promote tiro desired objects. 

It may be said, indeed, that motives of humanity appeal to ns as powerfully as 
those of profit. India hna from the beginning of time been ravaged by famines and 
droughts, as until the dose of the middle ages this island was; but the dreadful 
famines of India, formerly looked upon os a matter of course, attracted loss attention 
thnn in this day, when the most rapid meanB of propagating intelligence have been 
introduced by us, and when newspapers make known facts in the languages of the 
population. Thus even tho smallest of these calamities in some little familiar 
locality appears beioro us in its full horrors, and instead of passing by the visitation 
in despair, we contemplate the remedial measures that can prevent its recurrence, 
f almost amongst these remedies is railway communications. This will enable food 
> l>e transmitted, and the superabundant population to be removed temporarily to 
other spheres of labour It will also promote, where possible, the establishment of 
irrigation works, the only permanent form of relief. Thus whenever a partial failure 
° v * Pl“ ce ’ w “°k resources of India will be made rapidly available for 

relief rood will not arrive when the sufferers are dead or paralyzed by disease— 
it will come to arrest starvation and disease. Improved transport will in times of 
farniue diminish the consumption of food by beasts of burden employed in the 
conveyance ot food, for the railways will bo supplied by the coal deposits of India. 

The distribution of the population for the general welfare of tho empire is now a 
c l ut f. tlon ;. N .° l*\ rt of Iadia a»y longer belongs to its local population, 
lleugnl m neither the domain nor the prison of the Bengalee, for he is the citizen of 
indrn, free to employ everywhere his labour, capital, and intelligence with full right. 

the compensation tlint ho enn in his own district profit by tho resources of 
all India, Thus the unsettled regions lrnvc to bestow riches on tho poor of those 

” H Ct1, t l0 m °^° mtL ‘ ,ll «V lt ,um1 lictter educated classes luivu thu function of 
clcvntmg tho ruder nations and developing their resources. The movement of the 
population, which has existed from all tradition, must now take place under freer 
conditions, and vast internal migrations will promote the advancement of India, All 
♦hi *i i • 011 un £ er “ aw wrengements. The Gnnges ratf the Indus ore no longer 

°i h if UWa) l 0f aatl °“ a ’ S* P uth “ <*>»quest or defeat; a rail of iron laid over 
Plains, defiles, and mountains between Calcutta and Bombay, or between Bombay and 

i ,U Ws ^ Lftt thc rivera ^owly carried out in wenlcs. lime 

n» altered m its measure, and wo must move with it. Thc good which God gives is 
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not to be measured in time, in ite years or its moments, but that good we have now 
to share opt among men in other measure than of old, that tho poor may becomo 
rich, the rich richer, that misery may be abated, that happiness may be advanced, 
that virtue may lie promoted, that each man in his lifetime may have greater enjoy¬ 
ment^ und that his children’s children may inherit the fulness of his life’s exertions. 

Such are the principles for the promotion of which this Bast India Association 
has been founded, and by their application to mAkc England and India contributory 
tor each other's welfare. It is in subordination to these principles that the present 
paper is submitted to the Association, in tho sincere hope that its consideration by 
the nnmerous members of a powerful society maybe advantageous to one of the many 
measures calculated to advance the common good. 

Mr. Dad Aim at Naoroji observed that it was satisfactory to And that the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to construct railways in future by loans, instead of by what was called 
private enterprise, the fact being that under the system of giving companies a guarantee 
all the losses arising from waste fell upon tho State, while the profit meetly went to 
tho guaranteed companies. If the Government would only do their duty, and proceed 
on tho sound but seemingly paradoxical principle of spending more in order to 
save more (by spending 1 dun't mean wasting), employing competent persons to carry 
out the works on behalf of the Guvermueiit, men who understood their duty and 
their responsibilities, much mure benefit would result to the country than under 
the system of giving companies a guuruutee, by which systom. though it was called 
private enterprise, a double waste ami a double expense was incurred, the works 
being constructed by the engineer of t.hc companies under tho superintendence of 
tho engineer of the Government Dividing publio works generally into the two 
heads of, first, burrocks and roads, and, second, railways, irrigation works, and 
canals, be thought it would be an injustice to the future to construct, by means of 
loans entirely, barracks and roads, which were unproductive works widen might at 
any time bo abandoned, and which involved a continuous expense. At the same timo 
ho thought it would be unjust and oppressive that the whole expense of those works 
should he thrown at ouco upon the present, especially seeing tliat the future, owing to 
the greater development of tire resources of the country, would be bettor able to meet 
the expenditure than the present. Therefore if burrncks and roads were made under 
the plan adopted in Engluud in buildiug fortifications, viz. by raising loans to be 
paid off in a certain number of years, the burden would bo fairly divided between the 
present and the future. With regard to railways and irrigation works, seeing that 
every one conceded that they would produce at least 5 per cent., and Booing tliat the 
Government can raise the money at 4 per cent, there should be no hesitation whatever 
in pushing on ruilwuys especially, and irrigation and canal works, as fast os possible, 
with capital drawn from this country. There was tin's difference between the present 
and the former rulers of India. Though the Brahmins and the Moguls were as much 
foreigners us the English, they remained in the country, and became of the country, 
spending tho revenue derived from the country in the country itself. On the other 
Hand, the English rulers (lie did not complain of it—it was a matter of necessity) drew 
away from the wealth of the country from fi,UO0,00Oi. to 10,000,0001. yearly. Regarding 
India as a firm managed by England, the firm had u right to expect that the manager 
should so manage the concern na to produce his own salary arid something more. Tho 
greater development of the resources of the country by the English was not only a 
moral and physical but a great political necessity. It was not to be wondered at that in 
tho beginning of tlic English rule, when so large an amount was drawn from the country, 
the country appeared to be impoverished; but now it was to be hoped, looking at tho 
efforts rauue to improve the railway couimunicatiou, and to supply transport to the 
utmost possible extent, the English manager would do his duty in developing as far 
as possible tiro material prosperity of tho country'. Notwithstanding the slow progress 
made by tho British up to this' time, there were hopeful signs (as far as one could, 
judge from the declarations of Lord Mays to tho deputation of this Association) that 
them was an earnest desire on the part of the British rulers to develop the resources 
of the country, and to sivo the country from those famines which from timo to time 
occurred. Even if the works themselves (which is not at all likely) could not pay the 
4 or 5 per cent, required for the interest of^oans for Lite carrying out of works lor 
the development of the resources of the country, the consideration of the saving of 
life and property should be enough to justify the incurring of loans for the purpose 
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of carrying: out those works. He hoped that the British rulers would rise to the 
height of their responsibilities. 

Sir Charles Wingfield agreed with Mr. Dodabhai Naoroji in his remarks on the 
subject of building barracks. He (Sir Charles Wingfield) thought the proposition to 
spend twelve and a half millions on barracks, spread over fire or six years, hardly a 
w'so one. Moreover, those barracks were not absolutely required for the health of the 
troops, many of the existing barracks being unimpeachable in a sanitary point of 
view. In some places in India the permanent barracks now proposed to be con¬ 
structed would be the third set since the Indian mutiny. At no less than seventy 
stations in India those permanent barracks were to be erected at a distance in some 
caeca of thirty nr forty miles apart. On the item of barrack expenditure he thought a 
good deal of money which it was proposed to expend might be saved. Iu many cases 
he hud no doubt the sites chosen, though they might be selected by a committee com¬ 
posed of medical officers, would havB to be abandoned on sinitury grounds. And 
further, though he did not himself apprehend anything from Russia, there would 
doubtless bo a feeling, before the lapse of many years, that wc must mass our troops 
in the North-West, If that were done, a great number of the barracks now proposed 
to ho constructed would have to be abandoned. In his opinion permanent barracks 
ahould be limited to places of great strategic importance, and great centres of popula¬ 
tion, such ns Allahabad and Agra. With respect to the general tenor of Mr. Hyde 
Clarke's paper, viz. the importance of spending a great deni of money on public works 
of transport, lie believed there could not be two opinions on the point. It was con¬ 
ceded that a vast number of additional miles of railway were wanted tor India. It 
was contemplated by the Government to make 10,000 miles, it being admitted that 
20,000 or 30,000 more wore wanted. There oould be no division of opinion on the 
necessity of opening railways—-the only question wsis the expense. Ho thought 
the principle a sound ono which had been laid down by the Government of India, of 
not proceeding at too rapid a rate. At thiB moment, tliough 80,000,0O0L had been 
spent on guaranteed railways (20,000,0001. more being required to complete them), 
rot one of those railways, with the exception of tlio East Indian, paid 5 per cent, 
therefore it would not be wise policy to go on making railways too rapidly before 
there was a return in the shape of interest. Mr. Dndiihnni Naoroji luid alluded to the 
gTeat dead weight on the country by 8,000,0001. or 10,000,0001. Icing annually sent away 
to England, but the money went in fixed pensions, in interest on the original East India 
Slock, in interest an loans raised in England, and in military stores, those stores not 
lieing procurable in India. It wus a great misfortune tlmt the loans should be raised 
in England—the Government would be glad to raise the money in India if it could, 
but no ono would lend money in India at 5 per cent, when he could got double the 
interest on excellent security. He had long entertained a strong opinion that if 
wo wonted to get the people of India to embark their money in works to develop the 
wealth of tho country and the prosperity of the people, the first condition was that 
we si iouI d take the people of the country more into our confidence, and admit them to 
a greater share in the government of the conntry. When they saw that tho govern¬ 
ment of India was a government carried on for their good, and that they had a vnico 
in it, they would see the advantage of embarking money in its improvement. He 
(Sir Charles Wingfield) would Iiko to sec adopted that plan which Sir Robert Mont¬ 
gomery had advocated, that in tho government of each Presidency there should be 
consultative couucils of natives, selected from the great landowners and the leading 
men in commerce and trade, whose opinions and feelings should be consulted in all 
matters affecting the interests of the people. 

The Chairman, having adverted to the soiinns state of things at Manchester at 
present in regard to the supply of cotton, invited any gentleman who might be preseut 
from Manchester to address to the meeting any observations which might occur to him 
on the question of transport in India in relation to the supply of cotton from that 
country. 

Mr. John Chest ham. —I was unfortunately prevented being in time to hear Mr. 
Clarke's paper, therefore I had no idea, having missed that paper, of addressing any 
remarks to the meeting. I came rather to listen to the observations which gentlemen 
might make to the meeting. At the present moment Lancashire is very deeply inter¬ 
ested in everything which is connected with India, and more especially with the 
subject which Mr. Clarke has brought before ns this evening— riz. improved commn- 
nication in India. Wc have a state of things in Lancashire which is not so bad ns it 
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Wfts during the American war, but which, in some porta of the county, is verging 
close upon it. In the neighbourhood of Blackburn 5000 workmen arc now receiving 
parish relief and in other districts short working is the general role. Though some 
parties have revived the old doctrine of protection, saying, it is because we have not 
reciprocity that we are in this distress, the real fact after all is, that we have o scarcity 
of the great raw material which Is to keep our workpeople employed, and we cannot 
at the present price—which is 100 percent, more than its normal price previous to tho 
American wnr—expect to find the consumption similar to what it was previously to 
that war. Therefore, so long as this condition of tilings exists, we cannot expect to 
And full employment for our operatives, or for the capital laid out in the great cotton 
industry. Though wc have some other countries in the world making somewhat satis¬ 
factory progress in the production of cotton, yet still there is no country which can make 
up for the deficiencies of America except India. At the commencement of the American 
war the average supply fmru India was about 500,000 bides per annum; now, at the end 
of eight years, wo k-ivo been receiving 1,500,000 bole*: so tlint the present supply was 
threefold the former supply. Wc contend that is not at all such an increase as we ought 
to hare had when we consider the immense amount of land under cultivation, and the 
facilities for obtaining labour. What is the reason why we have not succeeded in 
obtaining nn adequate supply from India V Wo attribute it first to tha very deficient 
state of agriculture nraongst the ryots. They only produce about 70 lbs. per English 
acre, whereas the American cultivator produces 300 or 400 lbs. We hare been pass¬ 
ing upon the Government certain measures for stimulating the increase of thut culti¬ 
vation. It is quite evident that wo do not want any additional land given us, or any 
large population brought in to cultivate land uot hitherto brought iuto cultivation: if 
wc could only racceed in stimulating the existing grower to "make his 70 lbe. into 
140 lbe., the whole question would le solved. In the next place, it is of very little 
use to increase the cultivation if you do not provide the mean* of carrying the produce 
down to tho seaport: and many years ago, when wc commenced our investigation of 
cotton-growing in Iudin, tins wuut of communication was the very first thing wo pressed 
upon the Government We said, give us railways: or, if those cannot be given, give 
us roads, and give us river navigation. They commenced a series of railways, but I 
very soon observed that the object in view in tho construction of those lines, which 
Las continued as tho grant object of the Indian Government up to tho present day, 

' was less to serve commercial purposes than military purposes. For instance, the Madras 
line runs right through' the province of Modi**—not Horn one great city to another, 
but from one military station to another, large cities being left at a dietnneo of six or 
seven miles from the line. I do not say it is not important to have railways between 
those military stations, but it is far more important, in the firet instance, to seek to 
develop' the resources of the country, to elevate the social position of the groat mass 
of the community, and mnko them attached to your rule. By enabling them to 
exchange their commodities with Great Britain, you bonefit both countries. At tho 
present moment the Government are more ready to listen to propositions for tho 
extension of tho resources of the country than before. Public opinion has at lost 
operated on the India Office. I have always said, you will have no improvement m 
the government and administration of the affairs of India uni ass the public opinion of 
England is brought to bear upon the Office; and therefore I have told them iu Lan¬ 
cashire over ond over again, it is incumbent upon you to inform yourselves on Indian 
matters, in order that you may make an intelligent pressure on the Government at 
home. The Duke of Argyll ha most anxious to improve the communications of tho 
country, and several lines which will materially improve the cultivation of cotton, bv 
bringing the produce down to the ports, he ha* assented should be at once commenced. 
A very important matter is the construction of tramroadB to the existing lines. As 
Captain Osborne suid to me, in possing along the great lines you stop at a station, 
ana you are in jungle, where;is, if a tramway were made down to the station, you 
might bring the produce of the country direct to the station; and I believe the Duke 
of Argyll is quite seedv to promote measures of that land. Then there i* also tlie 
navigation of rivers. Very littlu has been done yet to improve the navigation of tho 
rivers. The Govemraeni’have at last taken up the improvement of tlie Godavory, 
but they have mode comparatively slow progress with it Then you have the questiou 
of irrigation, connected as it is with the question of the prevention of those famines 
which from time to time devastate tlie population of India: and wc certainly arc not 
moving at oil too early nn that matter, after the sacl spectacles wc have tocn in India. 
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which our neighbours on the Continent have rather freely commented on os showing 
the mistakes of onr Government there. So it appears to did that if you wish to im¬ 
prove the condition of India, yon cannot diminish tko outlay upon the great public 
works. There is one thing wtiksh needs pressing on the Government, and that is, that 
it is high time a dear financial statement of Indian accounts should be presented to 
the people of England No railway or private man of business would think of mixing 
up capital account and revenue account In the way in which they are mixed up in 
these financial statements from India. As regards what constitute*! “public works," 
when I was pressing on the East India Company many yetu-a ago some considerations 
on the laying out of money on unproductive works, they said, “ We are always laying 
out money on public works.” I snid, “Look at your accounts; I do not 4 find them in 
the accounts.” Then they pointed to “barracks.” I said, “You do not mean to tell 
me that that is a public work; it is a military expenditure, and ought to he under 
that head,—to call that a ‘public work’ is a misnomer altogether.” There are two 
classes of public works—one class comprises roads and bridges, which may not pro¬ 
duce a profit to pay off the original capital; the other class comprises works of 
irrigation, navigation, and railways, which ultimately will by their revenue repay you 
the principal; and for works of that class you ought to borrow money, and not 
mix up any matter of revenue with them. But what has been the system? If one 
year there was 2,000,0001. surplus, then tlio Government were busy constructing 
public works: if next year there was no surplus, everythin" was stopped. How could 
they construct works economically on a system of that kind? Tho staff employed one 
year was broken up the next. And so they have bccu going on till we are in this 
singular predicament We had a debate in both Houses on the financial state of 
India, tho statement of the accounts being received on the whole with very great 
applause; and the other day came accounts stating that, all that had been said was 
totally wrong, and instead of there being a surplus there was a large deficiency. I 
say the first duty of the Government is to lot us know by their figures what they are 
really doing. I have urged upon them again and again the example of Manchester. 
In the city of Manchester tho gus-works arc in the bauds of the corporation, and tho 
ratepayers and gas consumers have never had to spend a shilling on the works. They 
were constructed by borrowed money, the security being the rates of the city, and 
now those works are bringing in an income of 40,0001. cleur for the improvement of 
the city. I say, why cannot you do that in India? Your officers estimate that irriga-' 
tion works, for instauee, would produce you from 20 to 40 per oent I say, surely you 
con go into the London market and borrow money at 10 per cent., if not leas, if you 
show that yon will be able to pay that interest by a revenue of 30 per cent. I do think 
tho Englisfi altogether—not only Lancashire, but yon in I/mdon—are now so deeply 
interested in the well government of India, that you ought to unite in pressing on the 
existing administration an improvement in the present state of things. I understand 
that the Dulcc of Argyll, in consequence of thou financial figures which have been 
forwunled to him, has taken tho alarm, and is going to cut down the proposed outlays 
in the railways and other public works. I see the engineers have waited upun him 
with a view, I suppose, to prevail upon him to continue the prujx*od outlays, and I do 
think the interest you liuvo taken in this matter should almost induce you to see 
whether he could not bo persuaded to see his wav to continue those outlays, seeing 
that the grndnal improvement of India will in time, no question, repay those outlays. 
By the accounts lately received from India, there seems to be a prospect of a better 
supply of cotton from that country. The ootton trade is producing to India an iuoome 
of 25.000,0001. per annum. I say, do not lose that trade by being indifferent to its 
development—remove the difficulties connected witli the cultivation of cotton, and 
endeavour to atenro the trndu to Iudin, and prevent its passing away to the United 
States when they resume cultivation. Ono means to that end is the improved com¬ 
munication which Mr. Clarke has been adverting to, and I feel you could not have 
hod a more important subject brought before you than that on which the discussion 
has arisen. * • 

Mr. 8. W. BcmoK agreed with what had fallen from Mr. Cheatham with reference 
to the advantage to India of constructing railways, but he canid not agree with him in 
his remarks in which tio lookid forward to India competing successfully with America 
in tlm Httpply of cotton. He (Mr. Burton) had tmvulled in America, end he must say 
if the Lancashire people thought that India could ever compete with the Southern 
States of America, notwithstanding the melancholy war, they were never more mis- 
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taken in tlieir lives. India, no doubt, could produce a great deal of ootion, but it 
never oould come up to the cotton produced by tho Southern States of America. No 
country in the world oould compete with the Southern States. With regard to rail¬ 
way communication, the sooner money oould be raised in this country to construct 
milwayB in India, the better for Indian finances. 

Mr. Briggs thought that every one who knew anything about India must agree 
with everything brought forward in Mr. Clarke 'b paper. But. with regard to the 
question whether the resources of India could be best developed by the Government or 
by private enterprise, seeing the little fruit hitherto produced by uio Government, who 
weie supijoeod to be the only channel through which public works could be properly 
constructed, it might, well no doubted whether private enterprise would not nave 
done a great deal more. Although tho present Government knew well what India 
wanted, though they were well aware of tlio famines from time to time occurring in that 
country, and though they had before their eyes the want of employment, anil conse¬ 
quent distress in Lancashire, and not only in Lancashire, hut throughout the wholo 
kingdom, arising from the want of the raw material which the soil of India ought 
to produce, thuy were so regard less of all the principles of political economy as to 
propose to expend only 3,500,000/. for public works. Bail ways were no doubt required 
to cany the produce, but before mil ways were made there ought to be gome produce to 
cany. Mr. Chcetham had said that only 70 llm. of cotton per acre was produced in 
India; but lie thought that Mr. Cheetliam had over-stated tho quantity, and that 
instead of 70 lbs. it was only 40 lbs. or 50 lbs. The reason why the produce was so 
small in India as compared with other parts of the world was because irrigation was 
wanted, and fertilizers were wanted. As regarded irrigation, the Government stood 
in the way, because they would only spend three and a half millions per annum on 
public works, whereas they ought to spend not less than twenty millions per annum; 
and ua regarded fertilizers, the Government stood in the way because they taxed salt, 
which was one of the principal ingredients in fertilizers for cotton. To tax salt or to 
place any impediment on its introduction was not the way to develop the resources 
of the country. It was a very well-known maxim of political economy, that where the 
Government interfered with the operations of industry, private enterprise would always 
keep aloof. In India the Government took upon themselves to do everything, and tho 
result was that nothing was done. While we hud been waiting for the Government to 
carry out reproductive works in India, thereby developing the industry and aiding in 
the material prosperity of 200,000,000 of people, wo lind been allowing our limish 
wealth to flow away unobserved to such places ns Turkey and Russia. About 1,000,000/. 
of English capital (as he, Mr*. Briggs, knew to his cost,) had been spent in carrying out 
irrigation works in the south of France. British capital had flowed In those directions 
instead of to India, because in India the Government had taken upon themselves tho 
carrying oat of public works. He (Mr. Briggs) had not. the same hope that Mr. 
Choetham and Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji seemed to have of tho Government carrying out 
the works of irrigation and communication which were necessary for developing tho 
resources of the country. He judged of a tree by its fruits. In 130*2, or 1803, a letter 
appeared in one of the Manchester papers pointing out that 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
from India was synonymous with distress and discontent, and everything that was 
undesirable; that 2,000,000 bales of cotton was an amelioration of that state of tilings 
to a certain extent; that 3,000,000 bales meant good cotton, and that everything was 
going on fairly; but 4,000,000 boles of cotton from India meant better cotton still, and 
that trade was in a very satisfactory state. Where there was nn increase in the quan¬ 
tity there was also an improvement in the quality’, because irrigation and fertiliz&tiou 
not only increased the production per acre, but improved the quality. This being ho, 
the problem reduces itself to a very small compass, via. 1st, emancipate the land from 
the blighting hands of Government monopoly; 2nd. do away with the suit, opium, and 
all other indirect taxes; mul 3rdly, eneourugo private enterprise fur public works. 

Mr. Wooi> (who stated that he was connected with one of the Indian railways) 
remarked, in reference to the question whetlier tlie workB should he carried out by tho 
Government or left to private enterprise, that the question for the Government was 
simply how far they were bfuod to devote die revenues of tho country to ameliorating 
the condition of the country, while the question for private individuals before they 
subscribed their money to such purposes was whether tho investment was or was not 
likely to be a profitable one. It could not be expected that tho public would advance 
their money to make railway's in India, without a guarantee from the Government, 
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when they only yielded 4 per oent. In looking for the reason ,of the return being bo 
small, it was to be remembered that produce was carried at a very low rate compared 
with what the cost of carriage was before the railways were constructed. While the 
carriage was formerly from Sd. to 1*. 6J. ft ton a mile, it was now Ida ton, the difference 
having gone to the benefit of the cultivators and the general improvement of the 
oountry. It was a mistake to regard the o per cent paid to a guaranteed railway as 
an onus on the revenues of the country; the difference between the 4 per cent and the 
guaranteed 5 per cent really represented a gain to the country. If the Government 
either guaranteed a specific percentage ou tire money advanced by private individuals 
to construct a railway, or guaranteed a specific amount of trnihe over it people in 
this country would then willingly subscribe money for the construction of such railway. 

Mr. Dadabuai Naoroji explained that when he said that he thought tho Govern¬ 
ment were doing right in themselves undertaking tho construction of railways, he 
did not mean to say anything against private enterprise properly so called. Nobody 
would be more glad than himself to see as much English private enterprise introduced 
into India os possible, but he wished that it should be real private enterprise. Private 
enterprise was generally supposed to be where those who undertook the work took all 
the profits and bore all the loss; he did not consider that it could be properly colled 
private enterprise where, as in the case of guaranteed railways in Indio, a certain rate 
of interest was to be paid on expenditure more or less wasteful, the shareholders feeling 
no interest to prevent such waste. 

Mr. CnAtucx.—Gentlemen, my friend the Chairman having called on me to moke 
some remarks in reply, perhaps you will bear with me 0 few minutes while I do so, 
because my paper has perhaps led to a more important discussion than it deserved. 
I only regret that I was not able to treat the subject so comprehensively as I thought 
it required, and I am therefore. I may say, to some extent glad that it Las received a 
degree of clncid&tkm from practical men connected with India for which I had been 
scarcely prepared. It is rather with their material that I have to deal than my own. 
But ilret let me refer to the doctrines that have been brought forward by my esteemed 
friend Mr. Dadnbhai Nooroji. I certainly cannot by any means concur with him in 
the views he has expressed with regard to the position of the English in India; and 
I think it is a very important matter in connection with this question, as with all 
questions in which India and England are interested, that we should nsoeitain the 
truo position of tho English in India. He has referred to them as conquerors, and 
we must never forget that that is the position in which they stand. I think it is 
perfectly futile, under the circumstances, to insist that the English arc merely trustees 
for India. Wc hare accepted no such trust. We are the conquerors of India, and 
tuat capacity can never bo altogether obliterated; and wo must not be treated, being 
the conquerors, simply as trustees. Mr. Dadablini Nnoroji mys that, unlike the 
former conquerors of India, wo do not remain in the country, but drain the country 
of 10,000,0011/. every year, before the country can derive any benefit from its own 
revenues. I protest against that manner of stating our position, because it puts 
before us a statement of the position And the duties of tho English in India which I 
believe is not to be borne nut by the facts. However much we ourselves may, as 
conquerors of Indin, desire to itischurge the duties of our position for the welfare of the 
population of India, it is not» correct assumption that we are to hold India simply os 
trustees, for the sole benefit of the papulation, without deriving any benefit ourselves. 

I have never been aide to understood, mysolf, why, when tho English have been en¬ 
gaged in building up ati empire in India which him been so beneficial to the people of 
India, they should themselves derive no benefit from it: but, looking at the history of 
Indio, I altogether dony tho position of my worthy frioud. I say he is not justified 
in any respect in drawing such inferences as ho docs from tho relative position of the 
English aud the farmer conquerors of Indio. IIo says those former rulers remained 
in tli© oountry, whilo the English are absent from it, and tho English drain the 
country of 10,000,000/. every year. lias he foTgottcu tho lustory of India ? Has ho 
forgotten how for several centuries various dynasties of Mussulman rulers of India 
drained the country year after year; how they took off large amounts of treasure aud 
carried them abroad i Were they not foreign conquerors despoiling the country ? But 
there is something more important to bo borne in mind. If one of tlioBB conquerors iu 
that day was able to carry off only a tribute of a million a year, did not that inflict more 
distress on India than this assumed abstraction of 10,000,000/. a year ? How iB it that 
notwithstanding this abstraction of 10,000,000/. u year the general revenues of the 
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country Lave greatly increased from what they were in those former periods of con¬ 
quest ? I unhesitatingly any, looking at the whole of the facts, that the condition of 
the population at the present day under English rule is infinitely superior to what it 
was under any former dynasty of conquerors. So fax from the natives as a body being 
made poorer, wc have every evidence from the facta brought forward in this room that 
the natives as a body are becoming richer. I say this with a full consideration that 
some of the wealthy classes have boon impoverished. I Bay it, too, with a considera¬ 
tion of the fact that when some districts wore transferred from native sovereigns 
to England the population certainly became poorer than before; but that was an 
exceptional state or circumstances, attributable not to tho fact that the English 
govorned the country or that the country was drained by England, but it whs owing 
in most cases to the conduct of tho natives themselves, the native subordinates of tho 
Government, or the native usurers. Looking at the facts, we must see that there is a 
real iiud effective improvement in the condition of tho population of India, and I say 
that is attributable to the joint action of the English and the natives in India, 
dependent on the fact that the English as conquerors of the country are enabled to 
prevent the various classes of the population from engaging in civil war and tearing 
the country to pieces. While, on the one hand, we must be ready to discharge our 
duties to toe population ns governors, we must not forget that we stand thero iu right 
of conquest; aud the natives of India emmot justly say that we owe a debt to tho 
population accruing at the present moment, ana winch is to be repaid at some future 
period. I any, on the contrary, the natives of Iudia arc the debtora and not tho 
creditors of the people of England. We have hod on tho present occasion the benefit 
of the very able remarks of the honourable member for Gravesend, Sir Charles Wing¬ 
field. Anything from him has naturally great weight on a question of this kind, but 
I regret that I cannot ngreo with him in the doctrines of political economy and finance 
which he has brought forward on this occasion. I think our friends in India arc too 
apt to look solely to those circumstances that arise during their Eastern experience, 
and that they remain so long iu the East, that they do not profit by the experience at 
the Western world. It appeal's to me that in eonsequenoe of their Indian residence and 
their Indian experience they loan tho advantage of what has been talcing place iu the 
far western part of the world. I listened with great attention to every argnment that 
Sir Charles Wingfield brought forward against the carrying out of railways in Indio, 
because that is really wlmt it came to. He told us that everybody ugreed that rail¬ 
ways should be carried out, and then he gave us most admirable reasons from Indian 
finance why they should not be corried oat. 

Sir Charles WcmncLD.—I think that is hardly a correct representation of what 
I said. What I said was that we should all advocate tho construction of railways in 
India, but the question was at what into of speed they should bo constructed. 

Mr. Clarre.—A nd you approved of tho proposition of tlio Government that the 
expenditure on the railways should bo adjusted with rcfereuco tu the finances of India. 
That briugs us to tho position that wo should expend on the public works of India, 
as Mr. Briggs said, 3 , 500 , 0001 . a year. 3 , 500 , 0001 . a year is 70 , 000,000 of shillings, 
and that constitutes 4 d. a head on the 200 , 000,000 of the population for reproductive 
public works. I say, therefore, I am not doing injustice to the honourable gentleman 
when I say that, the result of his arguments is that we are to do nothing as to railways 
in India. And I hope he will pardon me for referring to one of our friends with 
Western experience, who, when he got up this evening, I hoped was going to toll ns 
something with regard to what ho had Been as to milwuys in Canada and tno United 
States, instead of referring to ttie cultivation of cotton in the Southern States. Without 
taking for a moment the wider field of the United States, I say what is done iu 
Canada alone puts to shame the whole of our exertions in our Indian empire. If 
Cknada is able to do thnt with a small population and a wide dominion, assuredly we 
could do something for the vast populations of Iudia; but I say what the Government 
proposes to do comes to nothing. Under those circumstances I do fbel very strongly 
that it is a great rcflbctiou on the Government of India that in the last two years they 
should have allowed those large sums to be taken away for railways in liussia, in 
Austria, and in KoumaDiahind other ports of Turkey, having the opportunity to pass 
of benefiting India in perpetuity. I repeat what I said in the paper, that if that 
money had been applied from our market %r tho purpose of India it would have 
given a real and effectual relief to our manufacturers during the last two years, 
because the money would have been expended at home, while at the same time we 
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should have sent out largo quantities of manufactured goods to Iudia, and we should 
have stimulated a return trade from India itself. I say, under those circumstances, 
the facts to be obtained from Western experience, from the experience of the States 
and Canaria, refute the doctrines of the honourable gentleman and the Indian states¬ 
men who concur with him in opinion. I will not enter on this occasion into the wide 
question which has beeu raised of Government versus private enterprise in India, but 
I must say I have seen with the greatest regret from the commencement of railway 
operations in India the course winch has been pursued by the Government. The 
system of guarantee has been one that Los been burdensome to themselves and 
injurious to the public interests; they have continued the system of gunmuteo in such 
a way that they have strangled private enterprise in India. Private enterprise with 
regard to railways cannot bo carried on efficiently because the Government have 
iniroducod the system of guarantee, which arose from their own impolitic proceedings 
in the beginning, and they have taken no effective mode to release themselves from 
the system of guarantee; and now, in consequence of tiro difficulties they have en¬ 
countered, and the fearfid waste upon railways in India, portly caused by the double 
system of engineering to which Mr. Dwlibhai Naoroji has alluded, they are Turned 
to the dangerous experiment of constructing railways themselves. I very much fear 
from wbat I see of tho Public Works Department in India, that it is not m a state to 
carry out even the limited amount of public workB which are proposed to be imposed 
ou it With regard to one point to which Sir Charles WtugUcld has referred, as to 
the finances of India not being able to pay the expenses of railways or works of 
irrigation or anything else, I take it that the income of the railway need not neces¬ 
sarily be sufficient to meet the full amount of the guarantee, for I say, without 
hesitation, if the Government can only get back a part of its guarantee from the income 
of the railway, it will get back the rest from tho increased revenues of the district in 
which the railway is made. That is the experience of eveu the Government of 
Turkey, and I am sure it is the experience of every Government that has had to deal 
with reproductive works properly planned. Having made these remarks, which or© 
quite inadequate to meet all tho observations of the gentlemen who have spoken this 
evening, I cun only thank yoa for tho attention you have givou to me, and leave the 
matter in the hands of the Chairman, who has for so many years devoted his attention 
to the subject. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in explanation of his remarks about 10,000,000/. going out 
of India to this country annually, said that Mr. Hyde Clarke did not know that ho 
(Mr. DadahhalNaoroji) had over and over again at meetings of the Association acknow¬ 
ledged the debt that India owed to Kngland, and that it was on England that India 
depended for its future regeneration. lie hnd never considered that the English should 
spend their money in acquiring possessions aud never get anything from them. But iu 
considering matters of revenue, it was necessary from on economical point of view to 
take this element of the payment of ten millions yearly to England as the price of the 
benefits of British rate, into calculation. This ten millions go clean oat of India, and 
are an addition to the wealth of this country. India must uara this much profit before 
it could add one farthing to its wealth. 

The Chairman.— I nm afraid I am the person who is to blame for Loving lot the dis¬ 
cussion get so dreadfully off the rails. We should have kept to tho question of 
transport. As I am a partisan in this matter J mnst not entur into this discussion. 
I will only mention a few foots. One is with reference to the produce of cotton in 
India. No doubt it is extremely low per acre, bat ns to the capabilities of Indio sup¬ 
plying England, the present (100,000,000 lbs. is the produce of about 10,000,000 acres. 
That is about a sixtieth port of the land of India, and therefore 3 or 4 per cent., eveu 
at the present low state of cultivation, would givn England its full supply; and if 
measures wuro taken for improving the cultivation (and I tbink the first thing that 
should be done is to give a supply of water, but a great deal may bo done in other 
ways), the produce per acre might bo increased, ana made to approach what it is in 
America. A word or two about transport. • You know my views that railways arc a 
complete mistake, that what India wants is water carriage, and that nothing on earth 
but water carriage will do. Id. to Id. a ton a mile is utterly destructive of the trado of 
India; it mnst be a tenth or a twentieth of a penny, or the resources of India cannot 
possibly be developed. The charge, 18fra ton, for conveying cotton from tho north-west 
to Calcutta is six times the freight to England. I had a letter two or three days 
ago, from which I gather that the whole of the carriage from the districts dependant 
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on the Ganges, to Calcutta may be taken to be at least 8,000,000 tons. Though the 
Nuddea rivers are open only four or five months of the year, they carry 1,900,000 tons; 
the quantity carried by the railway alongside of them is only 150,000 tons, one twen¬ 
tieth part of the present transit; bo that nineteen-twentioths is carried as if the railway 
worts not in existence. How can it bo otherwise? What can stand the carriage of 
a thousand nulcs. at 1 to 8d. ? What is applicable in Eugland is not applicable 
in India. I do not hesitate a moment in guying that 100,000,0001. spent on railways 
in India would not produce a hundredth part or the effect that the srnne nmouut spent 
on Bteumboat canals would. That is the point wo must stick to, and must bring 
the public to. Is land or water carriage what is wanted for India? Wo totally oliscuro 
the whule matter when w« speak of the benefits of railways; the question is, which 
will give the most benefit, land or water carriage ? Iluro yon have tho fact that an 
unimproved river with sandbauks, with floods at one time and a deficiency of water at 
another, a river only open four or five mouths of the year and shut up for the other six 
or seven, carries 1,900,000 tons, while the railway by the side of it carries only 150,000. 
If that is the case with an unimproved river, with sandbanks and hindrances, wlint 
would be the cose if it wero put into a good condition ? It is of incalculable import¬ 
ance to England, and especially to Manchester, that Ibis question should be discussed 
at this time. I am full of hopes that India will supply nil our wants, and, of course, in 
proportion as India sells her goods and produce she will buy England ‘b manufactures, 
so that not only is Manchester interested in it, but Birmingham, Sheffield, and every 
part of tho country. A writer in ‘ The Times ’ the other day said that LuucnBhire 
and Yorkshire contain tho intellect of England; that whatever conclusion is arrived 
at there, the country' follows them after a certain time; therefore it was that I 
invited any gentleman present from Manchester to give us the view of Manchester on 
this question. I hope in the course of the winter wo shall have tliia subject fur more fully 
discussed, and have a larger attendance. As to finance accounts, what we want is that 
a proper financier should be put in charge of the finances of India, some one known in 
England, a real master of finance, to manage this 50,000,000/. a year. It is most 
important that England should take up this point, and insist that instead of the incon¬ 
ceivable muddle in which Indian accounts are presented to us, wo should have a real, 
able, clear statement, satisfactory to the country. Wliut are wo to make of accounts in 
which necessary current expenses, and expenditure on works which are not re-produc¬ 
tive works, such as barracks, and expenditure on works producing 50 per cent, arc all 
jumbled together ? Irrigation works in Madras am yielding 50 to 100 per cent at this 
moment upon the expenditure on them. The coat of those works is put in the same 
list with the cost of barracks which yield no return. Wo wont that the country should 
toko up tho matter and see those things attended to. and especially that soma one 
whom the country knows to be a good financier should be putin charge of the finances. 
I move a vote of thanks to the gentleman who bos favoured us with a paper on this 
very important subject, which I hope we shall see more fully discussed in tho course of 
the winter. 

Mr. Briggs seconded tho vote of thanks to Mr. Hyde Clarke. 

Mr Dadabhai Naoroji moved a vote of thanks to tho Chairman. 

Mr, Briggs, in seconding it, referred to the fact that canals in England, notwith¬ 
standing the competition of the railways, were paying bettor dividends than the rail¬ 
ways themselves. 

The Chauulah remarked that the highest dividend paid in England, whether on 
a railway or on a canal, was that of the Forth and Clyde Canal. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1809. 
WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., in the Chair. 

A Paper, entitled 44 The Advantages of Encouraging the English Language to 
become the Colloquial Tongue of India, with a Practical System for its 
Development," was read by George Simmons, Esq., C.E., which, however, he 
took away with Liw, and lias not been received, though repeated applications 
have been made to Mr. Simmons for it. 


Mr. Dadaism ai NaoBOJL —I think all present—at least all my native friends—will 
agree with mo that it is a matter of veiy great congratulation to find English gentle¬ 
men like Mr. Simmons, more and more, taking on interest in and bestowing labour 
upon subjects of practical importune* nffocting India. The question of education, os 
opened up by Mr. Simmons, is a very important une, and them are so many bearings 
in connection with it that it is hardly pcxarible for me to comment on all those bearings 
within the time allowed me. I will, therefore, coniine myself entirely to this par¬ 
ticular point, viz. the practicability and advisability of making English the language 
of the whole nation. No doubt it is unfortunate that India lias nob one language and 
one religion. Supposing India wero a country which had iust risen from die ocean, 
and a scheme wore to bB formed by tho English, who had discovered the country, for 
educating the population, perhaps nobody would hesitate to Bay that oue language, 
and that the English language, would be the best to give them. But we must deal 
with facts as they exist. We have to deal with a country with its own ancient 
literature and its own languages, and to moke them give up those languages 
and to adopt a foreign luuguage is a task which reqnires very great consideration, 
not only with regard to its practicability, but as to its advisability. Upon tho ques¬ 
tion of tho advisability of making this change, perhaps there may be differences of 
opinion; but taking for granted for a moment that it is very advisable that the whole 
native population should oe taught bo spook English as their vernacular, let us consider 
whether it is practicable. The diffusion of education must depend upon our finances— 
we must cut our coat according to our cloth. At present all that is devoted to educa¬ 
tion altogether, including college higher and lower education, is, say 750,0001., und tho 
number of pupils now attending the Bchools in tho whole of tho British possessions in 
India is something like 000,000, say three-quarters of a million at the outside. Tho 
question resolves itself into this, are wc to devote this 750,0001. to the education of say 
250,000 iu English, or mo we to duvote the 750,0001. to the education of three-quarters 
of a million of natives in their own vernuculur? Are we to allow half a million to 


go without any education at all, and let the other quarter of a million have this English 
education. The three-quarters of a million represent but a small pioportion of those 
who ought to be receiving instruction. According to a odculation made some time 
ago in Parliament, the number of boys und girls in India of eehnol-going age is 
something like an eighth of the population. Tnking the population of British indin 
at sometlung liku 150 , 000 , 000 , the number of boys and girls of school-going ago 
would, therefore, be 18 , 000,000 to 20 , 000 , 000 . and yet we have only about three- 
quarters of a million receiving education] Mr. Simmons, ns I understand him, 
suggests something like evening schools, tho teachere in which should be English 
men and English women (which would ueoewnriiy involve n large expenditure), to 
which schools the natives should go for say six months or twelve months, and learn 
iust enough to enable them to talk English. I do not know what guarantee we could 
hare that after they went home, having picked up a few English words, they would 
not speak thuir own vernacular instead of confining themselves to their few English 
words. The result would be that, as long ns they spoke their Teraucular at home, it 
would bo impossible for tliem to malm English their vernacular. In order to enable 
a man to make any lauguage his vernacular, a knowledge qf a few words is not 
enough—be must have a pretty extensive acquaintance with the language. We might 
teach the natives of India about 500 words, by which they would just be able to talk 

g 'geon-Eiiglisb, as they do in China, where they are able to get on with 75 words. 

at the best course, I think, is for all friends of education to unite together to urgo 
upon the Government to increase their efforts in extending education generally. The 
English language will gradually spread itself throughout the country. Every servant 
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in an English family, and every mechanic who worka for an Englishman, nicks up a 
certain amount of English, which ho carries with him, and disseminates throughout 
the country: but it seems to me that it is neither practicable nor advisable to sub¬ 
stitute evening schools, at which English only should bo taught, for tlie vernacular 
education which is now being carried out by the Government. Putting aside the 
question of the love of the people of India for their own literature and their own 
traditions, oonnectod as they are with their own language, and that it would be very 
difficult to make them give up that language; taking for granted that tho introduction 
of English throughout the whole nation would bo a very great boon; admitting that 
theoretically it would be an advantage to introduce the English language generally 
in India, tho great question is its practicability. If you are satisfied with the educa¬ 
tion in English of only n few scholars, of course that is practicable; but it would bo 
impracticable to introduce English throughout India in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Simmons. If tho great necessity is to remove the general ignorance as much 
as possible, and to make the people understand that tho English rule is a benefit to 
them, we ought first to direct all our efforts to clearing the jungle, directing our 
energies afterwards to the sowing oF tire seed und producing tho fruit. The English 
being a foreign people in Indiu, a loyalty has to be created, and consequently no 
efforts should be spared to give them education, nnd ns that education cau be given 
more feasibly in their own language, every effort should be mode to extend education 
as much os possible iu tbo vernacular also. 

Kazi Shahauudin said that tho idea of making English the general language of 
the people of India was not altogether n new one. It had been put forward with 
considerable ability in 1832 or 1833, and with such effect that the Government of 
India of that day were induced to issue an order directing that all tho money 
which tho State expended in those days on education should be applied to 
education in English; but such an outcry was raised against the order liy tho 
Press, and by the natives, who petitioned against it in great numbers, that tho 
Government were obliged to rescind it. Those nguiu who hud hud to do with tlie 
Government of India had from time to time maturely considered tho question, availing 
themselves of the experience of those who had passed the best part of their lives iu 
India, but nobody hod yet been ahlo to convince the Government of either the practi¬ 
cability or the desirability of making English the colloquial language of the people 
of India. All those who hud been connected with tho Educational department, 
|tarticularly since the movement of 18. r >4, had admitted the absolute necessity of culti¬ 
vating the vernacular as the primary medium of instruction. Mr. Simmons hud 
spokeu rather disparagingly of the Indian language in comparison with English; but, 
without pretending to possess a sufficient knowledge of English to be able to speak 
confidently u)>on the point, he thought tlie Mahmttoa, for instance, with tho vast store 
of Sanscrit to back it, and the Ilindustanee, with Persian and Arabic to full hack on for 
scientific terms, were languages not at all inferior to English. It was said that Engliali- 
men going out to India found it difficult to transact business with the pcnplu of India 
owing to the variety of languages; but it was to be remembered that India was not 
a small country like Ireland—it was a continent. As he understood, it was proposed 
by Mr. Simmons to introduce English and to suppress the vernacular. 

Mr. Somoxs stated that that was not his proposition. 

Mr. Shahaiu’Din proceeded to say, that if that was not Mr. Simmons* proposition, 
what he proposed practically amounted to adding a few more institutions to tho 
existing educational establishments, where English only should he taught, tho 
vernacular not being used os the stepping-stone of education, English being tho 
primary medium of instruction. At present those who aspired to rise above tlie level 
of their fellow-natives, and who wished to acquire a knowledge of tlie English 
language, found no difficulty in going to English schools; but any attempt to intro¬ 
duce such schools for the "labouring classes must, in his opinion, fail. As Mr. 
Dadahhai Nnoroji had observed, if the object wns to make English the vernacular 
of tho natives of India, their education in English must not he superficial, but 
protty extensive, oAnywise their vernacular would be something like the vernacular 
of some of the people at llombay, which is a compound of English and their 
own languages. He wuf convinced that very great difficulty would be found by 
English masters in teaching tho natives English without the median! of tl.e verna¬ 
cular. Any attempt U> introduce English the vernacular generally throughout 
India would be looked upon with distrust by the natives, for tiny would repaid it 
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as a prelude to the introduction of Christianity. Though perhaps the Government 
wore not doing wliat they ought to do, still the knowledge of the English language 
was becoming more extended every day. The natives hod every inducement to learn 
English, seeing that no good appointments were obtainable without n knowledge 
of English- He thought that those inducements ought to be allowed to produce 
their effect without any such attempts to iutroduee English among the natives as were 
proposed by Hr. Sinuunns, which attempts were mure to fail. 'What was necessary 
was that the Government should extend the education at present given to the natives 
in their own language, giving them afterwords, if they pleased, instruction in English. 

Mr. Ftowuaiaji, while endorsing everything which had been add by Mr. 
Dndabbai Naoroji and Mr. Shobabndin, with regard to the impracticability of Mr. 
Pirn moos' scheme, felt—as no donbt every native of India who hud hesud his paper 
felt——deeply indebted to him for endeavouring to do everything he could to promote 
the education of the people of India. With respect to the great progress the English 
lnnguagu hod made in America, which had been used as an illustration by Mr. 
Simrnoiis, the case of America was no parallel cose to that of India. When our first 
colonists settled in America, they founa merely a few Mattered tribes speaking another 
language, and an the country became gradually peopled by English-speaking people, 
English become the language of the country, merely by descending from father to 
son, whereas in India you had to deal with about 200,000,000 people speaking their 
own languages. 

Ouikmax. —If no other gentleman wishes to make any observations, I will offer a 
few remarks on the subject. I first wish to congratulate the Association on the fact 
that we have been addressed this evening by a Mahometan gentleman—it is a matter 
of regret thut so very few Mahometans have joined the Association—but I hope that 
the gi-ntlenuui who has addressed us so ably on behalf of the vernacular languages, is 
the precursor of many others who will hereafter join the Society. With regard to the 
subject which bus boon brought before us in so very able and interesting a manner by 
Mr. Simmons, I think wo must all bo glad that it luis been brought up for dis¬ 
cussion. Disrussion elicits facts, dissipates emirs, and establishes truth ; but I must 
confess that I feel, as far as the proposition itself is concerned, that it is utterly 
impracticable. I do not believe thut history presents us with a single instance where 
an alien nation Luts ever succeeded, under tiro meet advantageous circumstances, in 
obliterating, or even setting aside, the vernacular language of a great people. Of 
course, in the few minutes we are allowed to apeuk, it would bo absurd for me to eater 
upon the great fundamental question of the philosophy of language; still if anybody 
has ever given his attention to that subject, he must have seeu how indissolubly the 
genius of a language is connected with the genius of the people who speak that 
language. Even the very turn of phrases, in every language under the sun, and more 
especially Eastern languages, is inseparably connected with traditions, religious 
feelings, social customs, amt everything that a nation holds dear to itself; I think, 
therefore, the philosophy of the question is totally opfxjsud to the idea of a few English 
scattered about India as we are, attempting to obliterate the language of millions of 
people, more especially when it is sought to be done with the view to introduce a 
foreign language for colloquial use, for of ell part* of n language the colloquial 
department is the most difficult. There are hundreds ami thousands of native gen¬ 
tlemen who understand English, who can write essays, and carry on an intellectual 
discussion, but who break down in colloquial conversation; and that alone is sufficient 
to teach us that the colloquial department of a language, instead of being at the 
threshold, lies at the very furthest extremity of perfection in language. Therefore, 
as it seems to me, it is Utopian, not to say absurd (I do not say it offensively to Mr. 
Simmons), to attempt to teach the mosses of the people the rudiments of the sciences 
or the arts, or education generally, through a language which is foreign to them. 
They must tirst devote a certain number of yeans (how many it is impossible to aay) to 
the acquirement of the foreign language, before they cun approach the threshold of 
science at all. Pasnnjj over that great and most interesting subject, the philosophy 
of language, let me point your attention to’historical analogy. I will select only two 
instances, one the case of the Norman conquerors in England, and the other the ense 
of the Mahometan conquerors in India, William of Nomandy, with all the power 
and energy of a conqueror, introducing new customs, new oourts, and new elements of 
supremacy, and witu undoubtedly tile ■'desire as it were to swallow up the Saxon 
language, was utterly unable to do so. He introduced into the Saxon language many 
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very valuablo phrases and words, but what were they ? Almost all of them were terns 
connected with the luxury of the court or with tho requirements of art, or law terms. 
As has been remarked by one of our greatest philologists, the Conqueror gave us 
beef’' and u mutton," but could not take away our **ox " or “ sheep.” “ Thunder," 
*< lightning,” the days of the week, the months, tho partitions of the field, and tho 
appendages of the cottage, all remain Saxon to this day. That was the case in our 
own country; what was the case with the Mahometans ? The Mahometans came into 
India oonvinced of their divine mission—they came with a new religion, with a higher 
civilization, and with great nowor, and their desire, and their attempt, was to swallow 
up and destroy the vernacular language of the country. Huve they succeeded? As 
the Normans did in England, they introduced certain expressions and phrases, many 
of them expressions connected with the court, and they did more—they created a 
language, the Hindustani, the Oordu or camp language of the Mahometan invaders; 
but huve they destroyed the Hindi, the Bengali, the Guzerathi, or the Uriya ? The 
traditions, the religion, the customs and feelings of the people, are all bound up with 
the language of their country, handed down to them for two thouiand years or more, 
from a time when wo were painted savages. To get rid of a language like that is the 
task which Mr. Simmons, ns I understand him, has proposed to the English nation, 
which has already fallen far short of its duties in tho instruction of the people in the 
fundamental rudiments of knowledge. That leads us to tho practicability of what Mr. 
Simmons proposes. Mr. Dndabhai Nnoroji has forestalled me in pointing out that, as 
far as the economical quasiion is concerned, the proposition is simply ludicrous We 
could not under the present grants of the Government send out a number of English 
men and English women to give the natives instruction in English. Having myself 
taken a great interest for many years in tho education of tho masses in India, I can 
speak from actual knowledge of the difficulty the Government experiences at times, 
in spite of the aid of Inspectors, Deputy-Insixictors, and, I urn sorry to say, occasionally 
Tolice Officers, in whipping up boya to come to the vernacular schools. What is tho 
reason ? Because the father and mother cannot spare the little hoy from household duties 
to learn something which may or may not he of advantage to him hereafter, but of which 
they' cannot see the benefit. Therefore, this proposal to give instruction to the natives 
in English, in the mnutiur pointed out by Mr. Simmons is Utopian; it is impossible as 
tar as finances are concerned, it is impracticable as far as the feelings of the nution 
are concerned, and the very whisper of such a thiug would arouse a bad feeling of dis¬ 
trust and disaffection throughout the whole of India—of that I am perfectly oouvinoed. 
We have been already distrusted, because in an honest and open endeavour to 
enlighten tho people wo have always been suspected of undermining their religion. 
That bus been a most false charge against tho English, but It has arisen from this, that 
our educutioual books oout&in statements of scientifio facts which have the effect of 
loosening their hold on their religion. That is not our fault but. the effect of scientific 
knowledge (and we all of us, as Englishmen and as enlightened men, oro rather 
pleased than otherwise at such a result, so far as those religions are founded on fable 
or error). But what would be the consequence if, throughout India, instead of 
further extending the present system of vernacular education, by which wc have imper¬ 
fectly attempted to raise the mass of the people at least somewhat higher than the ground 
on which they now stand, instead of extending this system which appeals to the hearts 
and feelings of the people, it were said to every poor man, woman, and child, M Before 
wc treat you to the privileges and luxuries of knowledge, you must learn to speak 
colloquial English,” English being the most difficult language in the world to speak 
colloquially ? The effect would be to create strong feelings of dissatisfaction with our 
rale. Mr. Simmons mentioned one curious circumstanco, that iu the Indian army it 
has been thought advisable to maintain the English words of command, and he gives 
that as a sort of indication that the natives are rather fond of those English words. 
The only words I have heuxd used by the Senoy3 have been ** Hookemdar ** (who 
oomea there), and the answer “ Fring ” (a friend). That, considering we have had a 
native armv for half a century, with every ppportunity under English commanders of 
learning the English colloquial language, gives a sort of idea of what kiud of a patois it 
would be that the poor little ryots' sons and daughters would amuse us with. 

Mr. Moulx suggested that some slight injustice had been done by the previous 
speakers to the paper which had been read, for Jpe did not gather from Mr. Simmons' 
paper that ho proposed to perform so impossible and preposterous a task os to obliterate 
existing languages. Looking at the historical fact that a single language, the Latin, 
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spread, and was adopted as a lingua franca over an area resembling that of India, viz. 
the Western Empire of Roma, bo saw no reason to doubt that in India English 
might bo as widely adopted as a lingua franca within a short time, as Latin was along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. FrrzwiuiAM reminded Mr. Moale of the fact that, though Latin was adopted 
aB the language of the countries to which he referred, it was now a dead language. 

Mr. Moon replied that it continued to be the language of the countries, subject to 
the power of Rome, until that power passed away. If, after having established 
English as the language of India, our supremacy in that country passed away from 
us, no doubt English would cease to be adopted as the lunguage of the country, but 
there would then he no longer any advantage to bo derived from its adoption. 

The Chaiu.iian explained that all his remarks had been directed to the expression 
41 OQUoquml,’’ as used by Mr. Simmons. Ho (the Chairman) and no doubt every ono 
else in the room, would most loudly applaud any scheme whatever for giving a good 
English education to those having the means, or the leisure, or the love of knowledge 
to urge them to the acquirement of it; but if it was proposed to establish English ns 
the colloquial language, the native language must be obliterated, for you could not 
have two colloquial languages. 

Sir. Simmons insisted that you could. 

Mr. Dahabhai Naoroji remarked that English was gradually forcing its way as 
the medium of communication between natives of India engaged in commerce, it 
being adopted os the menus of communication—not only between two persons speaking 
different languages, but between two persons Bpeaking the same language; but, in bis 
opinion, to stop instruction in the vernacular in order that tha funds devoted to edu¬ 
cational purposes should be devoted to schools in which English only' was taught, 
would bo a most unwise proceeding. 

Mr Moule asked Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji if he assumed that the natural progress 
of events was enough to trust to without further aid ? 

Mr. Databhai Naoroji replied that he had always urged that we wanted further 
aid. He would be very glad if, instead of the 100,000 now instructed iu English 
schools, there were 1,000.000 boys receiving instruction in English schools; but the 
question was whether tho Government, 'with tho means at their command, should 
devote them to instruction in English only, or to instruction in tbe vernacular, and 
also iu English iu a lair proportion; whether they should not give some instruction 
to the people, instead of allowing them to grow up in utter ignorance, with all their 
old ana new prejudices against the foreigner. 

Mr. Shahabodin thought that the only question was the practicability of the 
plan proposed by Mr. Simmons. It would, in his opinion, drive all the boys from the 
schools, and would defeat its own object. 

Mr. Moulb differed from tho Chairman in believing that it wna quite possible to 
have two colloquial languages, i. e. two vehicled for conveying colloquial expressions ; 
such was the case in Ireland, and in the nations of 'Western Europe Latin was used, 
not as a learned language, but as & colloquial language. 

Mr. Sdoionb.—I think some of the speakers have a little misunderstood me in 
reference to what I propose with regard to the vernacular languages. All I propose 
is, not that the native languages should be obliterated, but that they should be let 
alone to die out, or to take their own course. The proposition I make is this : as 
you are teaching English to many parties who now cau afford to learn English for the 
purpose of acquiring a knowledge of science, so I propose, by means of pictorial repre¬ 
sentation, to enable thceo porties to learn it as a colloquial language. We know, in our 
own country, there arc veiy few words used by the English labourer—those few words I 
would teach to tho natives, and thus endeavour to make the English language tbe 
colloquial language of India, instead of so many as a hundred different languages, os 
there are at present. I do not propose to obliterate, I do not propose to use any means 
for doing away ; but I propose to say to the native, “ Gome to me, and I will do my 
best with you in instructing you in English, in order that you and I may converse 
together freely, and in as friendly a way as we possibly can in that lunguage.” I 
wish to take advantage of the desire shown by many parties iu India to obtain a 
knowledge of English, and I say, 44 Very well, your desire is to learn English, 
learn it by these means; thereaxe a ^rvnt many advantages that yon can receive by 
learning the English language. You wish to learn the language, here is an easy 
method of bo doing.” I should say to the natives, adults as well ns children, for I 
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would not confine this instruction by rneaua of pictorial representation to children, 
“ Here is free tuition in English if you wish to receive it. I do not put a pressure an 
you—that was the fault of the olden time—but I ask* you to look at the advantages 
of acquiring a knowledge of English. If you are desirous of learning, I am ready to 
teach you, und here is the method I propose to you, in order to enable you to gain 
what you want.” 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Simmons for the paper he 
had read, observed that Mr. SimmonR* remarks in roply differed somewhat from the 
apparent purpose of the pnpor. If his only object was to ageist, by pictorial repre¬ 
sentation, the education ill English of those already receiving that instruction, he (the 
Ghnirmon) hod made there marks which he had addressed to the meeting under a 
total misconception of the purpose of the papur. He thought no one present would 
deny that it was extremely important and desirable to aia in the dissemination of 
English throughout India; but with regard to making it the colloquial language, he 
thought it was so completely in nuhibits, that it might be left to the course of events 
and the advancement of public opinion. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naokoji, in seconding the motion, observed that Mr. Simmons, 
when ho said in his reply that lie would lot the vernacular alone, and only direct his 
attention to English, was quite consistent with what lie had said in his paper, but 
that was just where he (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) differed from him. Ho understood 
Mr, Simmons to propose that there should be no vernacular schools. 

Mr. Simmons explained that what ho meant was that it would be open to those 
gentlemen who wished to exteud education in their vernacular to do so, but he pro¬ 
posed that the Government should uso all its exertions in extending the English 
language. 

Sir. Dadabhai Naokoji observed that he differed from Mr. Simmons in bis view 
that the Government ought not to spend money on teaching in the vernacular; but 
however much ho differed from Mr. Simmons he thanked him most sincerely, ob he 
was sure All his native friends did, for his paper. 

On the motion of Mr. Fitzwilliom, seconded by Mr. Wadya, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman. 


MEETING, FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20, 1869. 

W. TAYLEB, Esq., ix thb Chatr. 

The following Paper was read by R. H. Elliot, Esq.:— 

On the Beneficial Effects of Caste Institutions. 

Myself and my Native Neighbours. 

In tho year 1855 I soiled for India with a trifling capital, and with that firm belief 
in my own capabilities which is oornmon to youth, ana which one looks back upon 
in after-life with mingled feelings of wonder and amusement. With my capital and 
belief I landed at Bombay, and u week later embarked for Mangalore in a salt-laden 
native craft (Paturna), the uso of which I hired for the sum of 35 florins. We sailed 
down tho palm-fringed coast with such an Eastern indifference to time, that it took 
me nine days to reach my destination. The geographical position of tho obscure port 
of Mangalore may bn most easily realized by running an imaginary line from Adeu to 
tho nearest point of the western shores of Indio. On nearing the coast owl looking 
to the eastward yon will ace o range of lofty mountains running parallel to the sea¬ 
board, and at a distance of about 60 miles inland. 

They are, as it were, the mighty buttresses on which rest the table-land of Mysore, 
which has an average height of SUOO feet above the level of the sea. Thia rugged and 
fantastic chain of hills, now receding into deep bays and again advancing boldly like 
promontories into the sea#is called the Western* Ghauts, and forms the boundary 
between the plains of the Mysore table-land and the lowlands, which stretch from the 
foot of the hills to the sea. But wc have get from Mangalore to Munzcrabad. 
Leaving, then, the Arabian Sea behind us, and turning our fuces to the east, let us 
take the road which enters the Mysore province by the pass of Munzcrabad. Up to 
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tbe foot of the mountain Nature has thrown fow obstacles in the way; but as wo near 
those dark defiles which are black with jungle and swarming with elephants and 
bison, further progress seems impossible. Tbe ingenuity of our engineers, and easily 
it appears to us, Las, howeTer, overcome all the difficulties of the route. The road 
winds, and twists and turns, now backwards, now forwards, sometimes steep, at other 
times easy, but always tending upwards. We toil up an ascent of some 3500 feet, and 
at last, to east, north, and south, we see tbe land old Hyder ruled over, and which he 
often predicted his half-mad son would assuredly lose. The western frontier shows 
little of the signs of warfare; but, towards the termination of the pass, the Star Port 
of Mingerabad and the grave of the only English officer killed at the siege reminds 
ns of tue struggle which terminated with the fall of Seringapatam and the death of 
Tippo. And some miles to the south-east the jungle of Arekerry is pointed out as the 
spot where Arthur Wellesley quelled the last shadow of resistance to British sway. 

The Talook, or county of Munzerabad, which forms part of the western frontier of 
the Mysore state, runs north and south about 50 miles, and has an average breadth of 
about 20. It is bounded on the south by Ooorg, on the north by the Muggur Division 
of My*>re, on the west by Canara, and on the cast by the talooks of the Mysore State. 

When I entered Munzerabad in 1855 there was only one coffee planter in the 
talook. To him 1 had a letter of introduction, and lie soon nut me in the way of pro¬ 
curing forestland fit for coffee. After some delay 1 succeeded in locating myself about 
12 miles from his house, and thus oommenoed, and for long oontinued, my intercourse 
with my native neighbours. 

The people amongst whom I lived may be divided roughly into four classes— 

1. The Lingaot8, or worshippers of Siva. 

2. The Gowdaha, or Wokkul Muckelloo. 

3. The Todyman caste. 

4. The Cooties, or labourers. 

The first two may be called cultivating proprietors, and the occupations of the others 
are sufficiently indicated by their names. The remainder of the population consists of 
potters, carpenters, and silversmiths, and the small number of Brahmin priests who 
are necessary to officiate at the only temple of note, and to solemnize the marriages of 
thB middle and upper classes. As to rncc, the whole population may be divided into 
Dreosidians and those of distinctly aboriginal extraction. The last are represented by 
the coolies of the country, the first by the castes I have already specified. Amongst 
the society I have thus briefly described I spent many years of the closest intimacy. 
I have lived with the people, not to convert them, or to tax them, or to judge them, 
but simply as a neighbour, from whom they had little to hope, and certainly nothing 
to fear. I have slept in their houses, obliged them in little matters, and been obliged 
iu return. I have bought and sold with them—lent and borrowed with them—shot 
with them as fellow-sportsmen—quarrelled with them—visited them when side and 
dying—and attended their marriage-feasts and funerals. As a holder of rice landB and 
palm trees I bavn dealt with them as tenants. I have settled their disputes, and called 
them in to arbitrate between mo and their own people ; and every evening my tea- 
ground around my house was the common lounge of fiirrnurs from the adjacent villages. 
Some came to hear the news—some for medicino for sick members of their families— 
others to play quoits, and to talk over plans for our next shooting expedition. Having 
thus briefly glonoed at the nature of my intercourse with the people, I shall now pro¬ 
ceed to the conclusions my experience has led me to adopt regarding the remarkable 
institution which forms the subject of the present paper. 

In Kielofs fable of the “ Peasant and the Horse,” the latter murmurs at the way his 
master tlirowB oats broadcast on the soil. How much better, argues the horse, it would 
have been to have kept them in his granary, or even to have given them mo to eat. 
But the cute grow and are garnered, and from them the same horse is fed tho year 
following. The animal was unable to comprehend the wisdom of his master's acts, 
and in the same way we often see that man in his turn fails often to oomprehend tbe 
nature and effects of things around him. And thus it is with th<?institution I am now 
about to consider. People, taking an outside sceptical view, have ignorantly murmured 
at the institution of caste, looking at it through highly-civilized spectacles, that have 
seen some of the inconveniences it lias caused to the educated populations of the towns, 
and henoe they have argued that the Institution is the curse of all India. But it seems 
to me that an attentive and unprejudiced examination tends to prove that in former 
timee it was exactly the reverse, and that at the present moment, as far as all the 
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ignorant rural population la coucurned, it may be considered, with reference to the state 
of her people, os a valuable and useful institution. 

And here, at the onset, I wish it to be clearly understood that an immense diver¬ 
gence has taken place between the town and country populations. The former have 
advanced with rapid strides on the paths of enlightenment and progress, and the 
latter, it is hardly too much to gay, have remained almost universally stationary. To 
argue, therefore, from one to the other is not only impossible but absurd; and it 
seems merely a waste of time to point out that what may be admirably suited to one 
set of people may be a positive nuisance to another. With reference, then, to this 
question of caste, instead of treating India as a whole I shall divide it into town and 
country populations. In the first place I shall treat of the effects of caste on the country 
populations amongst whom I have lived, and in the second place I shall offer some 
considerations regarding the effect of the institution amongst the people of the towns; 
and first of all as to rural population:— 

In these oliservations on caste I shnll not commence with any attempt to trace its 
origin, nor shall I endeavonr to enumerate the countless forms it has assumed amongst 
the peoples of the great peninsula. My aim is to direct the attention of the reader not 
to the dry bones ot its history, but to the living effects of the institution. It is cer¬ 
tainly a matter of interest to know something of the peculiar customs of the various 
tribes and races, but it is to be regretted that people generally have rested content 
with information of that sort, and have seldom attempted to investigate those points 
which are, I conceive, mainly of two and interest. What Indians may or may not do— 
whnt they may cut, what they may drink, and what clothing they may put on—are not 
matters on which inquirers should bestow much time. The infunuatiou most ueeded, 
and which has not yet, or only in the most imperfect sense, been acquired, is as to 
what caste has done for good or evil. It shall be my endeavour to solve that question; 
and I imagine tlic solution would be in u great measure effected if I oonld, in the first 
instance, answer satisfactorily the following questions:— 

1. How fur has caste acted us a moral restraint amongst the Indians themselves ? 

2. llow far lias it octal advantageously or the reverse in segregating them socially 
from the conquerors who have overrun their country ? 

On the first of these points 1 uiny observe, without the slightest exaggeration, that 
very few of our countrymen indeed have had such opportunities of forming a correct 
estimate, for very few Englishmen have ever been so entirely dependent on a native 
population for society. For the first four or five years of my residence there were only 
threo Europeans beside myself, mul we were ull about twelve miles apart. Tlio 
natural consequence was, that the bettor classes were my sole companions; und as I 
joined in their sports, and luvd some of tlmm always about me, terms of intimacy 
’sprang up which never could have existed under any other circumstances. And 
further, when you come to consider that I have employed on my estate the poorer 
of the better classes in various capacities, and a largo number of the aborigines or 
labourer class, it seems pretty clear that I at least ought to be a tolerably competent 
judge as to whether ensto did or did not exercise a favourable influence on the morals 
of tiie people. As regards one department of morals I unhesitatingly atlirm that thoy 
had, nud that as regards the counectiun of the sexes it would ho difllcult to find any¬ 
where in the world a more moral people than the two highest castes in Munzerakad, 
whether with reference to the women of the labourer class or amongst themselves. The 
Parinh women perform various menial offices alxmtthc farmers’ houses, and generally 
help to carry out the working of the native farms. Now, bo strongly are these women 
protected by caste law, that 1 never heard of bat one instance of ono of the bettor 
classes living with a Pariah woman. Some aversion of race there may no doubt he, 
but the police of caste and its penalties are so strong that he would be a bold man 
indeed who would venture to run any risk of detection. Now to many of you this may 
not appear a very important mat ter, nur for a long time did it occur to me as such, till 
it was suggested to me by oue of my sub-monagera in India, who himself was sprung 
from the labourer class in my own count)* in Scotland. Ono of the first things that 
struck him in Iudia was the advantage of their powerful police, and ho then drew a 
comparison, which nnynne«cquaintea with the morals of the bomlugcrs (women who 
work on farms) in our border counties can only too readily vorify. On this point, 
then, there can bo no doubt whatever as to tk* vuluo of enste ns protecting the poor 
from the passions of the better classes. 

Bui I have alleged that the bettor classes have better morale amongst themselves 
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tluin tho labourers have, anil it may not be oat of plane if I point to some facts which 
seem to justify that assertion. Ever since I started my estates I have been in tho 
habit of promoting marriages amongst my people. To explain. A man comes to mo 
for money to get a wife with. I advance the sum, and take un agreement from the 
individual that he und hie wife shall reside and work on the estate until they find it 
convenient to repay the debt; and in this way I have advanced money to the coolie^ 
and the poorer of the better castes, who will work on estates if they are well treated. 
Oases of adultery, therefore, naturally were referred to me, in order that the marriage 
expenses should bo recovered from tile co-respondent. The cases of adultery amongst 
tho Partiha were common, whilst amongst the better classes I never heard of even a 
suspected one: and these facts taken alone might not seem very decisive, but as 
a confirmation of my general experience they are, I apprehend, of some value. 

Having thuB briefly glanced at caste us controlling the connection of the sexes, let 
ns now lock nt it from another point, which I venture to think is, hs regards its ulti¬ 
mate consequence, of even still more importance. If there is one vice more than 
another which is productive of serious crime, it is the abuse of alcohol. We know too 
well what a drendful curse that is in this country, and what a number of evils may 
be distinctly traced to it. Ki-garding it, then, with all its consequences, whether 
pliysicjil or mental, it is difficult to estimate too highly the value of those caste laws 
which utterly prohibit tire use of those strong drinks which, injurious in anv oonnfcry, 
are a hundred times more so under the mya of a tropical mm. But it would be tedious 
to enlarge on a point regarding which we have such ample Ovid once, and I need only 
sav that about a third pf the people of Munzernbod tisq no alcohol, and those of tho 
two second castes, being no doubt considerably influenced by tliu opiuions of tho 
abstainers, but very rarely drink to uxocbs. As for the Pariahs, I need hardly say that 
tltey are addicted to alcohol in whatever shape they can procure it. 

On two very important points, then—the connection of the sexes and the uso 
of alcohol, it is evident that enste laws have produced some very favourable results, 
hut I do not think we can accurately gauge their value unless wo compare thorn with 
tho state of things existing in oue of our homo counties; and tho comparison I have 
to make may not bo very siothing, but I am sure it is very interesting. Take any one 
of our border counties, far instnuce, und compare it with Munzcrabud as regards 
these moral points I have referred to, aiul it will be found that Munzcrabud has an 
immense superiority. This may seem a bold assertion, and I think it therefore expe¬ 
dient to lay before you tho opportunities I had for forming my opiuions on this 
subject, and on many uther points where the institution of comparison was useful. I 
myself am from a border county, and am of the proprietor caste. My head 
manager, whose experience liad been derived from my own county and tho adjoining 
one, was of the tenant-farmer caste; and my third manager, also from the same county 
as myself, was derived from the labourer caste, or, to be quite correct, from that uaefnl 
class of it which forms our form stewards. I had, therefore, before me experience of 
every class in an English county to compare with extensive experience of all classes 
in an Indian one, and I need hardly waste words in further explaining the nature of 
the opportunities I fold in forming fur und just estimates of native habits and customs 
as compared with English ones. To return, then, from this digression, I mny repeat 
my assertion as to the moral superiority of Munzcrabud, as regards the points hituerto 
mentioned 

You will here observe that in stating tho comparison. I draw no inferences, nor do 
I attempt to assign reasons, they would take up too much time, and I merely oiler the 
facta for your consideration. 

Before closing this brunch of ray subject I may allude briefly to wlrat has been bo 
often attacked by the opponents of caste—I mean the prohibition of the marriago of 
wmIowb. This custom exists in Munzerabad, but I am not aware that any great 
moral evil arises from it, ns the widow can always contract to lire with a man—tho 
only difference being that tho ceremonies performed arc of on inferior kind. On 
customs like these, which, in a great measure neutralize tho evils arising from the re¬ 
strictions on re-iunrrittgo, it seems to me that our information is very scanty, and I am 
not aware how far the practice alluded to prevails in other parts of India. But I must 
hasten on as rapidly as passible to the consideration of our second point. 

How for has caste acted beneficially or the reverse, in separating the Hindoos 
socially from the conquerors who have overran their country ? 

If the advantages of caste are striking and apparent as regards the moral points 
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I have alluded to, they seem to me infinitely more so when we come to consider the 
huppy influence the institution has had in separating the natives from the white 
races. And here I cannot help indulging in a vain regret that the blessings of caste 
had not boon universally diffused amongst all inferior races. How many of these have 
our boasted civilization improved off tne face of the earth ? How much has that tide 
of civilization, which the first tide of conquerors invariably brings with them, effected ? 
How much, in other words, has their vice, rum, and gunpowder helped to extermi¬ 
nate these unhappy mcc-s which, unprotected by caste, have come in contact with tho 
white man. Nor iu India itself ore we altogether without a very well-marked instance 
of the value of separation from foreigners. The Todnr, the lads of the soil on the 
Nielgherry Hills, furnishes us with a lamentable account of what the absence of 
castu feeling is capable of producing. "We found them a simple pastoral race, and the 
early visitors to the hills were struck with their inoffensive manner, and what was 
falsely considered to be their greatest advantage—freedom from caste association. 
"What is their condition now ? One of drunkenness, debauchery, and disease of tho 
most fatal description. Had tho ranch repelled caste-law been theirs, what a different 
result would contact with t Europeans have brought I Caste, would have saved 
them from alcohol, aud their women from contamination—they would thus have main¬ 
tained their self-respect; aud if at first separation brought with it no progress or 
sliadow of change, it would at least have induced no evil, and education and en¬ 
lightenment would, in time, have modified these caste institutions which, to a super¬ 
ficial observer, seem to be productive of nothing but evil. 

We have seen, now, that social contact with whites, without any barrier 
between them aud the inferior races, is not, in a moral point of view, a very 
desirable thing in any port of the world. But if this is a moral consequence, we 
may also point to a mental one which exercises an immense influence. I mean tho 
overwhelming sense of inferiority which is so apt to depress casteless races. I believe, 
then, that for savages or for people in a low state of civilization it is of the greatest 
importance that they should have points of difference which may not only keep them 
socially apart, but which may enable them to maintain some reeling of superiority 
when coining in contact with highly civilized races. Nor is it necessary that the 
fouling of superiority should bo well founded. An imaginary superiority will, I 
believe, answer the’purpose equally well. We don’t out beef, nor would we touch 
food cooked by Pariahs, socm but poor matters for self-congratulation. Bat if these 
motives prevent a man from forming a poor opinion of himself, they should he care¬ 
fully cherished. On those points at least a fueling of superiority is sustained, and, 
therefore, the tendency to degradation is diminished. But if on all points the white 
man makes his superiority felt, tho weaker people speedily acquire n thorough con- 
tampt fur themselves, and soon bocomo careless of wbat they do, or of what beoomes 
of them. Tho mutual Bpring becomes fatally depressed, and this oircumstance has 
probably more to do with the deterioration of inferior races than most people would be 
inclined to admit Nothing there, I believe, chills the bouI and checks the progress 
of man so much as a hopeless sense of inferiority; and had I time I might turn your 
attention to the universality of this law, and to tho numerous instances that have 
been collected to prove the depressing and injurious effect, whatever nature, on a 
grand and overwhelming scale, seems to exercise on the mind of man. how it 
makes him timid, credulous, and superstitious, and produces effects which retard 
Ids progress. Bnt to advance further on this point, however interesting it may be, 
would only tend to distract our attention from the subject of this paper. If the 
remarks hitherto made ore of any value they undoubtedly prove that nil inferior 
races have a tendency, in tbo first instance, to adopt the vices rather than the virtues 
of the civilized races they conic in contact with. Assuming, then, as I think we 
have every light to do, that tbut statement is universally true, it is evident that the 
social separation maintained by caste has been of incalculable advantage. On the 
other hand, a number of disadvantages have been indicated by various writers. But 
only one of these alleged evils scums to .me at all worthy of notice. It has been 
aseerted that this separation has impeded advancement, that it has prevented tho 
natives learning as much ijom us as they otherwise might have, and that it has im¬ 
peded the mainspring of all advancement—education. Here, I apprehend, tho argu¬ 
ment against caste, as far as the oounties’ papulations are concerned, utterly tails, 
anti in a province contiguous to my own a most signal contradiction can he pointed 
to. Few people have more proudly separated themselves than the Courgs. Amongst 
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none is the chastity of their women more jealously guarded, and yet they were the 
first people in TnrHn. who desired and petitioned for female education. And haw, 
then, can it be for one moment asserted that the tendency of caste is to check the 
progress of the people. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the effects of caste on the town population, 
in the same order and on the same points that we have selected for consideration 
when treating of the rural classes :— 

How for then haH caste operated with them as a morul restraint, either as regards 
the connection of the sexes, or the use of aloohol ? This question may be very 
briefly answered by saying that caste in towns, as regards these points, must almost 
wholly be ineffective, as the possibility of enforcing them does not exist. Nor need I 
waste time in proving that people in towns may do with impunity things which very 
soon become notorious in the country. 

Then as regards that segregation from foreigners—that may be dismissed with 
equal brevity, for such of the town population as have maintained a fair Bfcate of 
morality amid the evilB of large cities, are not likely to be materially affected by tho 
bad habits and customs of tho white races, and as for those who have never led a 
steady life it would not mnch matter with whom they mixed. But caste not only 
brings with it no good ns far as the town population is concerned, but is fraught with 
a number of painful and vexatious evils which are so notorious that I will not take 
up your time uy enumerating them. I shall, therefore, bring this branch of my subject 
to an abrupt close, and consider it as a settled question that, as for as the people of the 
towns are concerned, the sooner that caste is abolished the better. 

In retracing the ground wo have gone over, I may remind you that wo have 
considered the effects of caste os regnrds the country populations in two very important 
particulars—first of all as to their morality, winch is reflated by casto; and 
secondly, as regards the effect the institution lms had in aiding to resist the bad 
habits and customs which would otherwise have boon acquired by coming in 
contact with white races. As regards the use of alcohol, nod the connection of the 
sexes—we have compared tho morality of a county in India with the morality of a 
county in 8cotland, and wo have found the comparison tell in favour of the Indians. 
And by facts which may bo brought from many quarters of the globe we have seen 
that, it ib a universal law that inferior racea have a tendency to adopt the vices 
rather than the virtues of superior races, and that, therefore, caste-laws which enjoin 
social separation are of tile highest valne. We have seen the value of caste in keeping 
up feelings of self-respoct and superiority. We have seen that these caste-laws can 
exist without retarding the progress of the people, or their desire for education. 
And finally, taking nil these points into consideration, we concluded that there wero 
no drawbacks, and many striking advantages connected with caste as far ns the 
country populations are concerned. 

In the second place we looked at the town populations, and came to tho conclusion 
that caste is an unmitigated evil. 

Keening these points plainly in mind let us now advance to tho consideration 
of tlsc third question which naturally rises out of these conclusions which I assume 
to have been established:— 

That question is, How far lms casto acted beneficially or the reverse in helping 
to retard the adoption of Christianity ? Pursuing the same order ns bofnre, let us 
nsk, in the first place, whether casto has, as regards the country population, acted 
beueficnlly on this point ns well as in the otliere we have looked ah But wfonu attempt¬ 
ing to answer the question, it may be as well to offer a few general remarks which 
tend to show that, independent of any question of costa, it is hopeless to expect that 
any ignorant and generally unenlightened nice cun possibly derive uny benefit from 
adopting the formula of a pure faith. 

To illustrate this well established truth let us point to three of the many instances 
which may be adduced os decisively confirming it. The history of Christianity in 
Europe-—of Islam amongst the Indian Mahoraedons, and that of <rur native Christians 
in Indiu. As to the find, to use the words of Buckle, “After tho new religion had 
received the hourige of the host part of Europe it was found that nothing had really 
been effected.” Superstition was merely turned from one channel into another. The 
adoration of idols was succeeded by tho adoration of saints, and for centuries after 
Christianity was the established religion it entirely failed to produce its natural fruits 
because ignorance imperatively demanded superstition in some shape or other. 
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To some it may seem carious; the same remarks may be applied to the liistory of 
Mahomcdanism in India. Hut how long was it before the people, like the Israelites 
of old, fell away from the grand doctrine of the unity of God ? How long was it before 
the adoration of idols was followed by the adoration of saints ? The exact coincidence, 
however, is no more striking than that given causes produce fixed results with an 
Eastern as well os with a Western people. 

Look, thirdly, at our native Christians in India. Their character is notorious, and 
the general experience of the European points to them as tbu worst class in India. 
My own opinion certainly tends in the same direction. But I prefer to take safer 
ground, and shall, therefore, confine myself to asserting that they are neither better 
nor worse than the classes from whom they ore principally drawn. Sprang from the 
lowest classes, they have maintained the habits and customs of the lowest, uninfluenced 
and unaltered by what, in the absence of enlightenment, is necessarily nothing but a 
change of name. 

These considerations alone must always havo immense weight against the idea of 
attempting to effect a radical cure by the treatment of symptoms. But by this cure 
not only would you not change the Indians by changing their religions formulas, but 
you would inflict on them an incalculable injury, by depriving them of restraints 
which os we have seen are in some particulars of immense importance. To become a 
Christian tho first thing required of a man is that he should give up caste, and deliver 
himself up to the uncontrolled guidance of his conscience—thot he should give up a 
powerful and effective moral restraint—that he should abandon a position which carries 
with it feolingB of self-respect and superiority, and resign himself to the degrading 
reflection that he may eat from the some platter and drink from the same vessel 
as the filthiest Pariah. And that this would be degrading there can be little doubt. 
Wore he au educated and enlightened man, ho would be sustained by feelings and 
thoughts which would rise above such considerations. But in the uhseuco of 
enlightenment sad would be his fate, ami melancholy the deterioration that would 
inevitably ensue. The way iu which that deterioration would take place has been 
sufficiently indicated in the first pages of tliiB paper, and to give in detail the principal 
reasons against a change of faith would only be to repent wlint I linve already said. 
Not only then, I repeat, wnnld a change of dogma be ns unimproving and superficial 
os changes of that Bort always are iu an unenlightened age, but a number of positive 
evils would follow from the necessary abandonment of the restrictions of caste; and wo 
may, therefore, conclude that, us regards the country population, the effects of canto 
in helping to prevent tho adoption of a spurious Christianity, is of incalculable 
advantage. 

When we turn to the town populations tho case is widely different. We have seen 
that for them the pmoftiail advantages of caste cwn hardly lie add to exist, and there¬ 
fore a change of religiou which invoked its abolition would, as regards any part of 
society, at loast produce no evil. Here, at least, we ore on safe ground. But 
this is not all. We sea that with the better classes education and enlightenment 
have home their natural fruit, and demanded a pure faith, which has already sprung 
up in the shape of Deism. Enlightenment, then, will produce a pure fuitli which 
will, in time, react on society, and push it forward with accelerate*! speed. Now, it 
cannot be denied that caste docs retard tho adoption of a pure faith; and, if we 
assume that a pure faith will in turn become A cause or oven an accelerator of pro¬ 
gress, then it is certain that, as regards tho people of the towns, caste, as resisting a 
change of religion, is an undoubted calamity. 

Wo have now looked at tho bearings of caste on three very Important points—its 
moral bearing amongst the Indians tnemsclves; its effects in maintaining a social 
separation between the European and Asiatic races; and its effects in retarding the 
adoption of a new religion. In the first place wc looked at tho people of the ronntry, 
and came to tho conclusion that on nil those points caste opt-rates advantageously. In 
the Becand place wo looked at the people of tho towns, and anno to the conclusion that 
caste confers on tlidttt no advantages, and prndooes many evils. 

Let us now {joint to the causes of the general ignorant abuse of cast© institutions, 
and at the same time suggest tho line of conduct that the people of the towns ought 
to adopt with reference to this question. 

And here I need not occupy much time it? indicating the causes of that abuse of 
caste which has alwnvs been so popular with my countrymen. In fact, these causes 
are so apparent that’ if wc admit tho truth of the facts and arguments hitherto 
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adduoed, you must already have anticipated the solution I have to give. Caste, as wo 
liave seen, is a serious evil to the people of tbe towns. Now, it is amongst towns and 
cantonments that our principal experiences hare been acquired of this institution, 
and the educated Indians of the towns, feeling all the evils and experiencing none of 
the advantages of caste, are naturally loud in their condemnation of it. And hence 
the evil reputation into which, with the advanced chussea, the institution of caste has 
so universally fallen. Hence the cry arising from all Europeans, and a trifling section 
of natives, that caste should be abolished from one end of India to the other. 
But how is it that no response comes from these country populations, amongst whom 
I have lived ? How is it that these shrewd-headed people are so inacnsiblo to the evils 
of caste, and that yon never hear one word about it? The answer is extremely 
simple. They have’ never felt these evils, because for them they do not exist. If 
they felt the pressure of caste-laws, as do the people of the towns, the outcry wuuld 
bu universal and the institution speedily done away with. When the people of the 
couutry are as advanced as the people of the towns, then, and not till then, will the 
pressure, which is now confined to the latter, he universally felt;—then, and not till 
then, will this institution, being no longer suited to the requirements of the age, be 
universally discarded. 

Let us' now say a few words as to the line of oomlact that should be adopted as 
regards coate by those who are desirous of getting rid of that institution. 

In the first place the opponents of caBte should not weaken their cnae by talking 
nonsense; und, in tbe second place, they should remember above all things that, to u*e 
a common &tyiug, “If you want a pig to go to Dublin, the best thing you can do is 
to start him off on the way to Cork." I shall now enlarge a little on both of these 
recommendations. 

To illustrate my first suggestion, our time will not be unprofitablv employed in 
considering some of those remarkable conclusions which sound so well m the observa¬ 
tions one often hears about India. Tho tendency of caste, you will hear it gravely 
urged, is to elevate tho upper classes on the highest possible pinnacle, and keep tho 
Parian grorelliug in the dust. What, continues the speaker, keeps the Brahmin at 
tho top and the Sudra at the bottom ? What, let me ask in tarn, keeps our dukes on 
these lofty pinnacles, and those Dorsetshire and Devonshire labourers as ignorant, 
more helpless, and a great deal worse off than my plantation coolies ? 

Why is a cow’s tail long and a fox’s tail bushy ? la it in the 19th century that wo are 
to try and din into people's ears that the upper classes in India were at tuo top of tho 
social scale and the rariah at the bottom centuries before caste, in its present shape, 
ever existed, and that the relative position of the two races would continue with little 
change were caste abolished to-morrow morning ? 

What, gravely asks another, has prevented tho people of India uniting into one 
nation, aud destroyed all hopes of political fusion? Nor woald tho absurdity of the 
question be apparent to many till you asked them what baa prevented all Europe 
becoming one nation ? or, to take things on a smaller scale, let us ask what pre¬ 
vented tho Highland clans forming themselves into a nation ? 

What, agurn, has prevented tho educated natives from turning Roman Catholics, 
or Anglicans, or Presbyterians, Wesleyans or Baptists? Caste, again, is the common 
answer, combined in this lost instance with what people are pleased to call native 
prejudices, though what that means I do not pretend to explain. Now, it is not 
improbable that some of you may have heard of Hollowuv’s pills, and we know, in 
fret, that thousands must believe that medicine to be on efficacious remedy for every 
constitutional ailment. Only swallow Holloway and you are a cured man. Well, 
the abolition of caste, with an incredible number of people, is, in like manner, con¬ 
fidently prouounced to be a universal remedy for ail tho political and social complaints 
of India. Remove that, and you will at one strobe secure social liberty—national 
uulty—tho removal of idolatry, and tbe adoption of Christianity. Such, then, are 
a few samples of the nonsense that is talked about caste, and I think I need not waste 
tune in pointing out that opponents of caste must take very different ground if they 
wiBh to obtain a hearing from the people of India. 

In the second point to which I wished to call your attention, I alluded to the 
universal law of opposition, and usod a common saying winch exactly illustrates the 
probable result of violent and ill-judged-attacks on caste. In fact, so apparent is thia, 
tliat I feel sure you will have already anticipated the line I suggest that the opponents 
of caste should follow. What the opponents of caste should preach is not the abolition 
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of that institution, but toleration for the educated and advanced of their countrymen 
who, finding caste no longer suited to them, wish to discord it. They should urge that 
this institution is valuable for the rural populations, and urge them to maintain it; 
but at the same time urge that times are changing, and that the people of the towns 
ask for some toleration, not because caste is necessarily an evil of itself, but because it 
is highly inconvenient. This is the way (and if this does ‘not do, no other will) that 
the ovils of caste are to he mitigated ;* and I urge these views accordingly on tho 
serious attention of all enlightened Indians. 

In the early part of this paper I observed that it was not my intention to attempt to 
trace the origin of caste, or to give an account of the various forms it lias assumed ; 
indeed, to attempt the latter alone, would require a paper of itself. lint I may venture, 
in conclusion, to make a few general remarks on tho nature and origin of caste. 

The common idea of casto is, that it is simply a combination of troublesome and 
fanciful restrictions imposed upon the various people of India by those of tho upper 
classes who desired to Keep themselves alxive the jostling of the crowd. But this in¬ 
stitution (if that be a correct term for it) arose naturally and regularly out of the 
circumstances of the times, aud when these circumstances no longer exist, it will as 
naturally disappear; and that the last must happen, we have seen from the fact that 
altered circumstances have already caused the commencement of its removal with the 
people of the towns. But the general circumstances which gave birth to caste require 
a few words of explanation, and the following solution scorns not an unnatural one. 

We know as a certain fact, that certain peoples to whom wo havo given the names 
of Drasidians and Aryans, entered India from die north; that they increased and 
multiplied, overspread the whole of India, nnd reduced the aborigines to serfdom. Wo 
ulao know that these tribes from the north, who were, comparatively speaking, fair, 
looked upon tho black, ugly, carrion-rating aborigines with singular disgust. Hence 
naturally must havo orison die opinions ns regarding Pariahs, which all tho superior 
castes hold to this day. Even to have food touched by people of snch abominable 
habits must have been repulsive, and dierefove die separation into men of caste and 
men of no caste followed as a matter of course. Caste, dien, aeema naturally to havo 
arisen from the idea that to associate in any way with people of bad habits and 
grovelling ideas is an intolerable degradation. The superior races, therefore, must 
have considered it a matter of importance to retreat as far as possiblo from tho habits 
of the aborigines, and when we take into consideration the influence of religion—the 
natural ambition of tho priestly classes—and the Intel of the Hindoo mind for 
subtle distinctions, the rest cosily follows. But thongli numerous castes arose amongst 
the invaders, the really offensive distinction is still the original one of race between the 
raocs from the north, and die aborigines whom thoy fuund in possession of India. 
The base, then, of caste we may rest assured was simply the result of a people wishing 
to keep themselves imcontaminated when ootniug in contact with a debused population. 
This was exactly the case with tlie Jews. They were simply a very strongly-guarded 
caste, and it is curious to observe the correspondence between the caste rules of the 
Jews and those at present iu force amongst the Indians. In Munzernbad, no caste 
native will give you anything to drink out of an earthenware vessel, though he has no 
objection to your d rinkin g from bis brass lotah. The Levitical law is the same, and 
enjoins the breaking of an earthenware vessel, but only the cleansing of a brass one, 
offer being used by a stranger. This may seem a ridiculous restriction, but it was one 
of many to prevent the Jews from adopting the roles and customs of the people around 
them, and the Indians having similar views have naturally adopted similar means. 
8nch then, is a brief generalization of the causes which led to caste-laws, which were 
no doubt, carried in sumo instances to ft ridiculous length, but which were founded iu 
common sense, and weru admirably adapted to cany into effect the opinions of tho 
superior races. 

Mr. Dadabuai Naokoji.— At our lost meeting I said that I thought the natives of 
India were to be congratulated on the fact that English gentlemen were, from time to 
time, found devoting their time and attention to the preparation of papers affecting 
the interests of the natives. As an additional matter of congratulation we have, in the 
present case, on English ‘gentleman who not only takes the trouble to prepare an 
interesting paper ou one of those subjects, hut who, contrary to tho very frequent 
custom adopted by Englishmen of judging everything according to their own stan- 
ilard, and condemning every native institution which is not consistent with their own 
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notions or institutions, without giving consideration to the necessity of the institution 
at the of its origin, takes a careful and thoughtful view of an institution which 
has existed from very old times among a population of 200,000,000, and endeavours to 
find the good that there is in it. It is much to Mr. Elliot’s credit that he has Bhown 
so great uu interest in the welfare of the natives with whom he has come in oontact. 
He'has entered into their feelings, and tried to give a fair consideration to the institu¬ 
tions existing among them; and the intimate acquaintance he Beerns to have cultivated 
with the natives around him entitles liim to speak with some authority on the subject 
which he has brought forward. I do not see that I have much to say against the views 
that he has expressed. I am rather glad tlmt, contrary to the general current of abuse 
against caste, he oomea forward to show that there is sonic good in the institution— 
that in condemning the institutions of any country all the circumstances must be 
taken into consideration—aud that the institution of caste, which has existed for so 
many years, had its origin in the social condition of the people at the time it ori¬ 
ginated. I find that Mr. Elliot fnlly admits that caste ought not to exist for ever in 
India, and that he looks forward to the time when, owing to the spread of education, 
caste and its baneful effects will disappear. I will merely, therefore, specially point 
out a few instances in which, in the present condition of India, casta ia a real bar to 
progress. I grant fully that in the condition of society existing at the time the system 
of caste was established it may have done a great deal of goon (though even in those 
early times it was productive at the same time of much harm; for a nation so split up 
into small societies liy themselves never could keep up its power as a political body); but, 
taking the circumstances of the country ns they exist at present, I will give one or two 
instances ia which the present system of cn&te interferes with progress among the 

S er olimapfi. The great struggle which is now going on in Bombay about the 
w marriage question is an apt illustration of it; and, also, the fear of excom¬ 
munication prevents & large body of natives from coming to this country, and profiting 
by their visit. It is often said, “ Educated Hindoos ought not to care for this excom¬ 
munication but those who say that little think what excommunication means. A 
man who is excommunicated may not cure for it for his own soke, but be baa his 
family to consider. Wlint is to be done with bis daughters? They cannot marry if 
the father is excommunicated, and the result therefore is most serious with them. I 
knew of one instance of a native gentleman who, being excommunicated from his 
casta from having visited England, had on the death of his child been put to the very 
painful necessity of having it carried by his servant, without anybody accompanying 
him, he being a person of a different religion. I simply point this out 09 an 
instance to show that caste is out of date—that, having done the good it was designed 
to do, it is now an anachronism. With regard to the speculations Mr. Elliot entered 
into as to tire future religion of India, I certainly will not follow him. That is a 
subject which, I think, can be left to time. We do not know whether Brahminism will 
eventually spread over all India, or whether it will be one of the hundred-and-one 
religions which now already exist. Those ore matters not bearing on the question, 
and therefore I will not enter into them, but merely say that I foel very thankful to 
Mr. Elliot for tho manner in which ho has dealt with this subject, and I wish his 
example were followed by all Ebglisbmeu writing on Indian subjects, and that they 
would give due consideration to all the necessities aud bearings of the case, feeling that 
the institutions of any country should only be condemned after a careful consideration 
of all their bearings, nnd after putting a charitable construction on the efforts made 
to keep up those institutions on tho part of thoso who have been brought up in them, 
aud who therefore cannot be expected to shake them off all at once. Therefore, I 
thank Air. Elliot must sincerely for the very thoughtful way in which he has con¬ 
sidered this much-abused custom of caste. I am not a Hindoo—I am a Parsce; so 
that I have nothing to fear from caste, aud no struggles to moke for or against it; but 
the work of a Hindoo in endeavouring to abolish caste is a mighty work. However, 
we may depend upon it that, by the spread of education, though it will be an arduous 
struggle to fight against the obstructions that in these days caste throws in the way of 
progress, progress will not be checked under the British rule. Let every one do his 
bast in a legitimate way to help it, without coercion, or demanding the interference of 
the Government, and in time the natives will, I hope, have "ample reason to bless the 
day when England first put her foot on Indian soil. 

The Chairman— In the first placed wish to express my grout admiration for the 
graphic power and general intelligence which ehnmcterriea the paper which Mr. 
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Elliot has read. That paper hns been a most interesting one; indeed, everything 
which is the result of the personal experience in India of uu unprejudiced mind 
nrnst be interesting. I agree with Mr. Dadabhoi Naoroji in thinking that generally 
our condemnation of what we find in India ltas proceeded from nur own English 
prejudices, rather than n careful consideration of tho subject. It nppears to me 
that Mr. Elliot's paper may be summarized in this way:—lie considers that caste 
wos called for by the circumstances of society at the time it was originally instituted, 
that it was productive of good when it was established, and has been productive of 
great good since, and yet, with what to me appeared u pleasing inconsistency, he seems 
to hope that it will be very soon abolished. I have very little doubt if we could pene¬ 
trate into the mist and darkness of remote nges wo should find that the circumstances 
of the tirno afforded reasonable ground for the institution. 1 admit that, in the 
particular instances Mr, Elliot mentioned, caste may havo been a beneficial custom. 
The restriction placed on intercommunication between caste and caste may have 
onerated favourably, more particularly as regards immoral connections ; ami I can 
also understand that it operated advantageously in preserving amongst the higher 
classes a certain amount of self-respect, preventing them from feeling a consciousness 
of inferiority to tho civilized races who have conquered them. It is a deep moral truth 
that self-respect lies at the bottom of almost all moral conduct. I fully agree with Mr. 
Elliot in thoso particular points; but when ho comes to remark uuon the extreme 
demoralization of tho Pariah or Sudra caste, the question arises, What caused that ? 
and it appears to me that his argument there ml her defeats itself, because it is clear 
that tbe slavery, tho bondage, the mental and moral degradation which charac¬ 
terize the Sudra caste is the direct cffoct of their exclusion from all tho privileges of 
tile higher classes. The very essence of caste is, that it raises the Brahmin an a 
pinnacle, aud condemns tho Sudra, who had tire misfortune to spring from Bmlima’s 
toe, to perpetual slavery and bondage. I do not understand how that can be regarded, 
except as a direct evil arising from tho institution of caste itself. I cannot, therefore, 
follow Mr. Elliot’s argument; perhaps in Iris further remarks he may cast a little 
further light upon tliul point. If the demoralization of tho Pariah csisto Is quoted at 
all, I should think it would be uiowt reasonable to quoto it ns one of tbe most pregnant 
evils arising from on institution which separates one class from the other, making the 
Bruhwin a god and tho Sudra a dug. The later remarks of Mr. Elliot rather trench 
upon dangerous ground. Wo aru a society consisting of Christians, Mahometans, 
Pareees, and Hindoos, all holding different religious views, and each giving tire other 
the credit of bclioviug conscientiously whut he believes; aud though I do not know 
that we have a positive rule prohibiting the discussion of religions subjects, yet, by a sort 
of tacit consent, it is understood that we should mutually avoid such matters. Therefore 
it was with some apprehension that I listened to some of the remarks marie by 
Mr. Elliot. If his paper as it stands should be printed in tho Journal, many Iliudoos 
living in India, who liave not yet breathed the free nir of Londou, would look with 
great suspicion and dislike at some of the later remarks Hindu by Mr. Elliot. I think 
a largo body of Christians would also feel great offence at sorno of tho remarks made on 
missionaries: and the story of tho Brahmins on the car, though extremely amusing, 
would mtlier offend some of our Brabmiu friends. Having thought it right, as Chair¬ 
man, to moke these observations, I bring my remarks to a close by saying thnt I am 
sure you will all agree with me in returning Mr. Elliot our thanks for tho interesting 
and graphic description of his personal experience in India. 

Sir. Elliot, in reply, observed, in reference to tbe remarks of Mr. Dadobhai 
Naornji, that lie agreed with him in regarding caste as an institution which in an 
enlightened age would be fiuug aside, but he disagreed with him ns to the agency to 
which we should look for its abolishment. Mr. Dadabhoi Nnoroji thought, that by the 
spread of education among the higher classes, the feeling agaiust caste would go from 
above down words; but he, Mr. Elliot, considered that all movements, if they are to be 
lasting and beneficial, must come from the body of tho nation, aud extend upwimls; 
otherwise, it would be like a ben scratching on the top of a mound, leaving the centre 
of tho mound untouched. Ho maintained that caste had been productive of u great deal 
of good, but he thought that when the suite of society was so advanced as no 
longer to require it, it sbou^l be abolished. He only regarded it as a desirable insti¬ 
tution in the state of society in which it bud arisen. He did not say caste itself was a 
good thing; on the contrary, it was rather an idOicotion of an inferior state of things; 
but he considered it admirably suited to that 6tate of things. With reference to his 
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remarks about religion, on which the Chairman had animadverted, ho insisted that, in 
considering a subject of this nature, it was necessary to look at it in all its bearings. 
He bad not intended to say anything antagonistic to any man’s religion, but his 
remarks on religion arose incidentally out of the subject; nis observations on Chris¬ 
tianity were not directed against Christianity itself, but against the outward forma of 
it lie would be glad to see the advancement of real Christianity, but a mere change 
of namo without a real change of religion was not, in his opinion, of much value. He 
did not sec liow any discussion on caste could be carried on without dealing with the 
broad question of religion, though he admitted sectarian questions ought to be avoided. 
With regard to caste causing the degradation of the Pamirs, his view was that liad it 
not been for oasfce, which was the result of the introduction among the aborigines of 
the manners and customs of the iuvoding rnoe—a race superior to the conquered race 
whom they reduced to bondage—the superior race would have been brought down to 
the level of the inferior race, instead of the inferior race rising to the level of tho 
superior race. 

* The. Chairman, in rnovlDg a vote of thanks to Mr. Elliot for his paper, added a few 
words to those he had already addressed to the meeting in reference to Mr. Elliot’s 
remarks on religiou. Looking to the ftiture stability and welfare of the Association, 
which was an Association composed of persons of various religions, whose common pur¬ 
pose was tho welfare of India, he thought it of the utmost necessity that tire members 
of the Association should avoid all disparaging remarks regarding the religion of 
each other. 

Mr. Wadta, in seconding tho proposition for a vote of thanks to Mr. Elliot, said 
that he did so with very great pleasure, for he regarded his paper ns a most valuable 
one in this respect: lus native friends on reading it would say, “ Wlien we sco a 
gentleman dealing with the question of caste with all liis English prejudices against 
our customs, we do not give to his opiuious that weight which we should give to thorn 
if wo know that ho was considering the matter without prejudice; but here we hare a 
gentleman approaching the question of casto with an unprejudiced miud, ami disposed 
to take a charitable view of it, and yet he cannot refrain from saying thut caste ought 
to bo abolished as soou os possible. 

Mr. Cana moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 

Mr. Dadauhai Naoboji, in seconding it, remarked, with refcrenco to what the 
Chairman had said on tho subject of religion, that, while he agreed that the Associa¬ 
tion should avoid all discussion on the merits of one religion ns compared with nnolher, 
ho thought when such a subject as caste was being discussed, its connection with 
religion must necessarily be considered. One of tho purposes of tne Association was 1o 
show tho British public the Hindoo in all his phases, his ways of life, his notJona, his 
customs, ami his institutions; and so long ns any gentleman reading a paper before tho 
Association gave a faithful picture of the customs and institutions or tho natives of 
Indio, iu all their hearings, if he avoided casting ridicule on those institution*, or 
making unpleasant reflections on any religious fnith, he was not trespassing beyond 
projter bounds. While tho members of the Association should avoid any invidious 
comparison between ona religion and another, it was, in his opinion, legitimate and 
proper for them to deni with the broad scientific view of humanity in all its relations 
of religion, murals, science, art, manners, and customs, so long ns care was taken to 
make no reflection on any religion calculated to hurt the feelings of any section 
of society. 

ll!r. Elliot stated that he would be most happy to expunge any tiling reflecting on 
any religious body whatever. 
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THE BOMBAY COTTON ACT OF 1869. 


The following Paper, submitted by D.ydabhai Naoroji, Esq., 
on the above Act was discussed at a Meeting of the East 
India Association, held on the 21st December, 1SG9, E. B. 
Eastwick, Esq., C.B., F.E.S., M.P., in the Chair.* 

In placing this important subject before the East India Asso¬ 
ciation for its consideration, I must say at once that I have 
no desire whatsoever to take or fight for a partisan view of the 
question. The only reason and justification for me for troubling 
you with this subject is that it is of great importance, and that 
it is highly desirable that it should have as complete a discussion 
as possible. In order to have a completely fair discussion I also 
desire earnestly that attacks on personal motives will be alto¬ 
gether avoided—that the meeting will take it for granted that 
the advocates as well as the opposers of the measure in the 
Legislative Council of Bombay were actuated by sincere motives 
and convictions, and that it is only to the merits of the question 
that the discussion in this Association will be confined. I avoid 
any discussion on the previous stages and conditions of the Bill, 
as that could serve no useful purpose. I tako the Act as it was 
finally passed on 21st October last,t by the Legislative Council 
of Bombay, and let us see what its necessity is, and whut its 
effects will be. 

The first question that has been started in connection with 
this Act is, whether it is at all necessaiy: the second question 
ive shall have to consider is whether the Act as framed will attain 
its object, and what are likely to be its effects. On the one side 
it is said that no necessity has been made out for such special 
legislation os the present enactment for the cotton trade ; that 
the adulteration is nothing unusual; that the proof that there is 
necessity for such special legislation must be furnished by those 

* See page 33. t See page 21. 
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who advocate the measure, as they who think the measure un¬ 
necessary cannot prove a negative. They can only say that no 
facts or figures have been produced to justify such legislation 
beyond the existing penal laws of the country. It is replied to 
this, that the measure is necessary. Instead of simply consider¬ 
ing the mere assertions of either side as sufficient to decide the 
point, I endeavoured to find out any positive testimony, or facts 
or figures, which could support either of these views. This is 
the result. 

The Hon. Mr. Campbell, who is the principal advocate of the 
Act now passed, says:—“ And there are many people who tell 
us that the change we now see is the natural consequence of our 
now having railways, telegraphs, hanks, and other facilities for 
commercial dealings, which render the interference of Govern¬ 
ment, by legislation, now unnecessary. But I assert that all this 
in no way affects the propensity of the natives of this country to 
adulterate; nor do I charge them with more than is common in 
all parts of the world where trade is active, and will be common 
so long as human nature is human nature. So long as profits 
can he made by adulteration there will always be people ready 
to pructise it.” Mr. Campbell first points to the propensity of 
the natives to adulterate, and then acquits them at once as not 
doing anything more than any other people would do under 
similar circumstances. Not only does Mr. Campbell make a 
general assertion that the natives who are connected with cotton 
are no worse than any other people, but he actually gives it as 
his testimony of the actual results. While maintaining, “ as to 
the necessity of an Act for the prevention of adulteration, he 
would maintain it to the last against the opinion of very many 
of his brother merchants in Bombay,” he bears witness, as the 
result of twenty years’ experience, both in Bombay and Liver¬ 
pool, as follows:—“ He maintained that, relatively to intrinsic 
quality, the cotton crops of Western India bad not been sent to 
England in worse condition than American cotton, which people 
assumed was free from impurities. American cotton was not 
free from the preventible faults seen in Indian cotton, having 
more leaf and dirt in it th&ty it ought to have if carefully pre¬ 
pared for market. The outcry from Manchester as to the bad 
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quality of Indian cotton had not really proceeded from the 
inferiority of its quality, as those who knew the trade best were 
aware. The Manchester people always clamoured to have Indian 
cotton, because, next to America, India was the main source for 
supply of quantity; but it was well known that nearly oue-half 
of the cotton sent to Europe from India was not consumed in 
England, but on the continent of Europe, where it always held 
its own, and he was not aware that there had ever been much 
complaint as to its quality from that quarter.” Such is Mr. 
Campbell’s own testimony. He does not say that there is such 
unusually bad conduct on the part of the cotton trade of Bombay 
that they deserve to be exceptionally treated, nor have I in the 
course of my reading found any direct testimony given in Bom¬ 
bay as to such umisual adulteration, say during the last seven 
years, as to call for such unusual legislation, beyond what already 
exists in the penal code for all classes of people and all trades. 

The above statement of Mr. Campbell is the only attempt, so 
far as I have been able to find, at a distinct opinion upon the 
extent of adulteration. I therefore endeavoured to ascertain 
facts for myself from other quarters. It naturally occurred to 
me to look to Liverpool and Manchester for some light Think¬ 
ing that if the state of the case at present was such as to require 
such unusual legislation, Liverpool and Manchester must have, 
as most interested in the matter, taken some practical action, 
and justified it with some facts and figures. I collected all the 
annual and six-monthly reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool, and saw what was said in them. Now I find that in 
all these reports there is not one word on the subject. That 
the Liverpool Chamber has taken an interest in the subject of 
cotton is evident from the fact that they prominently mention 
their desire to co-operate with the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce for extending the supply of cotton; but they neither 
suggest nor urge any such legislation as this Act. I also asked 
a cotton broker of Liverpool to inquire whether the Cotton 
Brokers’ Association had ever discussed or expressed any opinion 
on the necessity of $uch legislation as that under question; and 
the reply is, that neither that, asrociation nor the East India 
and China Association had ever done so. 
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I then looked into the annual reports of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, from the year 1860 to 1869—the past 
ten years. They beaT ample testimony to the persevering and 
deep interest that body has taken in the question of the cotton 
trade in India. They have urged upon the Government various 
important matters, but I do not find any mention in these reports 
of their having ever pressed the Indian Government for a neces¬ 
sity for special penal legislation, except that, in the speeches of 
individual members, there are two or three allusions to the 
adulteration, and one allusion to the Act of 1863; but even these 
allusions are confined to the exceptional times of high price and 
high temptations during the American war. 

I next looked iuto the annual reports of the Cotton Supply 
Association, from the year 1860 to 1869, and there also, except 
on two occasions, there is no notice taken of any necessity for 
any penal legislation. Once in the report of 1864, after the 
Act of 1863 was passed, they expressed a hope “ that the law to 
prevent fraudulent adulterations, which came into operation a 
few months ago, will, with other measures, promoted by your 
association, tend to redeem the product of India from the odium 
under which it has so long laboured.” In the same report, in 
another part, they say that they had asked, with other measures, 
for prevention of adulteration and fraud. This, however, was 
during the excitement and temptations of the year 1863. In 
the report of 1860, in which adulteration is complained of, the 
remedy proposed is not a penal act, but formation of companies 
and pressing and packing in the interior. The association does 
not make any allusion to the subject afterwards, though they 
have never relaxed their efforts, or passed any opportunity, to 
urge upon the Indian Government all such measures as they 
consider beneficial. 

Even so late as the 27th of November last, Mr. Cheetham, 
President of the Cotton Supply Association, in his address to 
the National Reform Union, while pointing out all that he 
thought the Indian Government ought to do, says not a word 
on the subject of such exceptional legislation now. 

I think I may fairly draw the conclusion that, so far as the 
public declarations of the two important bodies of Manchester, 
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as given in their annual reports, are concerned, the subject of 
unusual penal legislation was not uppermost in their minds. 
Some of the gentlemen in Bombay have, I think, unnecessarily 
blamed Manchester in this matter. Unfortunately, for some 
time past, it Ims become the fashion to father every possible 
thing on Manchester, and make it the scapegoat of many sins. 
Now, though I may differ, in some matters, from Manchester, 
as to all that they expect Government to do, 1 think nobody 
who takes an impartial view of the matter, refuses to Man¬ 
chester the credit of having done much good to India. In 
fact, when I look round to all such bodies in this country 
(independent of Government) as can command some political 
power, the Manchester body is the oue which has done most 
for Lidia. 

I further made more inquiries, to get any facts which should 
point to the necessity of such an Act as the present. Mr. 
Samuel Smith, of Liverpool, in the year 1SG3, also complains 
of great adulteration. But lie himself very fairly points out 
the peculiar excitement and unusual temptations of the time, 
and thinks that, with a more natural state of affairs, such 
effects of unusual adulteration should cease. I have now 
placed before you these facts, and it is for you to judge 
whether a case can bo at all made out for this special Act. 
Instead of urging penal legislation, the Manchester gentle¬ 
men seem to think that the natives are sufficiently alive to 
their interest, if they only had proper guidance, encourage¬ 
ment, and example. Mr. Cheetham, in the speech to which 
I have alluded above, says: — “ He bad asked Sir John 
Lawrence, in conversing with him once upon the productive 
powers of India, ‘Are the men capable of understanding self- 
interest?’ ‘Oh, decidedly,’he replied.” In the summary of 
Mr. Haywood’s report, given in the Cotton Supply Associa¬ 
tion’s Report of 1SG2, Article 10 runs thus:—“That when 
fair-dealing Europeans settle in the interior, and point the 
way to improvement, whether in new modes of agriculture, 
trade, or otherwise, the natives of India are sufficiently alive 
to their own interests to be willing to adopt all such practical 
improvements as tend to their profit.” There are altogether 
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seventeon conclusions given as the summary of Mr. Haywood’s 
labour, but there is not the least hint for such penal measures. 
This, then, appears to be the state of the case. There are no 
facts or figures, as far as I can find, adduced which point to the 
necessity at present for the proposed unusual penal legislation; 
on the contrary, the best advocate of the Act, the Hon. 
Mr. Campbell, tells us that the natives are no worse than 
their neighbours, and those that are most interested in it, 
the Bombay, Liverpool, and Manchester merchants, have not 
made any special complaints, or urged any necessity for such 
legislation. 

I submit that in order to justify such an Act some good 
grounds must be shown. That there is some adulteration 
there is no doubt, and any buyer has ample redress, or any 
cheater can he punished under the existing penal code; but no 
case is made out to justify the present special legislation for 
the cotton trade. The next thing urged is, that as the cotton 
trade is a very important trade and involves great interests, it is 
necessary to protect it with unusual measures, so as to enable 
it to keep its ground in the English market But I have 
shown that there has been no proof produced, nor any unusual 
complaint made from any quarter demanding extra penal 
legislation for the purpose. On the contrary, the greatest 
cry raised on the subject is what naturally suggests itself to 
anybody, and what the Manchester gentlemen most press for— 
increased facility of communication, by which the grower and the 
merchant may come in direct contact and to produce cheaply, 
more irrigation and other necessary public works, improved 
methods of cultivation, improved machinery, &c. Further 
than this is also urged the appointment of cotton commis¬ 
sioners to guide the improvements, and an agricultural 
department has also been suggested. These measures have 
been more or less accomplished, and there is direct testimony 
that they have produced their effect The very interesting 
report of Mr. Rivett-Carnac is one continuous testimony of 
what one person like him can do, not by striking terror into 
the hearts of the cultivators and dealers, but by inspiring 
confidence and helping in every possible way to remove 
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difficulties and obstructions. I give below a few extracts from 
Mr. Carnac’s “ Concluding Remarks/’* as to the causes of the 

* “ 158. . . . Before concluding this report I would desire, however, to refer 
to the important causes that have been at work in our favour during the last 
fow years iu this part of India, and which have, I believe, been more effective in 
improving the cultivation of cotton, its preparation for market, and the general 
tone of the trade, than could have been auy action of Government, however 
skilfully or powerfully directed. . . . 

“ 159. . . . Although the success of the Cotton Department in Western 
India is well known, it would be absurd to snpposo that, in these provinces at 
least, these great results are dne to the exertions of Government officers, which 
are comparatively of hut recent date. The improvement has certainly not been 
caused by the introduction of any foreign seed, nor has the cultivation of tho 
plant suddenly undergone any great change. How tho very desirable results 
have bsen brought about, an attempt will now l>c made to explain. 

“ 194. Like tho twin dragons that, in the fairy tale, guard the entrance to 
the haunted castle, the two obstacles that barred the way to improvement 
were sock, that no advance could be made unless both could be simultano- 
ously removed by one snooessful blow. So long as the markets were inacces¬ 
sible it was of uo avail to improve the position of the ryot. Even if ho were 
suddenly to become sufficiently independent to carry his cotton to market, the 
inaccessible state of the country would prevent an outsider coming forward, 
and the money-lender, being still the only purchaser, would still keep tho 
trade in his own hands. And even if, on the other hand, a network of rail¬ 
ways were to remove this obstacle, and to bring European merchants into tho 
field, the indebtedness of the ryot would effectually prevent his dealing 
directly in the market with the new comers, and tho trade would still remain 
as betbre. Suddenly, as if by magic, both these obstacles were effectually and 
simultaneously removed, and the cotton trade, as it was carried on in 1864 in 
Ouutral India, is hardly to be recognized by the side of the business as it is 
done in onr markets to-day. 

“16.5. Whilst the railway, slowly but surely, was working on to the heart 
of the cottou-growing country, the position of the cultivator was undergoing a 
great and decided change. The operations of the Land Ho venue Settlement 
relieved him of all anxiety regarding his tenure; the re-armngement of tho 
instalments of his rent, now fixed so as to give him time to dispose of his crop 
before payment for his fields has to be made, have helped to lighten his burden 
with the money-lender; and, finally, the American war, by raising tho price 
of cotton, and pouring into the ryot’B hands what appeared to him untold 
wealth, enabled all who were not utterly reckless and extravagant to free 
themselves from tjie meshes of the money-lender's books. . . . 

“ 166. Simultaneously the railway arrived at tho threshold of our markets, 
and Khaugaon, Ootnraijtee, and Hinghunghnt—places which, in old days, 
were at a distance to be measured by months, not miles—are now within a 
day or a day and a half's journey of Bombay; and the ryot who brings in 
his cart-load of cotton, and the merchant who has come up by railway to 
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present improvement in cotton. I cannot say exactly what 
Mr. Carnac's opinion may bo about the present Act, but he 
evidently lays all the stress upon the causes he points out 
Mr. W. Walton (at the time he was acting Cotton Com¬ 
missioner) is quoted in a pamphlet on Broach and its 
exhibition, by Mr. Martin Wood, he having said, “This is 
an important cotton district, and has decided advantages 
over all the rest of the Presidency with its means and 
capabilities for cleaning and preparing its staple for the 

2 >urcloasc, meet face to faoa ia tho cotton market, and there transact business 
with one another direct. 

M 167. And tho great benefit of the now state of matters is this: If I liavo 
sufficiently explained myself, it will be seen that, as tho trade was before 
managed, the cultivator had no object in delivering clean, cavufully-tendcd 
cotton, and the dealer had many temptations to mix different growths together, 
aud to pass off on tho purchasers in Bombay, who were entirely dependent on 
him for supplies, a class of cotton very inferior to what was to bo got iu the 
cotton-growing districts. Tho present state of the trade affords to the ryot 
that inducement to grow really good cotton, which, to the cause of improved 
cotton cultivation, is more important and more effective than tho labour of 
Government officers, however devotedly and intelligently given; and at tho 
samo time the position of tho agent or purchaser, who acts in the districts for 
the Bombay merchants, and who takes the place of tho dealer, is such, that it 
is clearly to his interest to buy for his constituents the very cream of tho 
cotton crop, and to take every precaution to prevent the cotton sent down to 
Bomluiy being mixed or tampered Avith. The cultivators now grow good 
cotton; and that cotton is sent borne untainted; and the changes of the last 
few years hav'O secured for onr cotton what was most mgently required in 
order to give it a fair chance, and the results are already beginning to show 
themselves in the satisfactory character out 1 produce now holds. 

“ 1C9. liras, then, the interest of the grower, the up-country agent, and tho 
merchants in Bombay, all now are concentrated in producing and procuring 
the best cotton ; and the full presses and the railway being at our servioe closo 
to all our markets, it is not to be wondered at that a class of cotton reaches 
England different from tho inferior stuff which so many interested causes 
helped in old days to palm off on the market. Those who now sea the Indian 
cotton that flows into Liverpool say that * Indian cotton has improved.’ In 
the districts at the source the cotton has perhaps tuidergone some slight 
improvement. But the improvement is chiefly to be attributed to the fact 
that the trade has now been turned into a now channel, which is more smooth 
aud pure t han that in Avhicli it had so long florved, an^l that the cotton Avhich 
doav reaches tho home market li^ars a much closer resemblance to the true 
cotton as drawn at tho fountain-head than tho foul mixture of many streams 
which in old days inured into the Bombay market.” 
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European market; to this alone is to be attributed the 
rapid (relative) rise that lias of late years taken place in the 
price of Broach cotton.” 

The question resolves itself into this, whether, judging from 
the past, terror or confidence and a conviction of self-interest are 
likely to be the more powerful influence in extending further 
improvements ? 

That there will always be a certain amount of dishonesty 
among every people cannot be denied, but while the penal 
laws of the country are sufficient to meet the necessity, is it 
wise to introduce any unnecessarily heavy terror to operate 
upon one class more than another? Is it prudent, or even 
just, to treat those who engage themselves in the mast im¬ 
portant trades with greater suspicion and harshness than those 
who do not ? Can sncli measures have the tendency of en¬ 
couraging the further extension of such trade, or discouraging ? 
Nobody has urged that the people engaged in the cotton trade 
are at present worse than any other people either of India or 
England. 

The chief and strongest argument urged by Mr. Campbell, 
which, in fact, makes up nearly the whole of his speech at the 
second reading of the Bill, is this, that in 1842 one hundred 
native merchants had urgently asked Government help to 
prevent adulteration; that in 1S49 the adulteration had so 
much increased, that Government thought it time to interfere. 
They consulted the Chamber of Commerce, and Messrs. 
Bemington and Sir Jainshedjee, and others. The result 
was, that the Chamber of Commerce, and others, recom¬ 
mended measures to prevent adulteration. So far, therefore, 
the Government had always helped, os requested by the mer¬ 
cantile community. The Government subsequently showed 
some intention of withdrawing their interference with the 
cotton trade, when the Chamber of Commerce urged it not 
to do so. Government showed reluctance, and on one occa¬ 
sion (in their resolution of 30th January, 1862) laid down the 
principle, that “ like supervision is a duty which belongs to the 
dealers, and not to Government.” The Chamber, however, 
remained urgent, and the result was the Act of 1863, with 
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the additional feature of a fee being levied on the cotton trade 
to defray the expenses of the department. 

Suppose, now, we grant all the facts given by Mr. Campbell, 
they mean that the native merchants and the Chamber of 
Commerce had been at certain times urgent to have protec¬ 
tion at the hands of Government, and that under such requests 
had Government interfered. The legitimate conclusion from 
this would bo, that, if now those very parties most interested 
in the trade, undeT a change of circumstances, desire that there 
should be no further interference from Government, no extra 
penal legislation, beyond what already exists in the penal 
code, it is quite evident Government should not forco upon 
them an Act winch they do not desire. And further, as I 
have shown above, as no special desire lias been expressed in 
Liverpool or Manchester, it seems that Government are un¬ 
necessarily undertaking a duty beyond their province, which 
ought to be left to those most interested in the subject. 

As far as business in Liverpool is concerned, it cannot be 
said that anybody buys cotton without knowing what ho is 
buying. First samples are drawn, and the salo made accord¬ 
ing to those samples. No buyer is deceived by any false name 
that may he given to the cotton, or mark upon the bales by 
the shippers. Both the buying and selling broker in Liverpool 
examine the class, quolity, and value of the eotton for them¬ 
selves. If the cotton is any mixture, or of inferior quality, its 
valuation is made accordinglj r , and the buyer pays bis price 
not upon any mere marks or representations from the sellers, but 
upon his own judgment of the parcel. Further, if a buyer, on 
opening the bales, finds anything, say some false packing, or 
quality different from that of the sample, he cotnes down upon 
the seller in Liverpool. 

The parties, therefore, most interested to prevent adultera¬ 
tion or any kind of fraud, are the merchants in Bombay, 
whether for their own purchases, or for getting consignments. 
Now, if in years 1842, ’51, and ’62, it was the desire of these 
exporting merchants, both European and. native, to obtain 
protection, Government gav# it. They now, under change of 
circumstances, do not desire such protection; then why should 
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it be forced upon them ? I think I have urged sufficient to 
show that the present Act is unnecessary and beyond the 
province of Government. 

Now let us examine the Act itself, as passed. Clause 2—the 
one against which the greatest opposition is offered—runs thus: 
—“ Whoever adulterates or deteriorates cotton by mixing there¬ 
with any seed, dirt, stones, or other foreign matter, or by mixing 
cleaned with unoleaned cotton, commonly called cuppas; and 
whoever mixes cotton of different varieties, that is to say, exotic 
and iudigenous cotton, or old and new cotton, that is cotton of 
the growth of different seasons, and whoever exposes cotton to 
dew with the object of increasing its weight, or by any other 
means fraudulently or dishonestly increases or attempts to in¬ 
crease its weight, shall for a first offence be punishable, on 
conviction, with fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and for 
any subsequent offence with imprisonment of either description 
for a term not exceeding six months, or with fine, or with both.” 

Now, suppose I have a lot of cotton in my warehouse, and it 
is found that there is adulteration, what is to be done ? The 
clause says, “ whoever adulterates or deteriorates,” and M whoever 
mixes cotton of different varieties,” &c. Now, if 1 am prosecuted, 
and if I say that I have not adulterated, or deteriorated, or 
mixed, what is to bo done ? If the mere fact of my coining into 
possession of such cotton be enough to convict me, then it is 
quite evident that the clause is a very unjust one, and will prove 
oppressive to many innocent persons. About mixing cotton of 
different varieties, Mr. Tucker urged that it would be hard on 
the cultivator to be punished when the mixture may be owing 
to the different varieties grow ing in the same field. His Excel¬ 
lency replied that no magistrate or jury would convict under 
such circumstances. So far satisfactory, provided every magis¬ 
trate knows His Excellency’s explanation, which the Act does 
not give; but the cotton does not begin and end with the culti¬ 
vators. We must go farther. Suppose I have purchased from 100 
different cultivators, these cultivators have, suppose, a mixture, 
occasioned in the .way which His Excellency thinks is not 
punishable; but instead of the fe\f bales of each cultivator, I 
have now 200 or 300 bales of cotton on my hands. In a huge 
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collection tlio mixture may make a material appearance. Am I 
now to be punished under Clause 2, though the cultivators in 
detail cannot be touched ? 

Clause 5 provides:—“ Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly 
sells, or offers for sale, any cotton adulterated, deteriorated, 
mixed, or increased in weight, as described in Section II. of this 
Act, shall be punishable, on conviction, with imprisonment of 
either description for a term not exceeding six months, or with 
fine, or with both.” 

Now, this would mean that mixed cotton, &c., can be offered 
for sale honestly. But how can the possessor of such cotton 
escape punishment provided in the 2nd Clause, and be at all in 
a position to offer for sale mixed, &c., cotton honestly ? Is this 
Clause 5 meant to be a trap for him to come out and say honestly 
that he lias bad cotton? For if I offer honestly I am to be 
pounced upon under Clause 2, and if dishonestly, under Clause 5. 
What is the good of Clause 2, if it is meant by this Act that 
honesty will not be punished, because of Clause 5 ? And if bad 
cotton can be sold honestly, as per Clause 5, what is to become 
of the chief object, that the intention of the Act is to send to 
England good, pure, and unadulterated cotton only ? 

Now look at Clause 12:—“ Whoever shall offer for packing 
in a half-pressed bale cotton adulterated, deteriorated, or mixed, 
as described in Section II., shall for a first offence be punishable, 
on conviction, with a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, 
and on conviction for any subsequent offence with a fine not 
exceeding five hundred rupees; and all such cotton so offered 
may be confiscated or disposed of under rules sanctioned by 
Government for the guidance of officers appointed to administer 
this Act.” 

Tin’s would mean that though a person, according to Clause 5, 
can honestly offer to sell, he cannot honestly offer to pack mixed 
cotton. Clause 5 having allowed honest sale, and there¬ 
fore honest purchase, how can honest packing be prevented ? 
And if prevented, where is the pYotection to the fionest seller or 
packer? and if he is to be allowed honest packing, then what is 
to become of the whole object of the Act, not to send adulterated 
or mixed cotton to England ? 
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Now, Clause 13 says :—“ Whoever, "being a licensee of a half- 
press, shall knowingly press, or attempt to press, or allow to be 
pressed, cotton adulterated, mixed, or deteriorated in the manner 
specified in Section II., shall be liable to have his licence with¬ 
drawn by the collector of the district or other officer empowered 
under Section VIII. to grant licences, and shall for a first offence 
be punishable, on conviction, with a fine not exceeding five hun¬ 
dred rupees, and for any subsequent offence eh all be punishable, 
on conviction, with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees/' 

This clause prevents a press from packing bad cotton. Hut 
suppose the packer describes honestly the character of the 
cotton, what is the packer to do? Of course, not pack. Then 
what is the protection to the honest buyer, who buys from an 
honest seller, under Clause 5 ? 

But, again, look at Clauses 10 and 17 :■—■“ It shall be the duty 
of every licensee of a fall-press to keep a daily register of all 
cotton brought for compression to any press under his control; 
and to require from the owner of such cotton, or his agent, a 
description of the same, previous to its compression, which de¬ 
scription shall be entered in the said register, and certified by 
the signature of the owner or Iris agent in the presence of the 
register-kce]:^!’ as witness; and it shall not be lawful to press 
such cotton until iG shall first have been entered and certified as 
aforesaid. The daily register shall be in the form of Schedule B, 
hereunto annexed ; and any licensee of such press who shall fail 
to koop such a register shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred rupees; and any such licensee who, after notice in 
writing given by an inspector under this Act, shall so fail, shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding 2500 rs., and to have his licence 
withdrawn, 

(f The description of cotton to be given and entered in i lie daily 
register, as required by Section X YT„ of this Act, shall iueludo 
the name hv which such cotton is usually sold in or shipped from 
Bombay, and shall state whether it be old or new cotton, that 
is, the growth of the current ot the previous ecasun; and if the 
cotton he mixed or damaged, or consist of pickings, the fact in 
either- case shall be stated in the description. Whoever shall 
cause to be entered in the said register, or shall give an order that 
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the same may be entered in the said register, a false description 
of cotton brought for compression, and whoever shall aid and abet 
in the making of such false entry, shall be liable, on conviction, 
to a fine not exceeding 1000 rs., or to imprisonment of either de¬ 
scription which may extend to six months, or to both. Govern¬ 
ment may from time to time authorize, by any order passed in 
that behalf, the omission from the description required by this 
section of such of the particulars enumerated therein as it shall 
be found expedient to omit, and to revoke any such order. All 
orders and revocations made under this section shall be pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Government Gazette.’ ” 

Now, suppose the press-man keep this report right, is he to 
press mixed, &c., cotton or not ? If not, then what is the use of 
the Clauses 16 and 17, allowing people to give a correct descrip¬ 
tion of the cotton offered for pressing ? And if he can press 
such cotton, then what is the use of Clause 13, which says the 
half-press shall not press at all mixed, &c., cotton ? Why, 
instead of offering to press at half-press, if one goes to the whole 
press he can get his cotton pressed by giving correct description. 
Now, if the whole press can press mixed, &c., cotton, if honestly 
offered and described, then what is to become of the great object 
of sending pure cotton to England ? And if not, then what is 
the object of requiring particulars and descriptions of the cha¬ 
racter of cotton offered to be mixed? Is this another trap, 
like Clause 5, to catch adulterated cotton, no matter whether 
honestly bought or sold, or offered for packing or not ? Again, if 
the half-press man mnst not pack mixed, &c., cotton at all, is he 
to employ men to examine every handful of cotton that may be 
thrown into his press, or otherwise—how is he to prevent any 
mixture, &e., getting into his press ? When a large number of 
bales, in busy times, are pushed for pressing, how is it at all pos¬ 
sible for him to examine every hit of cotton, or he must get into 
a scrape in allowing a few stones or a quantity of mixed cotton 
getting into the box ? 

Again, Clause 18 enjoins to stamp the description of cotton, 
whether “mixed, damaged, or pickings,” as the case may be, 
meaning, therefore, naturally that such cotton could be passed. 
If so, what is become of the object of sending only pure un- 
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mixed cotton to England? If that be not the object, then what 
is the good of all the legislation for mixture, Arc., so long as it. is 
honestly offered ? If dishonesty alone is intended to be punished, 
and what is honestly offered is .allowed to be sold or packed, 
then what is the good of all the inspection and legislation. The 
buyer has only to take care of hi rnaelf that he is 3iot cheated, 
and if cheated he can get. the seller punished under the penal code. 

Clause 21 provides for the inspector stopping wet cotton 
being pressed. Is it to be provided, then, that every press shall 
have mi inspector staying near it to see that no wet cotton goes 
in ? How many men are going to bo employed for this pur¬ 
pose ? How many more will be employed to see tli&t every cul¬ 
tivator does not mix, &c,, that every dealer does not mix, &c„, 
that every half-press does not press mixed cotton, &c, ? Aud 
if there are not enough men, many may escape the clutches 
of this Act, and Liverpool aud Manchester may after all bo 
deprived of pure, uumixed cotton. The Act provides that 
cotton pressed in native states must be so marked tL Pressed in 
Native States” (Claused), aud then there is an end of tins matter. 
Merchants know that cotton is not purchased here on trust of 
marks. They may, as much as they Can, get Cotton pressed in 
native states, and so far escape the annoyance of this Act. On 
the other hand, after all, this country may get bad cotton ; so 
here is encouragement to traders in native states, and discou¬ 
ragement to these in the British territories. 

The question is simply this:—If this Act intended to send 
cotton m pure, unmixed state only to Liverpool, then many of 
the clauses seem, not only useless, but actually stultifying. If 
not, and if the object be to prevent dishonest dealing only, and 
that the thing sold be described rightly, then the penal law of 
the country is enough for the object. 

I confess I fail to perceive the real, principle or object of the 

Bill. 

Then, again, what is all this for? Whether a hale is marked 
“ Native shipped,' or any mark of quality, docs the buyer in 
Liverpool at. all depend upon any more marks or stamps? Does 
ho not look out for himself? Dqps he not buy according to 
samples drawn from the bales themselves? and if any bales turn 
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out unequal to sample, does he not come clown upon the seller ? 
Is he so green that he pays the price of fair for inferior cotton, 
or of Dhollem for inferior variety, or of pure cotton for mixed 
cotton, because the shipper chooses to call his cotton anything 
he likes? This is really giving very poor credit to the intelli¬ 
gence and business ways of the people of Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester. Not only does the Liverpool or Manchester buyer not 
buy on trust of marks and stamps, but he even discounts any 
possible risk. Though two shipments may have the same 
sampling, yet, if the purchaser has not the experience of the 
shipper, he actually pays less for what is called “ native ship¬ 
ments,” as contrasted with “ merchant shipments.” that is, ship¬ 
ments of English houses, upon the ground that native shipments 
are not always very uniform in their turn-out So, the manu¬ 
facturer knows what he is about, and the native shipper learns 
his own interest. Those native shipments which are known in 
the market as good, command their price. The consignments to 
my firm are all native shipments, and we have sold a parcel at 
12$d. to %d., on 23rd August lost the highest price paid this 
year for Indian cotton. The short of it is, the English buyer 
does not need protection at the hands of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment that he may not be cheated. 

But it may he urged, we want pure cotton to keep our ground 
in the English market. Now, howsoever pure you may try to 
keep your cotton, will you not have different qualities ? and is 
not the price paid according to quality ? It is not the pureness 
of the cotton that will keep the ground. If any time America 
produces four million hales, or more, what would the manufac¬ 
turer care for pure cotton unless its staple is equal to the Ame¬ 
rican, and it is comparatively cheaper ? In 18(50 what w as the 
fate of Indian cotton, when America produced a large crop? 
Had it not been for the Continental demand, “ Surats ” would 
have been completely a “ drag.” Improve staple, and produce 
cheap. This is w r hat is most wanted. This is what would confer 
permanent benefit oil the cotton- trade. This Act will not do 
so, unless it also punishes cultivators for not producing long 
staple and cheap cotton, ^'hat does Manchester say ? Imme¬ 
diately after the American war ceased, the report of the Cotton 
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Supply Association of IS fro gives clear warning thus;-— 1 “India 
lias now arrived at the period when an improved quality most 
ho tjy qwjIj or the cotton ot that country will coin maud attention 
only when better descriptions cannot be obtained."* The Con¬ 
tinent alone will be Indian cotton’s salvation perhaps* 

It appears that, instead of wastin g energy and money on mere 
purity, which hi able to take care of itself, the efforts of Govern- 
ment (if Government think it their duty to help) should be 
directed to the improvement of cultivation, and of the rtaple. 
and towards cheapness of production; to have more work like 
that ot Mr. IlTvett-CiU'iiac, than that of inquisitorial inspectors 
and policemen, having the power of searching every place, if 
they could only say they had reason to suspect mixed cotton 
stored therein '{Clause 23). "The Imperial interest*” depend 
entirely on impxa^Ynmt of staple and cJmip cost of production, 
M anches ter men will not touch Indian cotton with their little 
fingers when they can get better cotton abundantly from else-* 
where. As the price Fulls* by increased supplies from America, 
the inducement to the cultivator to increase cultivation or 
improve quality will be dimmiahed, and any troubles from an 
Act like this will scare him away. There is already u cry to 
increase the growth of food. The necessity therefore to inspire 
Confidence, instead of striking terror, becomes greater every day 
There is again this important question remaining to be put. 
Is it good policy to go against the unmistakable wishes of a 
people? The whole native community is dead against this 
Act. The natives are interested in getting pure cotton, not 
only ns merchants, but as being, 1 third;, the principal share¬ 
holders in the cotton mills of Bombay. A large majority of 
European merchants, as represented by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, are also against the Act, lmt, what seems to be very 
striking, the Hon. Mr. Tucker (an Executive as well as a 
Legislative Councillor) and Mr. Foggo (formatly n member 
of the Legislative Council) broadly assert, which does not 
appeal 1 to ha\ f n been yet conti'adieted, that (I give the Hon. 
Mr. Tucker’s own words), ** except in this Council and 
among the officials of the cotton department, I have not been 
4 The itaUcsf no? nitnu. 
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able to find a single person who approved of the Bill in its 
entirety. If the opinions of those who are engagod in the civil 
administration of this country had been obtained, I believe 
it would have been found to be adverse to the measure in its 
present form. I form this conclusion from what has been 
stated to me by those whom I have had an opportunity of 
consulting.” 

Again, great fear has been expressed that the Act will lead 
to much oppression. I have always contested that the natives, 
on an average, are like any other people under similar circum¬ 
stances ; I mean, therefore, no disparagement, but when subor¬ 
dinate officials are armed with power, and have every tempta¬ 
tion to profit by it, the dishonest man will find it worth his 
while to keep the watchman in good humour with hi in. The 
poor and the innocent will not seldom be victims. I was, 
indeed, very glad to find His Excellency defending the subor¬ 
dinate servants, but I don’t think we are prepared to say that 
Moofussil administration is yet of the best, and that there is 
not much room for improvement. In that case powers like 
those in this Act, and which offer much temptation to cor¬ 
ruption, require to be given with care and under very urgent 
necessity. Under the old Act instances are given in which 
innocent persons have suffered punishment before receiving 
acquittal by the High Court Only the other day, very lately, 
His Excellency in Council passed the resolution that the prac¬ 
tice of charging 100 per cent, per annum interest on arrears 
of land tax, as a fine, hud been oppressively used. 

Many things there are in the Moofussil requiring check and 
improvement. Let there not be such power added as is calcu¬ 
lated to increase the temptation to corrupt and be corrupted. 
I do not at all mean to blame the British rule for the present 
defects of the Moofussil administration, except, that by this 
time more could liavo been, than has been hitherto, done for 
its improvement. Still I acknowledge, with gratitude, that 
lately much is being done. The salaries of native judges in¬ 
creased, examination standard raised, more attention to com¬ 
plaints of abuses, such as the above-alluded-to circumstance of 
100 per cent, per annum interest, redistribution of districts, 
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to make justice more accessible and administration easier, 
greater desire to employ University graduate^ Small Can an 
Courts, Local Small Public Works by Local Cess,. Criminal 
Code, &&, I know well the difficulties As the more extensive 
employment of educated natives of character will progress; aw 
public opinion will gain strength, and the conduct of officials 
be moro subjected to the criticism of such public opinion ; as 
railways will advance, and with them, by irrigation and other 
necessary public works, prosperity will increase ; as education 
will extend, and the general enlightenment of the people pro¬ 
gress-then will the people be more able to take care of them¬ 
selves, and Moofussil administration become more perfect. 
With such materials as are now employed, and witli the pre¬ 
sent state of society, it is no wonder that the administration 
is defective, but it is no use ignoring the fact* It must be 
taken into account in cases like the present under discussion. 
I think if all energy be directed to the removal of the material 
obstacles, and promotion of material improvements, trsule can 
be safely left to take care of its morals, subject to the ordinary 
laws of the country, general progress of knowledge, and self- 
interest, unless a special case is mode out of exceptional outrage 
or debasement in any particular instance. If in 1842,1851, and 
IS62' matters were bad, there was interference, Nobody says 
they are so now; then interference should cease, as other im¬ 
portant and powerful influences have begun to operate. 

There is one other point which gives a colour of making race 
distinction. Mr. Tucker believes that Europeans cannot be 
punished under this Act. His Excellency the Governor says 
that is a doubtful point, and says that if such prove to be the 
case, proper remedy shall be provided. With this declaration, 
perhaps, it is no good to dispute about this point. 

The subject of the cotton trade of India is of vital importance 
.—everything that has any likelihood of checking its increase 
or improvement must be very carefully and dispassionately con¬ 
sidered. I therefore invite all'gentlemen who have an interest 
in India and in the cotton industry of this country, whether 
members of this Association or not* to attend the meeting of the 
East India Association, on the 21st isist., at Westminster Palace 
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Hotel, at half-past seven p.m., to discuss this paper. I circulate 
this paper beforehand that it may have fuller consideration than 
what merely listening to the read i n g of it at the meeting for 
half-an-hour will admit of, and that the whole time of the meet¬ 
ing may be devoted to the discussion. It is not at all ray object 
or desire to have ft one-sided view taken of this important subject. 
I therefore ])articularly solicit those to attend who have a 
different opinion. All my dosirc is that the subject may receive 
such thorough sifting that the Secretary of State for India may 
bo helped to come to a sound judgment, having both official and 
non-official views before him for his consideration. I shall send 
copies of this paper to the Cham here of Commerce of Manchester 
and Liverpool, to the Cotton Supply Association, to the Cotton 
Brokers’ Associations of Liverpool and London, and to East 
India merchants, and 1 trust they will respond to my request to 
give a fair and thorough discussion to this important mutter. 

My paper on the Indian Civil Service, which is fixed to be 
read on the 31st inst., will be postponed, so as to allow any 
adjourned meeting upon this subject being held if necessary. 
Those gentlemen who take an interest in this important subject, 
of cotton trade, but may find it very inconvenient to attend the 
meeting, I request to send their opinions in writing, to be read 
at the meeting. 
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THE COTTON FRAUDS BILL, PASSED ON 
OCTOBER 21. 

A Bill for the Prevention of Adulteration of Cotton and the 
better Suppression of Frauds in the Cotton Trade in tlie 
Presidency of Bombay* 

Whereas it is expedient to amend t.ko law for the suppression, 
of fraudulent practice in the cotton trade within the territories 
subject to the Government of the Presidency of Bombay,, and to 
make provision for the nfiplicaticni of the fees leviable on cotton 
exported therefrom. It is enacted as follows 

X (Bombay) Act IX. of 1SG3 is hereby repeal &oh Provided 
that all appointments made and licences granted under (I Join bay) 
Act XX. of IS do filial 1 be held valid fur the purposes of this Act, 
and that any penalties incurred under (Bombay) Act IX. of 
1SU3 previous to the coming into operation of this Act shall Le 
leviable under this Act. 

11* Whoever adulterates or deteriorates cotton by mixing 
therewith any seed, dirt, btonesi* or other foreign matter, or by 
mixing L'leancd with uncleaned cotton* commonly called cuppas; 
and whoever mixes cotton of different varieties* that is to say, 
exotic and indigenous cotton* or old and new cotton, that is 
cotton of the growth, of different seasons* and whoever exposes 
cotton to dew with the object of increasing its weight* or by uuy 
other means fraudulently ui dishonestly increases or attempts to 
increase itn weight* shall for a hist offence be punishable, on 
conviction, with One not exceeding one hundred rupees* and for 
imy subsequent offence with imprisonment of either description 
for a term not exceeding six months, m- with a fine* or with 
both. 

Ill, Whoever packs in a do cm or other package exceeding 
lbs, in weight, and not befog a half-pressed bale* or full- 
pressed bale, herein after mentioned* two different, varieties of 
cotton* that is to eay K exotic and indigenous cotton* or old and 
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new cotton, that is cotton of the growth of different seasons, 
shall be punishable, on conviction, as in Section II. of this 
Act 

IV. It shall be lawful for Government to direct, by any order 
made in that behalf, that all docras, or half-pressed bales of 
cotton coming from any Native States shall, subject to such 
rules as the Government may from time to time direct, be 
stamped on entering the territories subject to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, with the name of the Native State from 
which such cotton is brought. Such order to have effect from 
the date of the publication thereof in the ‘ Government Gazette/ 
And no full-pressed bales of cotton from such Native States 
shall be allowed to be exported from the territories subject 
to the Government of Bombay, unless or until they shall have 
been stamped with the words, “Pressed in Native States” in 
letters of the English character, not less than two inches long. 
Any person refusing to allow such cotton to be stamped as 
directed by this section, or who shall export such cotton 
without being so stamped, shall be punishable, on convic¬ 
tion, as in Section II. 

V. Whoever fraudulently or dishonostlv sells, or offers for 
sale, any cotton adulterated, deteriorated, mixed, or increased 
in weight, as described in Section II. of this Act, shall be 
punishable, on conviction, with imprisonment of either de¬ 
scription for a term not exceeding six months, or with fine, 
or with both. 

VI. All cotton which has formed the subject of a conviction 
under Sections IL, III., or Section V. of this Act, may be con¬ 
fiscated or otherwise disposed of, under rules sanctioned by 
Government for the guidance of officers appointed to admi¬ 
nister this Act. 

VIL No press used, or capable of use, for the purpose of 
compressing cotton shall be so used without a licence obtained 
under (Bombay) Act IX. of 1863, or under this Act, in the 
manner and subject to the conditions hereinafter described ; 
and any person who shall without such licence so use, or 
attempt to use, such press, shall be punishable, on convic- 
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tion, with fine not exceeding one hundred rupees for every day 
during which he shall so use, or attempt to use, such press: 
Provided that whenever a licence shall be granted upon change 
of ownership, or possession of the press occurring during the 
currency of the period for which a licence shall have been 
granted or renewed, the fees specified in Schedule A shall not 
he levied a second time. 

VUL A licence for the working of a press to press cotton 
may. on application by any person, be granted by the collector 
of the district within which such press is to be worked, or by 
such other officer as the Government may empower in that 
behalf, upon such collector or other officer being satisfied 
that the applicant is in possession of the press to be licensed; 
and such licence shall be subject to such rules as Government 
may from time to time prescribe; and, shall expire and bo 
renewable upon the 1st January of the year next ensuing. 
The collector or other officer aforesaid may* for reasons which 
be shall state in writing to the person applying for such 
licence or renewal, refuse to grant or to renew the licence; 
and whoever after such refusal shall work, or permit to be 
worked, any press, shall be liable to the penalty prescribed in 
Section TO. of this Act, 

IX. It shall be lawful for the Cotton Inspector-in-Chief, with 
the previous sanction of Government, anything contained 
in this Act, or in (Bombay) Act IX. of 1803 notwithstanding, 
to annul and withdraw any licence granted for the use of a 
press, upon proof, to the satisfaction of the Cotton Inspector- 
in-Chief, of any failure made by the licensee to comply with 
the conditions of his licence, or upon the conviction of such 
licensee of any offence under this Act. 

X. For all purposes of this Act, the licensee shall be held 
to bo the owner of the press for which he has obtained, a 
licence. In all eases the press shall be liable for any penalties 
imposed on the licensee under this Act. 

XI. Ever') 7 licence issued ‘under this Act shall specify the 
number of presses for which the same h granted, the locality 
in winch they are situated, whether they are half-presses or 
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full-presses, and the power employed for working them, ac¬ 
cording to a written statement which shall accompany the 
application for such licence; and for every press so licensed, 
or the licence of which shall be so renewed, a fee shall be 
levied at the rate set forth in Schedule A to this Act 
annexed; and upon the removal to another locality, unless 
by the written permission of the collector of the district, or 
other officer empowered by Government as aforesaid, of a press 
included in any licence, or upon change of the power employed 
for working the same, it shall bo necessary for the licensee to 
obtain a new licence, subject to the conditions aforesaid, 
failing which he shall lie liable to the penalty prescribed in 
Section YU. 

XII. Whoever shall offer for packing in a half-pressed bale 
cotton adulterated, deteriorated, or mixed as described in 
Section II., shall for a first offence be punishable, on conviction, 
with a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and on convic¬ 
tion for any subsequent offence with a fine not exceeding five 
hundred rupees ; and all such cotton offered may be confiscated 
or disposed of under rules sanctioned by Government for the 
guidance of officer* appointed to administer this Act. 

XIII. Whoever, being a licensee of a half-press, shall 
knowingly press, or attempt to press, or allow to be pressed, 
cotton adulterate d, mixed, or deteriorated in the manner speci¬ 
fied in Section II., shall ho liable to have his licence withdrawn 
by the collector of the district or other officer empowered under 
Section YIII. to grant licences, and shall for a first offence be 
punishable, on conviction, with a fine not exceeding five hundred 
rupees, and for any subsequent offence shall be punishable, on 
conviction, with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees. 

XIV. Clause 1.—It shall be incumbent on every applicant 
for a licence under this Act to lodge with the collector, or other 
officer empowered to issue such licence, a cloth, parchment, or 
paper impressed or marked either with some distinctive mark, 
nut less than one foot square, or with his name, or that of his 
firm or company, in letters not less thaD one incli and a half 
long, which name for any full-press shall be in the English 
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and etich name or mark skull be called a pres^ 

iaark* 

Clause %—Every licensee of a half-presa shall be bound to 
mark, or cause to be marked with suck prc^s-mark* and also with 
tlie name of the place where the bale has been pressed, every 
bale compressed by any press in his possession ; and every 
licensee of a filll-praas shall be bound to mark, or cause to be 
marked with snob press-mark, and also with, figures indicating 
the date of pressing, every bale compressed by any press in his 
possession. Such press-mark and name and figures shall bo 
marked on the wrapper or cloth underlying the fastenings or 
bands of such bale: and for every cosg of failure so to mark 
any halo.suck licensee shall be liable* on conviction, to aline nut. 
exceeding one hundred rupees, and his licence* if it bo so 
adjudged by the magistrate* shall bo suspended* or si mil become 
null and void. 

XV* Whoever shall counterfeit or imitate any press-mark 
for the use of which a licence under this Act shall have been 
granted, or shall fraudulently alter or remove any press-mark 
or name or figures impressed under Clause 2 of Section XI\h of 
this Act, or shall pack any hale of cotton in any cloth or wrapper 
healing a press-mark winch si)all not have been licensed to use, 
shall bo liable, on conviction, to imprisonment of either descrip¬ 
tion for a term which may extend to two years, or to fine, or to 
both* 

XVI. It shall be the duty of every licensee of a full-preas to 
keep a daily register of all cotton brought for compression ot 
any press under bis control; and to require from tlie owner of 
such cotton, or his agent, a description of the same, previous to 
its compression, which description shall be entered in the said 
register, and certified by the signature of the ow ner or his agent, 
in the presence of the register-keeper as witness ; and it shall 
not be lawful to press such cotton until it shell first have been 
entered and certified as aforesaid. The daily register shall be 
jn ihe form fif Schedule lk hereunto annexed; and any licensee 
of such press who .shall fail to keep such a register shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding oOO rs.; and any such licensee who, after 
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notice in writing’ given by an inspector under this Act, shall so 
fail shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 2500 ra., and his licenco 
withdrawn. 

XVII. The description of cotton to be given and entered in 
the daily register, as required by Section XVI. of this Act, shall 
include the name by which such cotton is usually sold in or 
shipped from Bombay, and shall state whether it be old or new 
cotton, that is, the growth of a current or a previous season; 
and if the cotton be mixed, or damaged, or consist of pickings, 
the fact in either case shall be stated in the description. Who¬ 
ever shall cause to be entered in the said register, or shall give 
an order that the same may be entered in the said register, a 
false description of cotton brought for compression, and whoever 
shall aid and abet in the making of such false entry, shall be 
liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding 1000 rs., or to im¬ 
prisonment of either description, which may extend to six 
months, or to both. Government may from time to time 
authorizo by any order passed in that behalf the omission from 
the description required by this section of such of the particulars 
enumerated therein as it shall be found expedient to omit, and 
to revoke any such order. All orders and revocations made 
under this section shall be published in the 1 Government 
Gazette.’ 

XVIII. It shall be the duty of every licensee of a full-press 
to muse to be stamped with the word “mixed,” “damaged,” 
or “ pickings,” as the case may be, all full-pressed bales de¬ 
scribed in the mauiier required in this Act ns cotton mixed or 
damaged, or consisting of pickings, respectively ; and for every 
case of failure so to stamp any bale containing such cotton, the 
licensee shall be liable, on conviction, for each offence, to a fine 
uot exceeding 100 la, and his licence, if it be so adjudged by 
the magistrate, shall be suspended, or shall become null and 
void. Whoever shall fraudulently alter or remove any such 
stamp shiill be liable to the penalty prescribed in Section XV. 

XIX. It shall be the duty of‘every licensee of a full-press 
to deliver to any person taking delivery of pressed cotton a 
certificate in the form of Si&edulc C hereunto aunexed, em- 
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bodying an extract from the register so far as it relates to the 
pressed cotton so delivered; and it shall be lawful for tire said 
licensee to charge on all pressed cotton a registration fee of 
eight annas, and for any quantity in excess of 50 bales an 
additional fee of two pies per bale so in excess. 

XX. Whoever knowingly sells or hypothecates* or attempts 
to sell or hypothecate, any hales under a false certificate, and 
whoever uses any lawfully-granted certificate, knowing that 
the same was granted with reference to hales other than those 
with reference to which it is used* shall be liable, on conviction, 
to imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or with fine* or with both. 

XXI. It shall be lawful for any Inspector, or any other 
persons authorized by him in that behalf, to require, by notice 
in writing, the licensee of a press to stop the compression of 
any cotton in a wet state; and any licensee of a press who shall 
thereafter allow such cotton to be compressed in its wot state* 
shall he liable, on conviction, for each offence to a fine not 
exceeding 100 rs + ; and his licence, if it be so adjudged by the 
magistrate, shall be suspended* or shall become null and void. 

XXII. Government may appoint an officer to be called 
Cotton Inspectord n-Chief for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects of this Act> 

XXIII. Government may also appoint such and so many 
officers, to he styled cotton inspectors and cotton sub-inspectors* 
as shall appear expedient; and it shall be the duty of such 
officers to suppress the use of unlicensed presses for com¬ 
pressing cotton, and to examine at all times during the 
working of the presses the register to be kept under Sec¬ 
tion XVX of this Act; and to examine cotton brought for 
compression, or being pressed, or exposed, or intended for 
&ulo; and in the execution of any such duty* such officer shall 
at all times have access to every workshop, warehouse* storehouse* 
or other buikliug or enclosure within which any gin or press for 
cleaning decompressing cotton at work or prepared for work is 
situated, or within which cotton is stored or deposited* pro¬ 
vided that such officer shall havtv reasonable ground to suppose 
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that cotton as to which any offence under this Act shall have 
been committed shall be stored or deposited; and if the licensee 
of any press for compressing cotton, or his servant or agent, 
shall be convicted of having offered any obstruction to such 
officer in the execution of his duty, his licence inay be adjudged 
by a magistrate to be suspended for u fixed time, or to have 
become null and void, in addition to any punishment to which 
he may be liable under the Indian Penal Code. 

XXIV. It shall be lawful, any tiling contained in (Bombay) 
Act VII. of 1807 notwithstanding, for Government to create a 
separate establishment, consisting of such and so many police 
officers as may seem fit, whose special duty it shall be to protect 
the cotton trade from thefts, frauds, and other offences, com- 
rnitted by boatmen and others along the coast, or in tire ports, 
havens, rivers, creeks, and islands within the territories subject 
to the Government of Bombay. Such establishment shall be 
subject to such rules regarding appointment and dismissal as 
Government shall from time to time sanction. The provisions 
of (Bombay) Act VII. of 1867, Section 43, shall apply to 
police officers appointed uuder this section. Nothing in this 
section contained shall be deemed to affect the general control 
of the magistrate of the district. 

XXV. All officers appointed under Sections XXEEL and 
XXIV. shall in their official capacities be subject to the 
Cotton Inspector-in-Chief, und shall further, in tho city of 
Bombay, be under the control of the Collector of Bombay, and 
elsewhere under the control of the collector of the district in 
which they hold their* appointments; the mode in which such 
control shall be exercised by the collectors being determined 
from time to time by Government. 

XXVI. >U1 officers appointed under this Act shall receive 
such salaries as Government may deem fit and assign from 
the funds raised under this Act, or under (Bombay) Act IX. 
of 1803; and all officers so appointed shall for neglect or mis¬ 
conduct be liable to suspension dr dismissal by older of' Go¬ 
vernment, or of any officer to whom Government may delegate 
authority in tliut behalf. 
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XXYIL It shall he lawful for any officer appointed under 
this Act to detain or take samples of any cotton "with respect to 
which an offence under this Act shall appear to him to have 
been committed, and to require any police officer to detain 
such cotton, and such police officer shall thereupon be bound 
to assist and to detain such cotton pending the order of jmy 
magistrate of police within the town of Bombay* and else¬ 
where by any magistrate with powers not inferior to those of 
a subordinate magistrate of tire 1st class, who shall he em¬ 
powered to make suck order respecting the custody and pro¬ 
duction of the cotton as be shall think proper. 

XXV-LLL Whereas it is found that the cotton of the Southern 
Marntha Country is seriously injured and depreciated in con¬ 
sequence of unskilled workmen attempting the repair of the 
saw gins employed in cleaning the same, and that unskilled 
and incompetent workmen represent themselves as specially 
authorized by the superintendent of the Dharwar Factory to 
repair such gins; it is hereby enacted, that whoever shall 
falsely state that the superintendent of the Dharwar Factory, 
or any other officer of Government, has declared him, by cer¬ 
tificate or otherwise, to be a competent workman for the repair 
of saw gins, or shall exhibit any forged certificate to that effect, 
or shall otherwise fraudulently persuade the possessor of any 
saw gin that he is authorized by any officer of Government to 
repair such saw gins, shall be liable* on conviction, to a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees for each offence. 

XXIX, No person offending against this Act shall bo pro¬ 
ceeded against except by summons on information laid by an 
officer appointed under this Act or some other person. And 
without the wai-rant of a magistrate it shall not be competent 
to any inspector to open any bale finally pressed for export out 
of British India, provided that nothing contained in this Act 
shall be deemed to affect the provisions of Sections OS, 54, and 
100 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

XXX, Iff shall be lawful, Anything contained in (Bombay) 
Act IY, of 1802, or in (Bombay) Act IL of l£fT> notwith¬ 
standing, for the Government to establish markets, to be vested 
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in the Government, for the sale of cotton, and to defray the 
expenses of the same out of the revenues arising under this 
Act, and to prescribe rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with this Act for the management, occupation, and general 
regulations of the market so established, and for the imposi¬ 
tion of penalties on persons convicted of the breach of any 
rule or regulation as aforesaid: Provided that no penalty so 
imposed shall exceed a fine of fifty rupees or imprisonment of 
either description for eight days. Such rules may be modified 
from time to time, and no such rule or alteration of any such 
ride shull have effect until the same shall have been published 
in the ‘ Government Gazette.’ All courts and magistrates 
shall take judicial notice of nil rules and regulations made 
under this section. 

XXXI. There shall be levied upon every bale of cotton 
exported from any port or place in the Presidency of Bombay 
to any port or place other than in British India, a fee not 
exceeding four annas, and all fees so levied shall be paid to 
the credit of Government, and shall form a separate local fund. 
The fund so formed shall be chargeable with the salaries of 
the officers appointed under (Bombay) Act IX. of 1803, 
or under this Act, and of their establishment, the cost of 
collecting the fees leviable under this Act, and other expenses 
for carrying out the foregoing provisions of this Act. Any 
surplus that may remain after providing for these objects may, 
at the discretion of Government, be applied for purposes im¬ 
mediately connected with the improvement of the cultivation 
and preparation of cotton. 

XXXII. It shall he lawful for Government to transfer to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, for expenditure on the objects con¬ 
templated in his Act, sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
40,000 rs. in any one year from the funds constituted by this 
Act in respect of cotton exported from the Central Provinces 
and the Assigned Districts of His Highness the Nfzam. 

XXXHL All sums expended with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment from the proceeds of -the fees levied under (Bombay) 
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Act IX, of 1863 before the coming into operation of this Act* 
for any of the purposes to which tho surplus fund levied under 
this Act may be applied* or for any other purposes for the im¬ 
provement of cotton, shall be deemed to have been legally 
expended, anything to the contrary in (Bombay) Act IX, of 
1863 notwithstanding. 

XXXIY. The fee leviable under Section XXXL of this Act 
upon cotton exported from the Presidency of Bombay to any 
port or place other than in British India shall be levied by the 
officers of Customs* and the general provisions of any law for 
the time being in force for the refund of Customs duties shall 
apply muiaUt miif&ttdis to the levy of the said fee. 

XXXY- All offences against this Act may be tried* and all 
confiscations and fines under tho provisions thereof may,, within 
the town of Bombay* be adjudicated by any magistrate of police, 
and elsewhere by any magistrate with powers not inferior to 
those of a subordinate magistrate of tbe first classy and all fines 
may be levied by distraint and sale of the offender's goods by 
warrant tinder tile hand of such magistrates* and sliall otherwise 
be subject to the rules in relation to fines and the commutation 
and levy thereof prescribed by the Penal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure: Provided that in the infliction of the 
penalties provided by this Act, no magistrate shall exceed the 
limits of his ordinary criminal jurisdiction, and that all fines 
and fees recovered* and the proceeds of all cotton confiscated 
under this Act* shall be carried to the credit of the fund consti¬ 
tuted by Section XXX. of this Act. 

XXXVI. Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to 
prevent any person from being prosecuted under any other law 
for any offence made punishable by this Act* or from being liable 
under any other law to any other or higher punishment than is 
provided for such offence under this Act: Provided that no 
person shall be punished twice for the same offence. 

XXXVII. Nothing in this Act shall affect tire civil rights of 
any parties defrauded by any offender against this Act* but they 
may sue for the same as if this Act had not been parsed. 

XXX YIII. The'namc "press” wjien used in this Act shall be 
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held to include every kind of machinery used for the purpose 
of compressing cotton. The words “ full-press” shall mean a\ 
press used for finally pressing cotton for export. The words 
‘‘half-press’* shall mean a press other than a full-press. The 
words “full-pressed bale” and “half-pressed bale” shall respec¬ 
tively mean any bide pressed by a full-press and,by a half-press. 
The word “gin” shall be held to include “churkas” and all 
other machines used for the purpose of cleaning cotton. 

XXXIX. This Act shall apply to all the territories subject 
to the Government of Bombay. 

XL. This Act may be cited as “ The Bombay Cotton Act, 

1809.” 


SCHEDULE A. 

Fora leviable. 

For every press worked by stoam or other power . . Rs. 20 

For every press worked by animal labour, and not by 

steam.. 5 

For every prose worked by manual labour alone . . „ 1 

[Schedule B is the Daily Register; and Schedule C the 
Certificate to he given by the Press Company.] 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. DADAEHAI NAORGJFS 

PAPER. 

Mr. Dahabhai Naoroji said the piper having been circu¬ 
lated among the members, he would not road it, but would only 
eay that it had been necessarily brought forward rather in a 
hurry,, because it was desirable to Inge no time in approaching 
the India Office on the subject Ho hoped nobody would think 
lie had the presumption to put himself forward to criticlsej as 
a lawyer, an Act prepared by sot no eminent lawyer; but he 
looked at the Act as a merchant would look at it and under¬ 
stand it* After inviting discussion on hig paper, he stated that 
he had sent to the Under-Secretary of State the following 
letter on 27th November, l8(hJ:—■ 

L; Sir,—The great importance of tlie subject of rbc cotton 1.:;uIo of 
India will, I trust, bo considered a sufficient justification for my 
troubling you with this letter, I bug that yon will kindly submit to 
His Grace the Secretary of State for India hi Council, my request 
that His Grace's decision on ^ The Bombay Cotton Act of IS GO ” 
may be delayed till the Eilat India Association has an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on it. I assure yon, Sir, that I do not wish to 
bring tins subject before the East India Association with the object of 
/making any vexations agitation; it ig only because the subject is 
of great importance that I desire that it should be discussed as fully 
ns possible. I beg that the decision of His Ghico be delayed to the 
middle or end of next January." 

To which he had received the following reply 

(fc December 9, 18CEl. 

(C Sir,—I am directed by the Duke of Argyll to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 27th of November, praying that the 
decision of tho Secretary of State on the Bombay Cotton Act of 1HCIJ 
may be delayed until the East India Association, 1ms had an oppor¬ 
tunity of cEprossing an opinion, upon it. In reply, I am directed to in¬ 
form yon thal the Act to which yon allude has not yet boon received 
from the Government of India, 

£ *I am. Sir, ^onr obedient servant, 

“Hebman Meeivalm,” 


Nr). 4 f Yob HI, 
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Letters of excuse had been received from the following noble¬ 
men and gentlemen :—Marquis of Salisbury; R. N. Fowler, Esq., 
M.P.; Sir Charles Wingfield, M.P.; Rt. Hon. Colonel Wilson 
Patten, M.P.; Colonel Sykes, M.P.; Mr. George Campbell; Sir 
Thomas Baxley, Bart, M.P.; Mr. Andrew Cassels, the Mayor 
of Oldham ; Mr. J. W. Kaye (India Office); Mr. Murray Glad¬ 
stone, and Mr. Hyde Clarke. He had received letters from four 
gentlemen giving their opinions on the paper. Mr. Dorington, 
of the well-known and respectable firm of George Frazer, Son, 
and Co., Manchester, and a member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, wrote as follows:— 

“I duly received, and have carefully read over, the Supplement to 
the ‘ Asiatics,’ containing the paper which you purpose reading on the 
21st inst., at the meeting of the East India Association. I think you 
fairly show that there was no special necessity for the passing of tho 
Cotton Frauds Bill. No demand for such legislation having been 
expressed from Liverpool, nor from Manchester, whence it would 
naturally have been expressed, had such a griovauco existed as it may 
be presumed this Bill was intended to remedy. Also, that the effect 
will rather be to discourage than to encourage cotton cultivation in 
India; aud this would bo a great calamity. Tho provisions of tho 
Bill you also show to bo tyrannical, oppressive, contradictory, and 
practically unworkable. Penal legislation specially directed to any 
one trado is, in my opinion, almost indefensible under any circum¬ 
stances ; it is simply ridiculous when applied to one of the greatest 
interest and of the greatest growth of any in Indio, with a future, the 
extent of which who can estimate? The Bill ought to be forthwith 
repealed, and the socking of redress, where any may be wanting, 
remitted to tho ordinary tribunals and tho general laws of tho 
country.” 

Messrs. Whitaker, Whitehead, and Co., a well-known firm 
of cotton brokcre in Liverpool, wrote as follows:— 

“ We have read with much interest tbo paper you kindly sent to 
our Mr. Harrison, and which is to form the subject of discussion at 
the meeting of the East India Association on the 21st inst. In the 
general views you express with regard to tho Act passed by the 
Legislative Council of Bombay in October last, we cordially concur. 
It is difficult to understand tho principle upon which one branch of 
trade is singled out for special legislation ; and, as yon clearly show 
in its working, the Act, ns it now stands, would bo attended with 
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glaring inconsistencies, The consumer hero is tv all protested from 
tho injurious effects of adulteration, &e_, and ag soon as those most 
nearly identified with the matter see it to be their interest to adopt the 
proper remedies, the thing will be put an end to, but net till then. 
It must* as you say, be brought to the unfailing business test of s self- 
interest, ’ and surely the merchants in the Bombay trade require no 
extraneous aid to induce them to conduct tlieir business in the way that 
is most likely to result profitably. Kow a word as to the consumers 
in this country. A reference to the printed rules of the Liverpool 
Cotton Brokers' Association (a copy of which we scut you this year) 
will show that Ruloo 45 to 47 are specially formed to protect spinners 
from loss by these frauds. We have had in some cases lately to make 
on allowance to the buyer, because on opening the bales tke hulk of 
Ootton proved more seedy than was represented by the samples drawn 
here, and by which we sold tlic parcel, Different spinners have 
remarked to ns upon the large amount of seed found in tbs Comptnh 
cotton this year, and which they regret the more on account of the 
superior quality of this description when free from this defect* In 
buying the cotton, however* an ample allowance—often as much as 
thirty per cent,—is made for the possible loss in working, and the 
spinner ia quite able to protect Ida own interests in the matter. Much 
of the Broach ha* been extensively adulterated with sand this year, 
but buyers have only paid from fid, to T^tJ. per pound for such 
parcels. Instance* of inattention to the growth of good descriptions 
of cotton are to be found in the Brazil*, and also in Egypt. In both 
countries the introduction and mixing of American seed has caused a- 
great falling off in the staple, but as this fault is rather extending tlum 
otherwise, it would seem a& if it paid the grower better, and in all 
cases it will he found that the ctttersfife of those engaged in the trad o 
will determine their course of action. While fully admitting tlic 
necessity that oxiets for improving the growth emd preparation of 
Indian cotton, we are of opinion that individual effort ie mors likely 
to operate beneficially in this directing tlian any number of law* 
wlfioh the Imperial Legislature may *ee fit to pass” 

Hr. William Taylor, late Commissioner of Patna, wrote a* 
follows:— 

Et My dear Sir,—I write a lino to express my sincere regret that tho 
continued confinement to my room will prevent my attending the 
meeting tc-morrcw evening, and taking part in the discussion on the 
Cotton Frauds Act. I have read your paper attentively, and must 
say I cannot fine that any good or sufficient case is made out to justify 
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special legislation; but my greatest objoetion to the Act is, that it 
will require, in the carrying oat, the incessant intervention of corrupt, 
or at least corruptiblo subordinates, and thus bo perverted into an 
engine of oppression and tyranny. There may, of course, be arguments 
in favour of the Act, which we have not heard, and if so, I trust thoy 
will ho elicited in to-morrow’s discussion.” 

And Mr. Briggs hud seut the following letter:— 

** Dear Sir,—I received your circular, requesting my attendance at 
the discussion this evoniug. I regret that previous ougagoments 
preclude the possibility of my presence, but would gladly take part in 
the discussion if I may bo-allowed to do so in writing. I have rend 
this vory interesting and able paper with great earnestness and care, 
and from the facts it contains I am confirmed, first, in my convictions 
that too much Government interference with matters which belong to 
* the every-day business of life/ is a curse, not only to India, but to 
every country where such a policy is adopted; second, I am therefore 
of opinion that the Cotton Frauds Act is not necessary, and will not 
touch the root of the ovils under which India and England arc groaning 
and growling, viz.: the leant of a policy which tends to malic every acre 
(i cultivated for that plant) produce its 800 to 400 pounds of cotton, in place 
of 40 to 70 ptounds only ; third, the interests of India and England oro 
identical. Wo are all of us painfully aware as to how utterly inope¬ 
rative those penal onactmonts for the prevention of adulteration of food 
and drink, even in this country, are. In the face of this, why troublo 
Lidia with the same festering sore ? I quito agree with Mr. Smith, of 
Liverpool, that, 1 with a more natural state of things universal adulte¬ 
ration should cease.’ I also agree with the writer of the paper, also 
Sir J. Lawrence and others, that the natives are * fully alive to their 
interests, if thoy had only proper guidance, encouragement, and 
example * iu developing tho productive powers of India. Even Mr. 
Campbell himself admits that they (the natives) arc gifted with the 
same human nature as ourselves. I also agree with Mr. Hey wood’s 
report, as quoted by tbe writer, namely, that ‘when fair-dealing 
Europeans settle in the interior, and point tho way to improvement, 
whether in new modes of agriculture, trade, or otherwise, the natives 
of India are sufficiently alive to their own interests to be willing to 
adopt all such practical improvements as tend to theif profit/ Tho 
question then appears to be one of removing the obstacles to the * settling 
of fair-dealing Europeans in the interior .’ Well, how is this to bo 
done? for this is tho only thing that will enable yon to ‘bell the cat.’ 
My advieo is that the Government at onco adopt a policy of Lee trade 
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in the BtJflijteat sense of tlio term. I mean, free trade In the sail jlvsi, 
anQ then ul OYcaything the soil produce^ by the blessing of God* and 
the implication of the hand itnd IntaHect of rintij, 1 ' 

Mr, Kuktohjee Yicajee.— The paper prepared by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji unfolds tlie state of cotton, trade in India and 
England, and the merits or otherwise of the Act under diaeus- 
eion, with that ability and precision which is highly creditable to 
him. Now the question is* what could have induced the autho¬ 
rities in Horn hay to pass an Act from the operation of which 
mischief, oppression, and disturbance in the cotton trade, with 
serious detriment to India and England* aro expected ? I think 
it is more the fault of the merchants themselves, who have at 
times exaggerated things; and have always cried for Government 
help to make their own responsibilities and burthen light. The 
paper l&id before the meeting shows that there has been such a 
cry from the Chamber of Commerce and other merchants in 
Bombay, from 1842 down to 1862. Perhaps this frequent eiy 
tliat Government should take an interest in adopting measures 
for the purity and improvement of cotton, might have induced 
the authorities to apply such harsh remedy by legislative enact¬ 
ment. This step, when taken by the Government of Bombay, 
appears to have opened the eyes of the merchants, who found 
themselves caught in the snare which they all 2 Jong laid to 
blame others. No doubt there are worthy exceptions amongst 
the merchants who do take an interest in the improvement of 
cotton; but, generally speaking, amelioration of the staple hue 
been left in the background by thorn in the excitement of 
unusual profits. However, at the latter stags of passing the Bill, 
it is evident from the debate that It had taken the shape of a 
party conflict. Severity of remarks from the opposers to the 
Bill appears to have compelled a stanch adherence to it by its 
advocates. I do not deny that party conflicts have been one of 
the causes of the grandness of England; but poor India is just 
springing Into a new life, and .has not reached that stage so as 
to benefit by a party conflict. However, it is to bo hoped that 
a few years hence,*or, at least, the next generation, will give a 
refreshing aspect. The subject then resolves itself into a ques¬ 
tion* yiE—Can the Act be allowed to have a full iscoqie of opera- 
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tion ? I need not say, after the facts so clearly and ably laid 
before the meeting by Mi*. Dadabbai Naoroji, that the result will 
be full of mischief, oppression, and disturbance iu the cotton 
trade, and its cultivation. By its decrease and discouragement 
the ryots will not suffer so much, since their wants are few, 
as the manufacturing class in Manchester and elsewhere, and 
the cotton merchants of Bombay and England will do. On 
the other hand, “ It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and accordingly the grain will be more sown and sold cheaper, 
and relieve many an authority in the Moofussil from the anxiety 
of plunder of the grain-dealers’ stores and shops, who have not 
hesitated to take advantage of the free-trade system in enor¬ 
mously raising the prices of grain. However, I desire it not to be 
understood that I advocate taking advantage of the Act in ques¬ 
tion, or recommend its adoption to make grain cheap. My ideas 
aro quite foreign to it I should like to see freedom and fair 
competition of all commodities; and their demand at home and 
abroad will regulate their growth. But if Government come 
between, and fetter the freedom of cultivation and trade, as the 
present Act is expected to do, we all must know what would be 
the result In my humble opinion this is not an Act that could 
improve the quality and increase the quantity of cotton. My 
conviction is that, in a thoroughly civilized country, private 
individuals, such as merchants, farmers, &c., are the important 
parties to improve the cultivation and condition of trade, which 
is one of the sources of the grandness of a nation; but, in 
a country like India, the cultivation in a great measure rests 
with the cultivating class—the ryots. Because they have not 
reached the modern civilization, I do not consider them barba¬ 
rous, as it has been a fashion with some people to stylo them. 
That they are mild and meek—I mean the ryots, particularly 
of the Deccan, of whom I could speak with confidence—must be 
known to many Indian officers who have anything to do with 
them; but they are ignorant on many subjects, and for many 
reasons; and, I believe, the ryots of other parts* of India are 
more or less of a similar description. In such a condition of 
society merchants or private individuals cannot be, generally 
speaking, expected to make an impression on the minds of the 
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ryots; but somewhat of an authoritative persuasion with kind 
treatment is needed; and therefore the help of Government 
officers to that extent only,, and not further, will be advisable. 
With this view I would, with all deference, beg to submit that 
the object contemplated in the Act, viz, improvement in the 
quality, which will, in consequence create a demand for the 
increase in the quantity of cotton, can, with a very good effect, 
be realized by inviting the gathering of principal ryots at 
different and well-selected places during the annual tours of 
collectors, commissioners, and their assistants, and explaining to 
them by what means and ways the improvement in the growth 
of cotton could be effected and carried on. I think, particularly 
in those districts of the British provinces in which the revenue 
survey and the settlement of land, at least for some years, have 
been accomplished, the revenue work must be very light; and 
therefore the revenue officers can devote a part of their time 
and attention to giving lectures to the ryots on the subject of 
improvements and growth of cotton. For instance, a friend of 
mine, Mr. Brereton, the resident engineer of the Great India 
Peninsula Bail way, who is now transferred elsewhere, used to do 
so at Goolburga, in the Deccan, almost every week, on a variety 
of subjects, more from philanthropic views and pleasure than on 
any other account, when that Zillah was under my charge, I 
have myself done so within my jurisdiction in the Ry chore 
Doab, Shorapore Zilla, and the northern parts of Ilis Highness s 
territories, which are now under nay charge; and it is a source 
of pleasure to know that viva voce explanations on any subject 
to the ryots have a most beneficial effect; and I believe a per¬ 
severance in it is the best means of successfully achieving the 
object desired by the cotton trading community as well as by 
Government, instead of the Act now under discussion, leaving 
the penal code to deal with frauds or intentional adulteration of 
cotton. 

Mr. Pra(xJie Bhlmjee said;—I am desirous of making a few 
observations regarding the neftv Bill passed. I have been con¬ 
nected with the cotton trade for some years. 1st. I see no 
necessity whatever for the Bill, or any interference of Govern¬ 
ment. 2-nd. Should, however, it be argued that a Bill should 
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exist, then, I maintain, tlie old Bill, as it stood, has proved 
itself sufficient for the punishment of adulteration of cotton 
with a dishonest intent 3rd. The Bill, as it now stands, is 
calculated to inflict punishment on the honest as well as the 
dishonest (vide Clause 2). 4th. The circumstance of the Bill 
having been made law, without previously allowing full oppor¬ 
tunity to the cotton mercantile community to express an opinion, 
is a just ground of complaint, seeing that they only are the ones 
chiefly concerned. 5th. It is opposed to the general feelings of 
those who are well calculated to decide as to its necessity or 
otherwise; and we have abundant proof from India that tho 
cotton now leaves tho districts for this market in an untainted 
state. For instance: in the ‘ Homeward brail,’ 18th Dec., taken 
from the ‘Englishman,’ Nov. 17th, I find these words:—“We 
have tho authority of the Cotton Commissioner that Indian 
cotton is now sent home untainted.” I fully approve of all that 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has adduced in argument against the 
adoption of the penal part of the Bill. He has shown us the 
opinions of the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester, and of the Cotton Supply Association of this country, 
where not a word is mentioned showing any necessity for such a 
Bill. I hold these opinions to be of much weight. I beg leave 
to give you further quotations from Indian papers, and other 
sources, entirely condemning the necessity of Government legis¬ 
lation or interference. Three petitions have been addressed to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, praying him not to give liis sanc¬ 
tion to the measure—one from the Chamber of Commerce, the 
other from tho Bombay Association, and the third from the 
native merchants of Bombay.—The ‘Homeward Mail’ of 13th 
Dec. instant. Extract from the * Englishman’:—“ The Cotton 
Frauds Bill, passed by the Legislative Council of Bombay, is 
also another instance of the uncalled-for and unnecessary inter¬ 
ference of the Government with the operations of trade. If a 
Bill that strikes directly at the principles of free trade was ever 
passed in the present day, it should only be passed under the 
strongest necessity, and with the unanimous approval of all 
parties concerned in the trade. But this is not the case with 
the Cotton Frauds Bill. A strong majority of cotton merchants, 
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bath European and native, have protested against it, and a peti¬ 
tion is at this moment before His Excellency the Viceroy, 
earnestly requesting him to withhold hi& ^auction from the pro¬ 
posed measure, and declaring emphatically that special legislation 
on the subject of cotton frauds is unnecessary, and injurious to 
the general interests of the cotton trade.” The petition also 
states " that such a measure is opposed to the commercial policy 
which has now for many years been adopted in England,, and 
that its probable consequence will be to interfere with and dis¬ 
courage, rather than promote, the cotton trade of Western India, 
at every stage of its progress, from the holds to the European 
market,” From my own experience of some years in the cotton 
business, and my frequent conversations with the Liverpool 
leading brokers and merchants, 1 can confidently say that I have 
never heard or noticed any argument showing the necessity for 
further Government interference in this particular. I know 
from experience that inferior or mixed cotton has no difficulty of 
sale in the English market. The buyers are not purchasers in 
the dark. Not a pound of cotton do they purchase without first 
seeing and testing for them solves the quality and kind. Govern¬ 
ment was set to work to prevent, fraud and adulteration in 
cotton by the voice of the mercantile community in 18(33. That 
Bill has been in force some years—has proved effectual and 
sufficient. Manchester is satisfied with the present position of 
affaire, as can be seen by the following resolution, moved by 
8. E. Graves, Esq,, MJP, } seconded by A. Cassels, Esq., supported 
by liL Ashworth, Esq., at a meeting of the Cotton Supply Asso¬ 
ciation, held at Manchester, on the 2nd November of this year, 
and csxiied;—“That this meeting has witnessed with great 
satisfaction the progress which bos already been made in the 
cultivation, of cotton in India, and desires to record its convic¬ 
tion that the measures adopted by the Association, and recom¬ 
mended to Government, arc well calculated to accomplish the 
objects desired. The marked improvement which has taken 
place in the quality of Indian cotton, the increased care now 
bestowed upon its preparation for market, and the abandonment, 
to a great extent'of the fraudulent packing formerly so preva¬ 
lent, afford the, highest oncourogcment, and fully justify ike- 
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assurance which this meeting entertains, that eventually India 
will take a foremost place amongst our best sources of cotton 
supply.” I submit it is desirable that this state of affairs be 
allowed to continue, instead of creating any dissatisfaction and 
alarm among the cotton trade. 

Mr. Elliot said ho knew nothing about tire subject of cotton 
frauds, but he objected to the principle of Government inter¬ 
ference in India as regarded the adulteration of any substance. 
As a planter, he saw very plainly that, if any interference were 
to take place as regarded cotton, it must be extended to other 
articles. It was a very common practice, for instance, for the 
natives to buy coffee and adulterate it, and then sell it again. 
Though adulteration was a very objectionable thing, he thought 
it was not a matter in which Government interference was 
advisable. As regarded not only the cultivation of cotton, but 
the cultivation of other produce in India, he had observed lately 
a tendency on the part of people at Manchester to interfere with 
the natives, and to suggest what they ought to do as regarded 
the cultivation of the soil. His head manager in India, who had 
formerly been a farmer in .Roxburghshire, and therefore a good 
judge on all agricultural matters, told him that, when he first 
went out to India, he thought he could tell the natives a great 
deal about agriculture; but after a thorough investigation of 
their methods of cultivation, he could suggest no improvement 
in them, with the exception of a slight improvement in the 
present uativo plough. The men out in India who affected to 
teach the natives how to cultivate the soil had, many of them, 
left tin's country knowing nothing of agriculture themselves, 
and instead of investigating the means at the disposal of the 
natives, and considering whether they did not make the best use 
of those means, they ridiculed the native mode of culture because 
it did not quite accord with what they had been accustomed to 
in England, and suggested the introduction of ploughs from 
Enghind, which could only be drawn by elephants. At the 
agricultural meetings in India a'great deal of nonsense was 
talked. He thought the talk about teaching the natives how to 
cultivate their soil, how- to plough, how to use {heir manure, and 
what machines to use, was all thrown away. As regarded 
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manure, for instance, the Duke of Argyll bad laid some stress a 
short time ago upon tire waste of manure involved in using cow- 
dung as fuel in India. Prom his observation and experience, 
and from the observation, and experience of his head manager, 
he came to the conclusion that there was no waste in using the 
dung of lean cattle as fuel, and then returning the ashes to the 
soil* In this conclusion he was confirmed by Dr* Mockay, of 
Westminster Hospital, who assured him, from his chemical 
knowledge, that there was no loss as long as the ashes were 
relumed to the soil. The Duke of Argyll, in expressing regret 
that manure should be wasted by its being used for fuel, had. 
assumed that the manure was the manure of fat cattle, whereas 
there were only lean cattle in India, the dung from which cattle 
was valueless as manure* 

Mr. Heayett.—I have come over to England from Lidia, 
having received instructions from a body of merchants in India 
who deal very largely in cotton, to endeavour to get a direct 
dealing from the Manchester manufacturers with them, and to 
do away with any agency at all, the chief object -being to pre¬ 
vent any chance of adulteration. These are men who are com¬ 
petent to form an opinion as to the risks they run in exporting 
their cotton from India. Further, I have- the honour of being a 
brother of Mr* Peter Hewctt, an Inspector of Cotton iit India, 
who has done good service to the State, for which he has been 
twice complimented in very high terms by the Governments and 
who has been favoured with particular notice by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester, at a dinner given to Mr, Ash burner, 
the collector; and I say that their view and my own is that the 
interference of the Government in this matter is a necessity. 
Why ? Because my brother found the tremendous dilii cully 
there w r u 5 in getting the ryot to move even to sow better cotton* 
The Government would not interfere with the ryot, and it was 
difficult to induce the ryot to try experiments, as you could not 
show him by experiments on a small scale the utility of better 
cultivation. Hhandeish was producing cotton of the lowest 
value, while Berar, the adjoining district, waa producing cotton 
of the highest value; and my brother, under the permission of 
the collector, got a merchant to com© boldly forward with 
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capital, and purchase seed in Berar for the purpose of its being 
sown in Khandeish. Having made arrangements with Captain 
Osborne, the agent of the railway, the seed was conveyed at a 
moderate rate, and that season (I am speaking of 18(53) the 
cotton produced in that district went up 100 per cent. Not 
only did my brother find it difficult to get the ryots to take the 
cotton seed at a fair valuation, though brought to their doors, but 
they actually said, ‘' Suppose the cotton from this new seed 
comes up, how do we know that the cotton will be purchased 
from us?" My brother then said to the merchant, “Be bold, 
make one step further, and undertake to purchase the cotton if 
they will purchase the seed. I am satisfied it will be to your 
advantage—purchase the cotton at the present rate.” When 
the ryots had his guarantee, they then purchased the seed, and 
the result was the fruit. Now, that shows the natives must 
be assisted, and not only assisted, but worked into the adoption 
of improvements and measures having in view extended aud 
improved production. Now as to the necessity of the Govern¬ 
ment interfering with reference to frauds. The Government 
have been asked to interfere in the first instance. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji admitted that the Government was asked to iuterfero 
years back; but it is said now that the Government lever which 
was set to work ought to be stopped. Why ? Can we say to the 
Government, “ Stop now," having said “ Commence ” then ? Let 
the Act be put in force. Let it be tested by the seller and the 
buyer, and then see how it will act. It is no use arguing as to 
what will be the effect of interference—and that the Government 
do wish to interfere is shown by tho Government being asked to 
come forward aud take these measures—and nobody, surely, 
knows better than the Government that some such measure 
is required, because every act of fraud or every uulawful act 
taken cognizance of by the Cotton Department is before the 
Government. We may be perfectly assured that the action of 
the Government with respect to the Act in question rests on 
solid grounds. Extract from the Government, if you will, tho 
reason of tho Act, by u petition or in soiuo other way, but I 
should raise my humble voice against calling any body of 
gentlemen to denounce it, and to say it ought to he repealed. 
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Mi\ Maclean,—I have no practical knowledge whatever of 
tho growth of cotton, but I was m Bombay in 1SG3 when the 
flrat Bill for the prevention of cotton frauds was brought for- 
ward, I remember at that time there was a very similar 
discussion, on a small scale, to that which has taken place 
in the Bombay Legislative Council lately, and it was with 
great difficulty that the promoters of that Bril—tho principal 
of whom was Mr, Michael Scott, who consulted me at tho time 
about it—could be induced to see tliat they were really creating 
a now offence unknown to the penal code, to punish men for 
adulterating cotton, if they did not do it with a fraudulent 
intention. Ho did see that, and that modification was intro¬ 
duced into the Bill, and the Bill was passed in that way in 
13G3 for the punishment of fraudulent adulteration. A great 
many parties supported it at that time, because tho American 
war was just upon us, and there was a great outcry made in 
England about Indian cotton* Great anxiety was felt that 
India should do whatever it could to make up the deficiency 
in the supply of American cotton; and though people talked 
about free trade, and said that people ought themselves to see 
what they bought, still it was thought that tho Bill, if it did 
not go beyond, the punishment of fraudulent offences, would 
be a good thing in the then unsettled state of cotton supply, 
and with tho little experience men had of what India could 
do towards growing cotton. That Act was passed six years 
ago, and from that time to this we have net bad any agitation 
for tho improvement of the Act, and Indian cotton has gone 
on steadily improving all that time. Mr. Dadabhoi Naoroji 
quotes the opinion of Mu Bivott-Ommc that the Cotton Brands 
Act has not had anything to do with that improvement. In 
fact, it could not; because the Cotton Frauds Act has not Eicon 
ill operation in the Central Provinces, in Borer, where the great 
improvement has occurred. With regard to what Mr, Hewett 
said, it is one thing to induce a ryot to sow a better variety 
of cotton, and tell him the advantages of one seed over another, 
and it is another to take hold of him if he mixes two varieties, 
whether he did H intentionally tjf not, and to fine him heavily, 
or put him in prison for doing so. I think the Government 
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officers, who have done so much towards inducing the ryots 
to grow a better variety of cotton, have conferred a great 
benefit upon India and upon England. It is they who have 
done so much to improve the cotton supply. The conditions 
of trade in India by their aid have been totally altered. The 
ryots know now that they have a good market for cotton, and 
they are as fully informed as to what they can get for cotton 
in England as any people in America are, and they are quite 
ns willing to grow cotton. It is absurd to suppose that they 
are not governed by the same rule of self-interest that governs 
men all over the world, and that they are not as anxious to 
grow cotton if it pays them; and when Manchester people 
complain that a proper quantity of cotton is not grown, they 
ought to look to the variations of their own market If the 
ryot sees the price in the market in Liverpool to-day going 
up to Is. fid. and to-morrow going down to fid., he is not likely 
to grow so large a quantity of cotton as he otherwise would; 
he would rather grow crops, the regular price of which would 
pay him on the average better. Ought the Government to 
interfere in that ? Ought they to prevent him taking his own 
course in the matter, and should he be forced to grow cotton 
against his will if he finds those crops pay him better? AVhy 
should you compel him to grow cotton for the Liverpool 
market ? 

Chairman. —You are not keeping strictly to the question, I 
think. 

Mr. Maclean. —Perhaps I urn a little departing from it; 
but that is the intention and the object of all this legislation, 
to increase and improve the supply of cotton for England. I 
think the Bill is badly directed for its purpose; and it seems 
to me that the effect of the Bill may be rather to defeat the 
object of its promoters, and tliat it may tend to check, instead 
of to increase, the supply of cotton just at the very time when 
the prices of the cotton are falling off at home, when you ought 
to grant the utmost liberty to the ryot to induce Inin to con¬ 
tinue to grow the same crops as of old. You have this Bill 
passed, which discourages bin* from growing those crops, and 
strengthens him in his natural inclination to grow grain crops, 
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which, on the average, will perhaps pay Irina as well as the 
others. Mr, Dodabbai Naoroji has gone so- fully into all these 
clauses that I do not: think it necessary to speak of the very 
contradictory sections of the Bill. There is one remarkable 
section which I do not see that Mr. Dndabh&i Naoroji has 
commented upon, Section 17, which ends thus: " Government 
may from time to time authorize, by any order passed in that 
behalf, the omission from the description required by this 
section of such of the particulars enumerated therein as it 
shall bo found expedient to omit, and to revoke any such order.' 7 
So tliat the Government may revoke the whole of the clause, 
and may prevent any frill-press pressing any cotton whatever, 
except good cotton. It would bo better that Manchester should 
get adulterated cotton than not any at all. It would be better 
that it should I*e sent forward and get the price it would 
fetch in the market. Mr. Hewett said that the Government 
had been called on by somebody or other to introduce this Bill* 
T am quite sure that no call haa been made upon them; that 
the present state of affairs is not complained of by the pro¬ 
ducers ; not complained of by the people who sell cotton in 
Bombay ; and not complained of by the people who buy cotton 
in Manchester and Liverpool* Who are the people who com¬ 
plain of it? So far as X can make out, the people who are 
dissatisfied with the old Act are the officials who have had the 
working of it; and I am sorry to say I believe the proposed 
alteration has been supported by the Government of Bombay 
with no other reason than to increase the official department, 
to create a number of new appointments, and to put some fresh 
dues on the exportation of cotton. I do not think that any 
people in this country would be likely to approve of such an 
Aet—an Act passed, not. in the interest of any persona connected 
with the trade, but, so far as I can discover, merely for the 
purpose of creating some*new appointments, new inspectors and 
commissioners* and so on, not subjected to the Civil Service 
competition^, and whose appointments, therefore, give a large 
amount of patronage to the Government for the time being. 

Mr, Bmoe.—M r. Chairman and Gentlemen: Unfortunately 
I have only had the Act in my hand this last hour, and 1 
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have not had a full opportunity, therefore, of examining all 
its details; but I am practically acquainted with the whole 
subject, and while I am an advocate for an Act with certain 
restrictions, I cannot say I am an advocate for the present Act. 
Iu the first place, the levy of the fee on the bales of cotton 
exported from India, for the improvement of that particular 
article, was not detrimental to the general interests of the trade 
so long us the money so raised was expended in improving the 
cotton, and not interfering with the grower. I use the word 
interfering in the sense of forcing by over-persuasion on tho 
part of officials. I do full justice to Mr. Hewett’s exertions, for 
I was in the district at the time, and I think I may take some 
credit for having had something to do with starting him in that 
career; but we arc just at a time when wo are passing from 
what I may call autocratic government to legislation, and no 
doubt we shall do, in the course of this legislation, an immense 
deal of harm, as well as effect some good. The Bill aims at 
three or four things apparently. It aims at mnking the man 
who presses cotton, or offers to sell cotton, keep it free from adul¬ 
teration, and so far as it could reach the original dishonest man it 
is quite right in its intentions; but I am perfectly sure it cannot 
fail to do luirin in its effects, inasmuch as the man who effects 
the fraud originally, is not the man who can be traced, and all 
the fines and piling and penalties are imposed on the victims of 
his fraud. It next aims at attempting to keep tho man honest 
by imposing pains and penalties on the unfortunate licensees of 
presses. They are to watch him, they are to take out a permis¬ 
sion to do such and such things; and, as far as I can read the 
Bill, we are to ho bound to do this pressing at a particular hour, 
when it suits tho cotton inspectors to come and attend. In 
more than one instance attempts have been made to stop the 
working of my own presses (which wo had the management of 
up-country), because it suited the purpose of the cotton in¬ 
spector of the district to say such and such were his hours, and 
later than that we should not work, nor should w<3 begin any 
earlier. I am somewhat an autocrat in my own way, and I 
chose to act, and I represented his procedure’ to his superior; 
but no further notice was taken of it than that lie got a private 
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snub, It happened that I was on the spot; but hrwl the inan~ 
agament of those presses been at that moment left entirely in 
the hands of such subordinates as we can afford to employ* the 
presses would have ceiised working, and there would Ileivo been a 
very considerable loss to us* as also a very considerable annoy¬ 
ance to the merchants who wore pressing, and who had to deliver 
their cotton at a certain time in Bombay Then the Bill obliges 
the owners of presses to require tire parties who send their 
cotton to be pressed to give in schedules of the qualities* and 
various other particulars, which, in practice, would be found to 
be perfectly impossible. The proprietors of the cotton will not 
be presen t. Their subordinates will do any tiring they are told 
to do; and, I am sorry to say, they will deny both what they have 
done, and what they were told to do. I think the pains and pcnnl- 
ties proposed to bo inflicted on the owners of presses condemn the 
Bill, and for my own part, on that ground, I strongly opimse it, 
T Ere re are points in it which are undoubtedly good; there are 
points in it which are undoubtedly necessary ; hut we want a 
different sort of Bill. One part of the Bill says that nobody 
shall mix two different qualities of cotton, which it qualifies by 
saying u exotic and indigenous;” but I may say, from my ex- 
perionce in certainly four or five parts of the country, there 
are as great varieties between what are acknowledged to be the 
indigenous qualities* as between the erotic and indigenous. It 
has been found to be practically impossible for anybody to 
mark the line where the exotic ends and the indigenous 
begins. In ye are gone by, it was perfectly possible; but to 
Dr. Forbes and others, who have been pursuing the improve¬ 
ment of the cotton trade in Dharwar* it has been a matter of 
grievance that they have not been able to separate the two 
things; that they have not been able to got a purely indigenous 
seed to sow ; and the Dover j mient of India have very wisely 
and very liberally gone to the extent of starting farms for the 
purpose of the production of the one kind of cotton, so that 
the excuse for the intermixture should cease. That excuse was 
supposed to be used as Et groundwork for the introduction of 
the Hinghunghaquality of col ton into the Khamleish district. 
In the Khandefsh district there were two qualities of cotton, 
Np. t, V*L III, t 
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differing in value, ro long as they conlcl be kept distinct, by 
2d. or 3d. a pound; but they could not be kept distinct. An 
attempt was made to sweep out all the old seed, and introduce a 
new variety; but, I am sorry to say, in that respect, things arc 
now just as they were before. Jt seems that it is not so much 
in tlio quality of the seed sown as it is in the nature of the soil, 
and in the climate; but it turns out that we have now the two 
varieties in tho Khandeish district almost as strong as boforo. 
But when ive come to tho application of the Act, we shall find 
that the intermixture of those two varieties is equally a matter 
of penalty. Though, strictly speaking, the two cottons might 
be termed, by an expert, indigenous, there would bo some 
tracing hack of the original production of that seed; and, 
by a twisting of the Act, I believe a man might be subject 
to be fined just as much for the intermixture of those two 
varieties as if he liad mixed the exotic and the indigenous 
qualities. Clause 2S is a very wholesome clause. It pro¬ 
vides that unlicensed, unskilled, and incompetent people 
shall not bo allowed to move about the couutry and repair 
the saw gins, which are used particularly for tho exotic 
American cotton in the Dlmrwar district. Tho keeping of 
those gins in an effectual stato of repair is ono means of 
keeping the cotton in its originally good state, and prevent¬ 
ing its being cut, aud a great deal of damage being done to it. 
The object of this clause is to keep the whole of the repair of 
tho gins under tho management of tho Government Factory. 
I very strongly deprecate, and have deprecated from the very 
beginning, tho system which has been introduced and maintained 
in tho DLarwnr districts, and I believe we owe to it a great 
deal of the damage that lias been done to that particular class 
of cotton. Very likely one is prejudiced by one’s interests, bnt I 
think I am supported in my advocacy of the principle which 
I have advocated by tho success which has attended tho larsre 
factories iu the Broach districts—factories managed by Euro¬ 
peans, and by responsible native gentlemen. Tire success 
which 1ms attended those factories has been very great 
indeed, giving au impetus to the trade, and giving an im¬ 
petus to tho improvement of cotton passing through the gins 
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jit work there ■ and, I believe, had tlie same principle been 
carried out in the Dharwar districts, wc should have had none 
of the complaints with regard to the quality of the cotton of 
those districts that we have had; but the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment has been, in the Dharwar districts, to make every man 
his own ginner, so that he may adulterate his cotton sis his 
heart pleased. Then came the necessity for an establishment 
to keep those gins in order, and thence coracs the necessity for 
this very stringent Act, because adulteration is not pursued 
in the same way in the oilier districts as it is in the Dk&rwar 
districts. I admit that last year there was very considerable 
adulteration—disgraceful adulteration —in the Broach tsotton, 
so as to render it saleable only at a considerable reduction 
of the market rates; but then, I say, had we had the same 
autocratic Government which wo had before any Act was intro¬ 
duced, wc could not have had that adulteration carried on in 
the wholesale way in which it appears to hare been carried 
on. That wholesale adulteration has not been in the cotton 
which passed through the large gin-houses, but the cotton 
ginned outside of them, and all that cotton used to be 
stamped by the orders of a very autocratic collector, a man 
who did more good in his time than any laws could do, and 
there was a wholesome dread and fear of his displeasure—for 
paina and penalties I believe bo never visited on any one—for 
it was quite enough for him to be displeased. Coming to the 
good sn the Act, the permission to establish markets is a very 
wholesome proceeding, because it enables the European mer¬ 
chant at Bombay to deal direct with the ryot; and I may say 
there has been more good done in the Berar district without 
any Act than by anything this Act would effect The whole 
power of good or evil consists in the man who administers 
Put an Act like this into the hands of an incompetent or 
domineering man, a raj 1 am perfectly sure we dial I only 
produce unmitigated harm, if it is necessary to have a Bill 
to impose? a fee, it ought to give power to the Commissioner, 
in fact, it ought to make it his duty, and the duty of all 
appointed uudfcr it, to do all they could to improve the 
growth; and I believe si- groat deni of good may be done 
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by persuasion, and that little good is to bo done by fining. 
If all that is to be effected which the Bill is intended to 
effect, I say it does not go one-tenth part far enongh. If we 
are to have a body of inspectors for the purpose of checking 
the adulteration of cotton, and we are to pay a fee of four 
annas per bale on all that is shipped, I say, let the Govern¬ 
ment appoint inspectors to examine every bale of cotton that is 
pressed, who should be bound to attend at all such times as 
the licensees of the presses choose to work them, and let those 
Government inspectors give the certificate, not the Press Com¬ 
pany, which by the Act is bound to do it, with all the liability 
to the pains and penalties specified in the Act, for a paltry 
two pies a bale. I myself could not dream of putting any 
responsible person to look after the pressing of cotton, and pay 
him out of such a fee. The most that a press can do is 100 
to 120 bales a day, and two pies a bale would not pay the 
presscr. We should go on knowingly incurring all these 
pains and penalties, in the hope that we should never be 
caught, in the hope that they would never be incurred. Let 
those inspectors give the certificates, and then if the quality of 
the cotton pressed in the bale is found to he adulterated, or 
inferior to the mark given, the inspector would be mulcted, the 
Government fund would pay the penalty, and not the man who 
has been victimized by the rascality of some man 500 miles 
away. On the whole therefore, while advocating parts of the 
Bill, I strongly deprecate its passing in its present shape. 

Mr. Elliot further observed, with regal’d to the principle 
of Government interference, upon which he felt very strongly, 
having seen many of its evils, if we admitted the principle of 
interference, we should be merely travelling back to the old 
state of things under the native Governments. He quite 
admitted that evils arose from the existing state of things, but 
they were only the same evils as arose from adulteration in any 
country. We might as well appoint inspectors to interfere with 
the Dutch butter manufacture as to interfere with tl>© adultera¬ 
tion of cotton. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. —Qertainly I am very much obliged 
to Mr. Hewett for coming here and saying something on the 
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other side of the question. Neither the Association nor myself, 
m asking the Association to move in this matter, had the least, 
intention of denouncing the Government, or saying anything 
against the Government, It was only considered that the 
question was a very important, one, and that it was necessary 
that it should bo fairly discussed * Perhaps the very able and 
clear exposition of the Act by Mr. Brice will have convinced 
everybody, from the experience from which he speaks, that this 
Act, as it is passed, is likely to do a great deal of harm; but 
my object, as I have said very distinctly in. nay paper, was not 
to form, or ash the Association to form, a foregone conclusion, 
but to discuss the matter dispassionately and carefully, so that 
the Secretary of State, in either ultimately confirming or vetoing 
the Bill, may have sufficient material and all the bearings of the 
question before him. I agree with Mr. Brice that there are 
parts of the Bill that are good, mad you will see that I have only 
commented on those clauses which refer specially to stringent 
penal restrictions. Without entering more minutely into the 
history of the Act, T may say, Mr. Ellis, when he introduced the 
Bill at the beginning of the year, said distinctly, that, though 
lie advocated the useful parts—the parts which wore to assist in 
the development of tile growth of cotton and its improvement— 
he objected to the additional penal restrict! on a. But T think it 
is not necessary at present for me to enter into these details; 
because, as far as the discussion has gone* Mi, Hewett lias 
only told us that there is necessity for interference, and he only 
guesses that there may be some good reason why the Govern¬ 
ment have come forward to pass such an Act. The reason he 
himself is not able to tell us. He asks us to ask the Govern¬ 
ment to give that reason. But it is to be presumed that Govern¬ 
ment have given us their reasons. Mr. Tucker, who has risen 
from the lowest grade of the service, and who is in the Executive 
Council} ought to Inflow those reasons, and yet he disapproves 
the severity of the Act. Mr. Ellis, similarly situated, also dis¬ 
approved of the same. As far as regards the people of Man¬ 
chester, they have not asked for the Act, I have read to you a 
letter from a member of a ver f respectable and well-known house 
In Manchester, who is also a member of the Committee of the 
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Chamber of Commerce there. Beyond that I have gone through 
the Reports of the Chamber of Commerce for the lost ten yearn, 
and the Reports of the Cotton Supply Association, who we must 
prosnme arc much concerned in the matter, in fact, take great 
interest in the question of cotton supply ; and we find, though at 
the timo the Act of 1863 was passed they expressed some approval 
of it, tliat being a time when prices were high, and there was a 
great inducement and temptation to adulterate, after that time was 
over they have not asked for anything further, contenting them¬ 
selves with simply giving us fair warning that if India did not 
produce better and more cotton, it could never hope to compete 
with America, and directing their efforts entirely to improving 
and extending the growth, and removing obstacles to transit. 
On no occasion whatever have they expressed, in fact, the 
slightest wish that any very stringent Act should be enacted iu 
order to give them better cotton. They know their business too 
well—they know that when they have inferior cotton brought 
before them, they can make allowances for additional labour to 
clean it. If they have offered to them a parcel with seed or 
with any other adulteration in it, they know how to calculate the 
amount of extra labour and extra wear of machinery required to 
put it in proper condition, and they make allowance for it And, 
moreover, by the rules of the Cotton Brokers’ Association of 
Liverpool, to which the letter of Messrs. Whitaker and White- 
head refers, not only is the Manchester and Liverpool buyer 
well protected by buying his cotton from samples drawn actually 
lrom the bales, but after lie has taken away the cotton and paid 
for it, ho has the power of coming back upon the seller to make 
good anything that is wrong in those bales. These are the rules 
which the brokers, on both sides, liave agreed to, and arc 
actually acting under: " 45. Claims for stones, &c., falsely packed, 
damaged, or unmerchantable cotton, shall be allowed, at the 
value of the sound cotton, at the date of Return, if such return 
shall be made, and the claim sent iu within ten days aqel three 
months from the date of invoice." Tlie allowance is to be made 
according to the price at the date of return, so that if the price 
has gone up, the higher price liaS to be paid. The buyer has 
100 days in which ho may return any cotton which is not of the 
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quality lie bought, getting back alt the money lie paid. Con¬ 
sequently every possible care is taken by the Liverpool merchant* 
or the Manchester merchant, that he shall not lose by the trims- 
action. The shipper has to pay the loss, I do not pass any 
opinion on the Cotton Department as it exists, I only judge of 
Moofusail administration from what I know; but, at the same 
time, there is one remarkable difference between this Cotton 
Department and Moofusail administration generally. The Cotton 
Department is a temporary department created a few years ago, 
and which may be abolished at any moment; and, moreover, 
the officers in the Cotton Department have no high promotion 
to look forward to-—they are confined to that department; and, 
considering the material of which tho subordinates in that 
department are composed, it is no wonder that they should have 
a strong temptation to (i make hay while the sun shines/’ in a 
trade in which the real adulterator is able to pay the watchman 
very w&ll, in order that he might he able to cany out his own 
nefarious objects. This Cotton Department is, L think, active in 
Gujerat and in Dkarwar. Messrs. Whitaker, Whitehead, & Co., 
in their letter, say that Broach cotton lias boon adulterated 
this year, and that complaint hag been made about Coniptah 
cotton. Now, it is rather strange that in those two districts 
where the Cotton Department esiste, the cotton should be found 
adulterated, while there is no complaint made about some 
700,000 bales of cotton that are exported from India* to which 
the Act of 18G3 bad not reached. I will give you these figures 
for you to form your own judgment On* Mr. Hivett“Cumae 
gives the total produce of luthu at about 1,400,000 bales. Out 
of that, he puts down 130,000 tor Bengal, 170,000 for Madras, 
00,000 for the Central Provinces (to which be says the Act of 
1863 did not extend), 325,000 for Dholleta, Kuteh, &e. (but I 
would make a deduction from that for British territory, and say. 
250,000), 30,000 for tlTe Nizam's territories, 25,000 for Central 
India, 20?000 for the Punjab [via Kurracliee), 35,000 for sundries, 
including Bnrnutb, and 50,000 fur the Gaik wad territories, 
making 760,000 bales out of 1,400,000, or more than ball) to 
which the Art of 1863 hitherto did not r^adi, and the present 
Act cannot reach. I have left out sumo of tlie small native 
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states in the Southern Mahratta country, where also some cotton 
is produced This shows that about half the Indian cotton has 
been exported without any interference, and yet satisfactorily, 
to the English market, as the resolution of the Cotton Supply 
Association, read by Mr. Pragjee, show's. Is it not hard and 
unfair, then, that that part of the trade which belongs essentially 
to the Bombay Presidency should be subjected to such great 
and unnecessary annoyance and interference ? If Government 
want to send all Indian cotton to Manchester and Liverpool in a 
pure state, tho present Act docs not gain that object, as half the 
cotton could still go as it liked; and it is stranger still that 
some adulteration has takeh place, more particularly where the 
Cotton Department has been in existence, because all that over 
winch Mr. BivettrCarnac presides has been improving very 
largely, and, according to his testimony, certainly not through 
the interference of the Government. As long as human nature 
is what it is, we shall have a certain proportion of adulteration, 
but the penal laws of the country are enough to deal with the 
evil, and the English market is both satisfied with things as they 
are, and is well able to take- care of itself, without the necessity 
of such extraordinary penal interference as that of the Act in 
question. With regard to the strong protest made by Mr. 
Elliot as to any interference, the case of cotton, or any produce 
of India, is somewhat peculiar. The ryots cannot take tho 
initiative thomselves; if English merchants would go and 
induce them to do certain things, well and good. If the Govern¬ 
ment would come forward and expend tho dues and fees it 
received from the cotton trade, in the improvement of cotton 
cultivation, by all means let us have such interference. The 
Government officials could do a great deal of good by going to 
the ryots unci telling them what would he best for their interests, 
what seed to sow, and what manure to use. That sort of help 
we should be glad to avail ourselves of, abd that sort of help the 
Government could effectually render, without the necessity for 
all these penal enactments, hamperiug and discouraging the 
growth of cotton. The Bombay Association, in a # petition which 
they presented in July, 1869,' gave a few instances of the 
oppressive manner in which even the of Act 1863 had worked; 
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they gave a number of instances in ’which persons, upon whom 
punishment was inflicted, were ultimately acquitted by the High 
Court us being not guilty. If we know that with much less 
power, the Cotton Department has been able to bring oppressive 
punishment upon people who have been afterwards acquitted as 
being innocent, wo cannot but expect that under these strong 
penal clauses the oppression will be much increased. The 
second clause is the clause on which the principal fight took 
place in Bombay. Originally, fraudulent intention was required 
to be proved. It has been the special object of this Act to 
remove the necessity of proving that the mixture was made 
dishonestly or fraudulently, and that, necessarily, will lead to a 
great deal of oppression and unnecessary annoyance, I am 
very thankful to Mr. Hewett, and Mr. Brice, and Mr. Maclean, 
for attending to-night and taking a part in the discussion. AH 
this discussion will be published, and laid before the Secretary 
of State, T think we had now better leave it to our Council to 
take such action as they think proper ; either to call another 
meeting, if necessary, or communicate tlio proceedings of this 
meeting to His Grace the Indian Secretary, 

Mr. Elliot explained that when he protested against Govern¬ 
ment interference, lie did not mean that assistance which every 
Government should properly give to the development of the 
resources of the country, the growth of cotton, the improvement 
of wool, and so on. He had himself endeavoured to impress 
upon the Commissioner of Mysore the advisability of the Govern¬ 
ment giving assistance in the growth of cbiuchona, a tiling of 
very great importance to the whole world; but, he thought, 
when the Government had gone so far as to establish forms for 
the improvement of cotton or any other production, there the 
matte] - should end. 

Mr. Hewett, in answer' to what had been said as to the 
extensive adulteration of *B roach cotton, stated that bis brother 
had bcoji transferred from Khandeisk to Broachand, in conse¬ 
quence of the state of things being so bad in Broach, he was 
asked by the Government to give his assistance as to the 
amendment of the Act, The very circumstance of that cotton 
being proved to be so bad, showed the necessity oi some mea- 
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sures being taken to prevent fraud. With respect to Mr. 
Dadabhai Nooroji s remark, that under tlie second clause it was 
not necessary to prove fraudulent intent, he did not so read tho 
clause, for the preamble of the Act said, “ Whereas it is expe¬ 
dient to amend the law for tho suppression of fraudulent prac¬ 
tices in the cotton trade,” and in the latter part of the Clause 2 
were these words, "or by any other means fraudulently or dis¬ 
honestly,” and so on. 

Mr. Maclean contended that the words “ or by any other -* 
means fraudulently or dishonestly,” applied only to increasing 
the weight; the words “fraudulently or dishonestly” were not 
to ho found in the first part of the clause, the words there being 
“ whoever adulterates or deteriorates cotton,” and so on. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji remarked, tliat the intention of 
the Act was to be gathered from the speeches of those who 
framed it. 

The Chairman observed, that the act of adulterating or 
deteriorating cotton by mixing therewith any seed, dirt, stones, * 
or other foreign matter, aud so on, must necessarily be frau¬ 
dulent. 

Chairman. —I would say generally, with regard to this 
subject, I think tliat everybody here present must have been 
pleased at the discussion which has taken place. Those who 
have not a practical acquaintance with the subject, myself 
amongst the number, have received a great deal of information 
from those having a practical knowledge of the whole question. 

Dnt, with regard to the discussion which has jiassed, I think 
there are one or two observations to be made. In the first place, 
with regard to Government interference, it has been overlooked 
that there is Government interference in tin’s country. Wo 
passed, lust session, an Act with reference to the adulteration of 
seed, which is exactly the same question as this; and,ofconrso, 
there are other Acts relative to adulteration. Further, I think 
wo must not overlook this consideration, that the Government 
is more entitled to interfere in India than in this country, 
because the Government is the great proprietor of hind; tho 
Government depends on the production of the whole country for 
its revenue. With regard to the general question, as Chairman 
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I have merely to put any resolution that you may propose. I 
do not "wish ut all to express an, opinion on the question. 
I think the discussion has "been vary useful, but do not let 
as overlook one or two things, and then be regarded by the 
general public os taking a one-sided view. We have had the 
opinions of cotton buyers and cotton sellers well represented 
bora ; but we have not bad the general public represented. 
The general public has nothing to do with buying and selling, 
but, it has to do with the wearing of the stockings, which, if 
the cotton is bad, will wear out much more quickly than if 
good; and in the protection of the general public the Govern¬ 
ment very rightly steps m. I dare say, as in all other things, 
there may he some weak points in this Act, and some objec¬ 
tionable ones; but it is conceded by gentlemen with great 
knowledge of the subject that some legislation is required, 
though not, perhaps, of the nature of the Act which has been 
discussed to-night* Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji refers chiefly to 
the penal enactments. Let us remember that the penal enact¬ 
ments refer chiefly to a sort of middle-man* 1 believe the 
ryots generally are not people who adulterate fraudulently; 
but I am told by merchants that there are certain middle-men 
who step in and who injure the cotton, and so very much injure 
the ryot. Ii Mr. Dodahhai Naoroji has any proposition to 
make, I will put it to the meeting ; if not, I will only say that 
I tliink he deserves the thanks of all hero present for his very 
able paper, and for his extreme anxiety to benefit India, which 
is shown by everything he does, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoeojt, in returning thanks, explained, with 
reference to the remarks of the Ob airman as to its being the 
province of the Government to interfere to prevent adultera¬ 
tion, that he (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) had all along taken it 
for grim ted that where there was a necessity for interference 
the Government ought to*hterfore; but lie had tried to prove 
that in the present case there was no case made out for such 
stringent- and hampering penal enactments as were contained 
in this Act. If the history of the Act. were gone into, it could 
be shown that Hr. Ellis himself, though he fully approved of 
the other parts of the Bill, was opposed to the penal parts 
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of it, and so I think were Mr. Campbell and Mr. Brown, at 
the beginning of the year, at the first reading. With regard 
to the second clause, any one who read the discussion which 
took place on it would see that the words “fraudulently aud dis¬ 
honestly/ which existed in the previous Act, were purposely 
omitted from this; and if Mr. Hewett’s construction were the 
right one, the objections to the Act would be somewhat lessened. 
A great part of the sting was in the omission of the words 
“ fraudulently and dishonestly,” the consequence of which 
might bo that mauy innocent men might suffer. He thought 
that legislation like this, which gave a power of coercion aud 
annoyance to such agency as the Moofussil police, ought to be 
avoided as much as possible. Trade would be frightened and 
scared away if it was not allowed to take its natural course. 
The complaint about Broach and Comptah cotton was nothing 
extraordinary, only that the Cotton Department being there, 
it should not have occurred at all. Other districts of India 
have done well enough without pains and penalties. He had 
not produced this paper suddenly, and packed a little meeting, 
and tried to pass resolutions; but he had given the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity to those gentlemen who might be of a different opinion 
to come aud say what they had to say, so that the Secretary 
of State, in sanctioning or vetoing the Act, might be able to 
form a sound judgment He would now leave the matter in 
the hands of the Council, as suggested before. 

On the motion of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, seconded by Mr. 
Elliot, a vote of thunks was passed to the Chairman. 


The following letter was subsequently received from Mr. 
W. S. Fitzwilliam, a member of .the Legislative Council of 
Lord Canning, and formerly Chairman of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Calcutta, and at present Chairman of the National 
Bank of India:— 

“28, Ovi-mgton Square, Bromptox, S.W., 

• u Dec. 53rd, I860. 

“My dear Sir,—I fully intended to bo present at the meeting of 
the East India Association on Tuesday, to bean you read your paper 
on the Bombay Cotton Act of 1869, but a sudden attack of illness 
prevented my doing so. Had I been present 1 should have expressed 
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my Opinion that the Act, especially the penal clauses, was not only 
uncalled fW, but would rust oppressively and injuriously upon tho 
cotton-growers of the FrcrHidmoy. It is a well-known anil recognized 
fact, that the ryots and. other producers of cotton have only given 
their attention to the production of this staple, because it pays them 
better than other agricultural products of tlie country. Now, if in 
addition to the reduction of prices so much below those which have 
mled for some years past, the Government authorize the infliction of 
penalties and restrictions upon both growers and dealers in cotton, 
the ryots will certainly return to the cultivation of other products 
which are required for the home (Presidency) markets, and which are 
not burdened by such penalties and restrictions as are now to- lie 
applied to cotton. There is Jithlc doubt that in former years cotton 
was often mixed and adulterated, both in India mid America ; but in 
the latter country, as also in India, the dealers (fur they arc chiefly 
answerable for the adulteration) have found it more to their interest 
to send this staple to market free from adulteration, the more so 
ns increased facilities for transport to the several markets, the intro¬ 
duction of capital, and improved processes for packing and prising 
had largely increased the competition. Tins, of course-, applies more 
to America than India, Xu the former country, in all cases where 
adulteration could he proved, the sellers have been made, under civil 
process in the courts of law, to pay the buyers the difference of market 
value and any loss sustained by the latter in the transaction ; surely, 
than, if tholavr of India does not provide a remedy by civil action for 
such adulteration and the consequent losses to the buyer, it would be 
better to amend the law, that it would moot the difficulty, and thus 
obviate the necessity (if sack exists} to inflict penalties and other 
restrictions, the effect of which can only be to cheek the future 
production of this impeutant staple. But. according to Mr. Carnoc’s 
report—and there is no better authority in India—even: a civil process 
will hardly ho necessary \ for he now states—-what has been confirmed 
by good authority in Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere—that 
cotton from India ig now J as a rule, sent free from mixture and 
adulteration. Another important fact is brought forward by Mr. 
Comae—tho produce of the ryots used to come io market through 
the n&tive dealers, whereas now, by means of good roods and railways, 
the great cotton markets o^tho Presidency are brought within loss 
than two days’ journey from Bombay. The ryots bring their cotton 
themselves to* the chief towns whbre they, os producers, can meat the 
buyers face to face, and the services of the middleman ore thus dis¬ 
pensed with. As regards the various jirguinonts put forward in your 
paper, I should have been, with some few exceptions, prepared fully 
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to endorse them. Instead of passing laws inflicting pains and 
penalties upon cotton producers and dealers, the Government should 
givo their fullest attention to the promotion of every possible means 
of communication with the cotton-growing districts. The increase in 
the number of Cotton Commissioners is also important, and those so 
omployod should bo instructed to do everything possible to encourage 
the growth of cotton by initiating improved methods of cultivation, 
by which the cultivation could be largely increased. It is, according 
to the acreage reported, miserably small. Irrigation, proper seed, and 
improved machinery, would do this to a great extont; but encourage¬ 
ment given for such improvements to the nativo producer would do 
moro than the pains and penalties proposed. I have had more than 
thirty years’ experience in the ootton trade, chiefly in America, but I 
have also aidod in introducing measures to improve and extend the 
production of this staple in India; and I feel that my opinion has at 
least tho merit of experience. 

“ I remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

«w. S. Fitzwilliam. 


DADAUitAi Naouojt, Esq.’ 
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